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“Going or coming our engineer a ways 
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signals his wife as he passes his home." 
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1. Three short whistles, sharp and shrill, Gives for his 


wife the en -gi-neer; Out on the porch a- 
2. Holds she there the answ'ring light, Wav-ing her hand a- bove in air: O-ver the field it 
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bove the hill She comes, as they fall up - on her ear. ert sweet, un-der my feet I 


meets his sight, He knows it full well, it is 





a pray’r. ‘Farewell, dear, true love sin- cere Will 
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feel the heart of my en- gine beat, I 
wait at home for thy com - ing there, Will 





3 Down the road, with roar and dash, 
Comes the next night the swift train back; 
First the three whistles, then the flash 
The headlight is sending down the track. 
Perils past, sweet home at last; 
Around his neck her true arms are cast. | 


feel the heart of my en - gine beat.” 
wait at home for thy com - ing _ there.” 
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4 God be with thee, engineer, 
Guard with His watchful care thy life; 
Ever thy track from dangers clear, 
As prays in thy home thy fair young wife. 
And at last, all perils past, 
Upon His love may you both be cast. 
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MUSICAL NOTES 

—New York and Brooklyn are unusually 
fortunate this year in the possession of the 
best orchestras and the finest and mosf nu- 
merous orchestral concerts they have ever 
had. The election of Theodore Thomas to 
the conductorship of the time-honored New 
York Philharmonic Society led to a com- 
bination of the best elements in Mr. 
Thomas’s and the old Philharmonic orches- 
tras, and the result is an organization which 
has had no equal in this country and takes 
rank with the best orchestras in Eurepe. It 
is pleasant to see the familiar faces of Ber- 
gner, Matzka, Boehm and others in company 
with the most skillful performers of Mr. 
Thomas’s late orchestra; and although the 
consolidation is but recent the wisdom of 
the change is evinced by the superior work 
which is accomplished. 

—Many were apprehensive that a contin- 
uance of the symphony concerts, which had 
nearly destroyed the popularity of the 
«« Philharmonic,” would suffer from the ac- 
ceptance by Mr. Thomas of his new office, 
and others feared the Philharmonic would 
not receive a liberal share of the public pat- 
ronage. It appears, however, that the 
former have been so sought after that a 
separate series of six matinees (miscalled 
Rehearsals) are required and decided upon 
to accommodate the great number of disap- 
pointed ones who cannot secure seats for 
the regular series; and the Philharmonic 
has filled its empty seats and coffers in a 
way that recalls the palmy days of this 
venerable and venerated society. 

—In Brooklyn Mr. Thomas also retains 
the position of conductor of the Philhar- 
monic, and with sixty-five of the combined 
orchestra will give the usual series of fifteen 
rehearsals and five concerts. The vocal 
and other solo attractions of these concerts 
are usually superior to all others. At the 
first concert, December 15th, Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, the music of Schumann’s 
‘‘ Manfred,” and of Berlioz’s ‘‘Demnation de 
Faust” will be rendered by the orchestra, 
and Mr. Richard Hoffman, solo pianist, and 
the St. Cecilia Vocal Society of sixty mixed 
voices will also take part. The society is in 
a prosperous condition. 

—Dr. Leopold Damrosch, having organized 
a very extellent orchestra, has been giving 
a series of afternoon Symphony Concerts at 
Steinway Hall. These have been largely 
attended by the musical public, and many 
admirable works, new and old, have been 
rendered in the best manner. The com- 
ments of the press on this new venture 
have been extremely enthusiastic. Dr. 
Damrosch is a scholarly composer as well as 
performer, and has himself played the solo 
violin at one or more of these entertain- 
ments. There seems to be ample room for 
the series, and the Doctor has the best 
wishes of every one for his success, 

—Several operatic ventures ended in dis- 
aster. ‘‘One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,” and one “ canary bird” cannot make 
an opera. The American people appreciate 
this class of entertainments when properly 
presented, but nothing is more tedious, 
musically, than an opera put upon the stage 
with one or two good artists and all the 
rest incompetents. 

—In San Francisco the Kellogg-Cary 
Combination, under the joint management 
of Max Strakosch and J. B. Pond, have had 
a successful operatic season. They are ex- 
pected in Boston about the middle of De- 
cember, and if satisfactory inducements are 
held out they will probably give a brief sea- 
son in this city in January. 

—Complimentary concerts in New York 
and Brooklyn were tendered to Miss Emma 
C. Thursby, and were attended with great 
success. In the latter city a programme of 
eleven pieces was extended to an unreason- 
able and tedious length by thirteen encores, 
to which the good-natured but injudicious 
artists graciously responded. Ifan audience 
makes a nuisance of itself (and it will do 
it) there ought to be brains and pluck 
enough in the performers to abate it. 

—The Plymouth organ concerts were re- 
sumed a few weeks since, and the 105th 
concert was given on Saturday. They have 
been well patronized. The last concert 
prior to the holidays takes place Saturday, 
December 8th. It is expected they will be 
resumed in January. 

—There was a very large and brilliant 
audience at the complimentary concert ten- 
dered to Miss Henrietta Beebe on Monday 
evening at Chickering Hall, After a year’s 
study in Europe Miss Beebe has returned, 
her voice greatly strengthened and im- 
proved. She sings with exquisite taste, 
feeling and execution. 
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NEW PUBLIVATIONS. 
Chorus, Anthem and Glee Books. 


Musical Secieties this Winter willuse 


The Gem Gleaner. 27 2et-cuts""ss: 


a, pone 4 rath- 
r more than one good: Anthem or Motet for each 
Sunday of the 


Just published. Music by Dr. 

wy M. Uhadwick, and other favorite ) oo 
Bocleties. A 200; 00; 

L . 


ood book for rithe. easy practice 
Emerson’s Chorus Book, Bh wlisos: 


or $9.00 per d 
mirable collection of Sacred pmo Ba and = 
ually large number of Secular Choruses and 
Glees. All is of the best quality. A first-class 
Society book. $1.25; or $12 per doz. 


Perkins’ Glee & Chorus Book. =." 


KINS, has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses, al! of the 
best, and many unusual! —— A first class 
Society book. $1.25; or $12 per d 


Chorus Choir, Resierezsereu tet te 


Te 
First-class Chorus Choir book. 


The American Glee Book. 222% 


is a true 
Glee Buok, with the best and most qutesseiaing 
compositions from beginning to end. $1.50; or 
$13.50 per doz. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditsen & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, 922 Chestnut St., 
New York. Phila. 


vw MUSIC «a. 
CHRISTMAS. 
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SIX ANTHEMS. . WIL 

BRNEDIC. ANIMA. W. %e WILLIAMS . 

HY le — in various metres. 

SENT 

CALM ON THE arene EAR oF 
ween. A. J.Ho 

et Bx” JESUS 

AL IRL Ui: H. 
HEAR VPRavEn NATE. seem MENDELS- 
SOHN. MBole A.J. 
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NEAKER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
or Contralto Solo.) A.J. HOLDEN 


CAROLS. 

Christmas Bells, WALTER. Cheerily Sing we all, 
JACOBY. Hark, the Ope ag ne. Cold 
Blows the Wind, ttiy he ~~ is 
Sleeping, MOSENTHAL. Christi mas p Again, 
POND, Jr. While the Silent Stars are keeping, 
MOSENTHAL. Our Christmas Tree is Decked, Ja- 
COBY. Seven Christmas Carols (various authors), 
l0 cts. each. Christmas Chimes, TUCKER. a 
out the Bells for Christmas, MOSENTHAL. Ring 
Bells a Merry Chime, MORGAN. On the Birthday 
of the Lord, MOSENTHAL. Brightly Gleams our 
Banner, BACKUS. God is Born of Muiden Fair, 
WARREN, Scts. each. 

Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 5) 
Broadway. Branch store, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 


i MUSIC BUOKS OF THE DAY. 41 


THE CALAXY. 


Just out. Brilliant new collection of music for 
Singing Schools, Conventions, Choirs, &c., by J. 
William Suffern.—The best Convention book ever 

ublished. Five Departments—Kjementary. Glee, 
som and Chants. Near! ‘pages, 
by t writers in the Count; “7 © teacher 
should fait to examine it. Price $1 Mailed post 
$10,50 per dozen. 

CHAPEL ANTHEMS. 


oS r. J. B. Herbert assisted by 7 oo writers 
of the day. This new and v ork 
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OSGOOD'S NEW BOOKS. | 


THE QUEEN EN OF SHEBA. 


By T.B Fa og l6mo. oe 50. 
* Delicious in every line; w , cone ily charmed 
by its ingenuity its cryatailine wi wit andthe delicacy 
handling.”—Hartford 


BEING A BOY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WAKNER. lLlustrated by 
CHAMP.” Square lémo. $1.50. 
A book that every boy wil) devour and that will 
fascinate older readers by its good sense and de- 
lictous humor. 


New Popular Illustrated Editions. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. $1.50. 
BACKLOG STUDIES. $1.50. 


Uniform with * Being a Boy.” 


THE FAED GALLERY. 
Containing 2% Heliotype Engravings of the best 
etures of TH OMAS PraRD with Sketch of the 
inent Artist’s Life and Works, and descriptive 
Letter-press. e quarto. A sumptuous Holli- 
day Bovuk. $10. 


RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS. 


A smaller edition of the Raphaei Heliot, 
| gs _ has had so large popularity. 
vO. ‘ 


vyol- 
uare 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Its Foundations contrasted with the Superstruc- 
ture. Vols. 5 and 6 of the ** ‘en lish and Foreign 
LF hical Library."’ By kK. GREG, Cy 
nigmas of Life,” etc. as Crown 8 vo. 


A ‘thoroughly revised and much enlarged edition 
of one of the most thoughtful and candid works of 
modern times. 


*,* For sale at all bookstores. Sent, postpaid, en 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ATLANTIC MonTHLy 





The managers of the ATLANTIC, while keeping 
this magazine first in American peri dical litera- 
ture, as regards the og of its contributions 

ita writers. will especially 
aim'during the coming — to treat QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC LNTEREST, as they arise, in a thorough and 
impartial manner. Itis not only their purpose to 
make the ATLANTIC acceptable to lovers of beiles 
lettres, but to make it indispensable to all who 
value the best thought z ae on on Finan ¢, 
matters of pernment Reform, and all Social Prob- 
lems. In the highest class of 

AMERICAN FICTION 
It will be particularily fall. and will contain a serial 
story (“ Detmold; A Romance’’) in five parts, by 
William H. Bish of ay (‘The Europe- 
ans’’), in four parts, b enry Jam om 4S and 
a third, in five or six parts, by W. D. 
SHORT STORIES 
Will be contributed by T. B. Aldrich, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
H. E. Scudder, J. W. De Forest, and other old 
and new writers forthe ATLANTIO, including the 
author of “ The Child of the State.” 
SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 


4 ark Twain and Charles Dadley Warner 
will constantly appear. 


DESCRIPTIONS ag t+ ial LIFE AND 


W. W. Sto 
‘e in Kome’’), 
to Pesth’(, and Charlies 
Italian Cathearals’’) are promised. 
ee" yEon FRENCH, GERMAN 
D ENGLISH BOOK Ss 
Not easil yore to the general reader, and 
characte’ each by some peculiar claim upon 
his interest, will be a useful ana pleasant feature 
for the new year. = S. Perr . E. £ Witte, 
Henry Ja Richard | Grant Whi 


others. will contribute these studies. interesting 
contributions may also be expected from a 

. an, rah ©. Jewett (author of 
**Deephaven Sketches’), and others, inoluding 
some curious * Reminiscences of Brook Farm,” by 
a member of the Association. 


MATTERS OF ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL 
INTEREST 


e omg > Artistic and Social 
rich (* Ponkapog 
(°° Kesays on 





192 large es of superior Anthems. eS at | 
— publications of the a ose & the | 
d best Anthem book. a it within’ the he 
reach of every choir in sae ok it 1s offered at the 
low price of $1.'25 or $10.50 per dozen. Sample 
ed on receipt St $i 
by .A. Pond & New York, and deal- 
ers generally. 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER! 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD! 


For Bes. Le wal Nee y= es of New Music and 
reading m. A umber Christmas 
Songs, Chrietmn ‘8 Gu Piano ll Christmas 
Greeting Waltz,” &c., $2.50 worth of music for lic. 
Sold by most news dealers. No person interested 

in music should fail to send for our ee 
Number. Price lic. For $1.50 we will send the 
MUSICAL WORLD from Dec., 1877. to Jan. 1879, = 
our premium book * Musical Hints.” Subscri 
now. §@ Catalogues of music & music books 4 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
New Books. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, 
D.D. By Rev. D. O. Mears. With two Por- 
traits of Dr. Kirk, and views of Mt. Vernon 
Chureb and the American Chapel at Paris. 
Small 8ve. Cloth. $3.00. 

“ It can be said without exaggeration that what 

Mr. Trevelyan has done for M 

Pierce for Sumoer, Mr. Mears ° 

Kirk; and that ee ae. class in the com- 

munity the present mem 1 be found to 

sess qualities of value and aad, not secondary 
to those of the other two.’’—[Congregationalist. 

THE STORY OF CREATION, By 8. M. 
Campbell, D.D. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.75. 

SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice 
Parkman. Illustrated by “Champ.” in en- 
velope. 15 cents. 


New versions of fourteen of the mos S poapies 

Mother Goose rhymes, with humorous illu tions 
in silhouette and otherwise. A er and charm- 
ing holiday issue. Text printed in red 








At all Bookstores, or sent post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BSooks & Cco., 
BOSTO 





HE * Crown Editions.” a. J AO pot volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, sone 
eS Soues te be bois.” Clot Cieth ante 


GIB 58 Rom 
CLAXTON, REMSBN . rs HAPFELEING Phila. 





Will be Spates is frequent articles, and the liter- 
ary critici ill be as ever, full, varied, and im 


‘THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, 
To which so many readers already turn the first 
thing, will be enlarged and rendered constantly 
more attractive. In 

POETRY 

The ATLANTIC will continue to excel. The older 
contributors, on for — ears with its 
fame and roy —Mr. Longfellow, ° 
W. Hol hittier, ~ Lewell, and 
others—will ap appear as heretofore, and the ATLAN- 
T10, which has introduced to the public the best 
among our younger writers, will the avenue 
of whatever is most promising and characteristic 
in new talent, To 

THE ATLANTIC PORTRAITS 
Of Bryantand Leugfoliew remarkable for their 
fidelity as rtraits aud their rare artistic excel- 
lence, <7 blishers t. now added a new life- 
size portrait of New England’s favorite poe 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


These portraits are carefully wrapped on rollers 

and can be sent to any part of the couatry by mai ail 

without injury. 
an % 


OF THE ATLAWTSD Single pampers, 26 35 
Yeariy subscriptio 


-00, 
rtrait of Whittier, ar ieet, 
2 oS two portraits. tas ong: 


it He November and De- 
TLANTI 


with i life 
conew. $5. 


SPECIAL Lhe 
cember numbers 
by Whittier 


ers before r 
"hemittanees by mail should be sent by a money. 
—_— draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter to H.O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cam bridge, Mass. 
H. O. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, BOSTON; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORE. 


‘Ready December 10. 


REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL WEBS- 
TER. By PeTeR HARVER. With Portrait, 
AT. 22; Full Length Sketch of Mr. Webster, in 
Fisherman’s Costume, by Ames; Green Harbor 
at Marshfield; Library at Marshfield; Statute 
at Central Park, New York. 8vo. $3.00. 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. 
Fourth edition. A Glossary of _Words and 
Phrases usually regarded as peculiar to the 
Uni JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETL. 

Greatly improved and enlarged. Price 4,0. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON’ 
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A Beautiful Reliday Gift! 


JUST READY. 


One of the very nicest Booke 
for a present to a young person 
from ten to thirty, is Dr. Mac- 
duff’s new and elegant Book, 
entitled 


Brighter than the Sun. 


A Life of our Lord for young people, 
with 16 full page illustrations of exquisite 
beauty, by A. Rowan, a new artist of great 
promise. It is printed on superfine paper, 
slightly tinted, and bound very neatly in 
black and gold. $8.50; or gilt edges, $4.00. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of the price. 


REDUCED PRICES 
America) Sunday School Union's Periodicals, 


1878. 

The Sunday Scheel World for Teachers, 
Containing the International Lesson Series by Krv. 
JOHN HALL, D. D., and other valuable papers, will 
matntain the distinctive features which have made 
it s0 popular among Sunday School Workers. 


Published Month\y 50 Cents per Year; by mail, 
@ cents; in Clubs, 56 Cents, postuge prepaid. 
Graded International Lesson Papers. 
Reduced from $9.00 tO 7.50 per year for 
100 copies. 
1. Hee. Advanced Lesson Paper, fer the 
nior Classes, 


2. The Intermediate Lesson Paper, for the 
Main School, 


3. The Primary Lesson Pa 
aounser Scholars. Prepar 
W. KNOX, printed on pink papers and von- 
taining sholamas illustrating the lessons. 


The Scholar’s Hand Book, on the International 
Lessov, by REV. E. W. Rice. with expiana- 
tions, &c .on Lessons from January to July 
1878. 10 Cents. Per 100, $8. 


The Gama were ap i tegtrated paper om Cat 
ea ay 5 
Copies. B mail pos 
ly $26.00, Monthly $13 sore year for 100 Copies. 
Adress G. S. SCOFIELD, 
8S and 10 Bible House, New York. 


NOT A “BAD BOOK,” AS ALLEGED. 


The Temple of Pleasure; 


Or, SEEINC LIFE. 


The beat book published. This is a true state- 
ment, worldly Christians and vicious people who 
are anathematizing it to the contrary notwith- 
standing. You cannot afford to miss it. 
Among the topics discussed are: The Ball Room ; 
The Gambling Hell; The Theatre ; The House of 
Death; The Saloon of Bacchus, etc., etc. Worth 
50 such works as “*‘ THAT HUSBAND OF 
MINE,’’ and the rest of his large family. 
Price One Dollar. Every young man, every 
young woman, every worldly-minded church 
member ought to read it. Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price, by 

WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 
42d Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 
CORAL AND CHRISTIAN ; or, The Children’s 

Pilgrim’s Progress. By Miss Lituig E. BARB. 

A clever. entertaining dure: Every child wil 

conerly read it. Dat “ Corai” is worth knowing. 

Rich cioth, 75 cents. 

THE BEAUTIES bx’ upeeeer. By cK 
an pf D.D. . t gem. on ——— 

bert’s am poeta, houses L 4 


immo' essay. iT ex ~ gy Buy 
it, and possess a PL... ch cloth. $1.00. 


' At all booksellers, or mailed or On receipt 
of price, by 

WM. B. MUCK LOW, Pablisher, 
Forty-second St, and Madison Av., New York City 


Rev. Dr, Dale's Yale Lectures 


CONTENTS: 


PERILS OF YOUNG PREACHERS. 

THE INTELLECT IN RELATION TO PRBACH- 
ING. 

READING. 

PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 

EXTEMPOBRANBOUS PREACHING AnDSTYLE 

EVANGELISTIC PREACHING. 

PASTORAL PREACHING. 

THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 


TWO ADDRESSES | 


BY 
REV. 





r, for the 
by Mrs. ALIOB 











GEORGE MULLER, 


Delivered in Plymouth Church, giving an account 
of his great work, 
The Orphan Mousey on ad Down, Bris- 
. England 
erected and om... by ——o contributions. 
Price 15 cents, or ten copies for $1. 

The Trade supplied through the American News 
Oompany, New York. 

Address BORATIO _ mine. Publisher, 

Plage, New York 
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Mrs. Stowe’s new Serial Story,“ Our Folks 
at Poganuc”’—one of her admirable pictures 
of New England country life—will begin in 
this number, and will continue through sev- 
eral months. New yearly subscriptions will 
be dated from their receipt to January 1, 
1879. Our readers are invited to send us the 
names of any persons whom they think likely 
to subscribe, to whom we will send two papers 
containing the opening chapters of Mrs. 
Slowe’s story. 


We shall publish next week a four-page 
Supplement to the Christian Union, contain- 
ting « Christmas Sunday School Exercise, 
“ The Wonderful Name,” prepared by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, and containing a Christmas 
Carol. We publish it thus early to give our 
readers time to use it in preparation for 
Christmasexercises. It will also be furnished 
for Sunday Schools in packages of fifty, post- 
age paid, for one dollar. Sample copy sent 
on receipt of a 3 cent stamp, 


Another of the terrible cyclonic storms, which 
have during the present season been exception- 
ally destructive, swept up the Atlantic coast 
during the last half of the week, accom- 
panied by heavy rains and wind which 
reached the dangerous velocity at some of the 
stations of seventy miles per hour. In Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina the rivers rose rapidly, 
overflowing their banks, and carrying away 
houses, barns, and bridges all over the lowlands. 
At Richmond warning was given early enough to 
enable residents and merchants on the river 
streets to remove their property, or place it above 
the reach of the water ; but the losses will aggre- 
gate very heavily. Charlotteville, Danville, and 
indeed nearly all the more important towns on the 
Atlantic slope, bave suffered to a greater or less 
extent. The railroads, too, have lost bridges and 
roadways on many important lines of travel, and, 
as the telegraph wires ure prostrated in all direc- 
tions, many details of disaster are still to be 
looked for. 


By far the most deplorable result of the storm 
is the loss of the U. 8. Man-of-war ‘* Huron” on 
the North Carolina coast, with about one hundred 
of her officers and men. On Friday afternoon she 
left Hampton Roads, encountering the gale before 








she was fairly at sea. At one o’clock Saturday 
morning she went on the beach near Kitty Hawk, 
some 75 miles south of Cape Henry. The tre- 
mendous sea which was breaking rendered it well- 
nigh impossible for boats to live, and at this writ- 
ing less than forty men are known to be saved. 
Among the lost are Commander Ryan, Lieuts. 
Simons and Palmer, Masters Conway and French, 
Surgeon Culbreth, Engineer Olson and Cadet 
Engineer Loomis. The fact that the ‘‘ Huron” 
put to sea in spite of the danger signals which had 
been flying for two days cannot be overlooked 
in placing where it belongs the responsibility for 
this wreck. Nor can it be overlooked that a life- 
saving station was within a short distance of the 
scene, but not being in working order owing to 
lack of funds was unable to render any aid. The 
‘* Huron ” was a new screw propellor of the third 
class, 541 tons burden, built at Chester, Pa. 


It is now our turn to come to grief before an 
International Commission. Let us remember how 
promptly England turned into our treasury the 
$15,000,000 awarded to us at Geneva, and pay 
over to our Canadian cousins without grumbling 
the $5,500,000 awarded as damages by the com- 
mission which has just finished its labors at 
Halifax. The commissioners announced their 
decision Friday afternoon. Sir A. T. Galt repre- 
sented England, and Judge Kellogg, of Massa- 
chusetts, the United States. M. De Forse, 
President of the Commissien, was appointed at 
the request of the two governments by the Em- 
peror of Austria. In reality he has decided the 
case, for the other commissioners not unnaturally 
voted each for his own constituency. The party 
which is mulcted in damages invariably feels that 
his fate is hard. Americans in general will not 
see wherein Canada has been damaged to the 
amount awarded, but they will acquiesce in the 
decision. The amount originally claimed was 
$14,000,000, but rulings in our favor excluded 
certuin claims held to be just by a majority of 
Canadians, so we have no right to complain. We 
shall watch the columns of certain contemporaries 
with interest to see how they will make this de- 
cision tally with their views of the political situa- 
tion, and Congressmen will no doubt be found 
who will urge the repudiation of the debt as well 
as the appropriation out and out of the whole 
Geneva balance. Fortunately the credit of the 
country does not rest wholly in their hands. 





At Washington political interest still centers in 
the Senate, which has under consideration, or 
preparing to be brought under consideration, the 
Bland Silver Bill in a modified form and the con- 
tested seats of Southern Senators. On motion of 
Mr. Thurman to discharge the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections from further considera- 
tion of Mr. Butler’s case a good deal of parlia- 
mentary maneuvering occurred, because the adop- 
tion of that motion would practically bring all 
the contested Southern cases directly before the 
Senate. The inevitable contest between the Re- 
publican Senators and the President has come to 
a crisis sooner than was expected. The simple 
question is whether a Southern State, as rehabili- 
tated under Mr. Hayee’s policy, is trustworthy as 
regards its own representatives. The uncertainty 
regarding the course which would be taken by 
Republican Senators, with perhaps even less 
creditable motives in individual cases, has not 
unnaturally estranged the votes of some South- 
ern representatives whose terms are nearly ex- 
pired, and the result is a sudden change in the 
political complexion of the Senate, which threat- 
ens essentially to place the control of affairs in 
Democratic hands. The crisis is unquestionably 
aserious one in a partisan sense, and no leader 
has as yet appeared on the Republican side who 
seems equal to the emergency. 


The action of the House in repealing the Re- 
sumption Act, taken in connection with the 
Senate’s doubtful attitude regarding the Silver 





bill, is not wholly comforting to those who hold 
dear the nation’s commercial integrity. Gold 
rose perceptibly on Wednesday when it was 
thought that the bill in its original shape would 
pass the Senate, but on the announcement that 
the President would certainly interpose his veto 
it receded again. That the tinancial situation has 
already impaired our credit abroad is sufficiently 
evident from tne telegraphic summaries of foreign 
comment, and estimates as to the value of our 
bonds in case the Bland bill became a law were 
promptly circulated in the English press. What 
the President’s action would be in case the bill 
were presented to him for signature is not known, 
although positive assertions have appeared to the 
effect that he would and would not interpose his 
veto. It is safe to infer from his character and 
that of his advisers that his veto to the bill in its 
present form may be depended upon. 


We may count with certainty upon the question 
of the Mississippi improvements being introduced 
in Congress as soon as regular work can be taken 
in hand. This is certainly an important pub- 
lic affair, and no sectional prejudices should be 
allowed to militate against it. Captain Eads’s 
success at the mouths of the river entitles his 
opinion regarding the levee system to respectful 
consideration. As this opinion agrees with com- 
mon sense it ought largely to shape any legisla- 
tion in this direction. Captain Eads reasons from 
well-established facts. It is evident that levees 
as means of preventing overflows are wholly arti- 
ficialand mechanical. They do not call the natural 
forces to their aid. If the natural outlets of the 
the Mississippi delta can be made more efficient for 
carrying off surplus water in flood time, the low- 
lands will be much more secure than they are. 
Moreover he says that the main current can be 
made to scour its own bottom by a comparatively 
inexpensive system of jetties narrowing the chan- 
nel, increasing the rapidity of the current and 
compelling the river to hold in suspension much 
material that is now deposited in its bed. 


The temperance work in this city seems to be 
progressing favorably, and, thanks in great 
measure to Dr. Crosby’s society, with fewer of 
the unhealthy features which too often charac- 
acterize such reforms. The liquor dealers are 
being gradually forced to procure hotel licenses, 
and that at least is a step toward law and order. 
Of course, there will be constant evasions of the 
law which will be matter for future consideration; 
but if the host of bucket shops are driven out of 
business the community will be better off and 
safer. Even the grandees among the restaura- 
teurs have been driven to opening hotels within 
the meaning of the law. We are glad to learn 
that the society is now on a good working basis, 
and is able systematically to push forward its 
work. In this connection we may mention a gen- 
eral order just issued from the War Department, 
by direction of the President, which notifles offi- 
cers that ‘‘Any clemency which may have been 
heretofore extended by mitigation or commuta- 
tion of sentence (in cases of drunkenness, that 
is) cannot hereafter be relied upon as a basis of 
hope for a like favorable action.” 


A new French ministry was gazetted on Satur- 
day, but M. Jules Ferry promptly moved a resolu- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies to the effect that 
the Chamber cannot enter into relations with this 
ministry owing to its composition, This was 
passed by a majority of 115. In the Senate Gen. 
de Rochebouet, the new Minister of War, pledged 
the ministry to patriotism and the rest, but Repub- 
lican opinion seems to be that its existence will be 
short-lived. 


With the retstablishment of Russian military 
prestige, and the apparently hopeless position of 
Osman Ghazi at Plevna, England sounds the 
alarm again and begins to prepare for the mobili- 
zation of anarmy corps. Earl Beaconsfield de- 
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clared at the Lord Mayor's dinner that England 
had adopted at the outset and still maintained a 
policy of ‘‘Conditional neutrality.” What this 
can mean, save intervention in the event of Rus- 
sian success, puzzles non-English observers to 
understand. There is, however, a growing con- 
viction that Germany has a friendly understand- 
ing with Russia, and will lend her moral if not 
material aid in case of necessity. 








THE FRUITS OF INDIAN ORCHARD. 


\V E not only do not speak, we do not even 
think, otherwise than respectfully of the 
earnest and conscientious action of the majority of 
the Council at Indian Orchard which declined to 
ordain Mr. Merriam. It was not at all heroic, as 
some of them seem to think; for they had to vote 
one way or the other, and either way they would 
find a certain amount of public opinion against 
them, and a certain amount in their favor; and 
it seems to us to require the very minimum of 
moral courage that is allotted to human nature 
to say Yes or No when the moderator puts the 
time-honored question, Do you ‘‘ approbate?” 

Withal, the action of the Council as looked at 
in the light.of the defenses offered for it seems a 
little stultified. For we are told that it is not the 
design or wish of the disapproving brethren that 
Mr. Merriain’s useful ministry at Indian Orchard 
should cease. On the contrary, it is recommended 
that the church install him there on its own hook. 
That is, ‘‘he isa useful Christian minister, on the 
whole, and ought to continue in service, and we 
approve of his being ordained, and it would 
doubtless be right for some one else to do it, but 
not for us. We ordain none but a very superior 
article of minister. Ours is a select denomina- 
tion. Let Mr. Merriam join some other denomi- 
nation, or at least let him stand outside of ours, 
and we have no objection to him whatever. In 
fact we like him very much.” 

This is an intelligible position, if not an intelli- 
gent one, and coincides very well with some peo- 
ple’s idea of Congregationalism. But we think it 
would be well to consider the practical bearings 
of it, at home and abroad, in case it should be 
accepted by the parties concerned. 

Suppose it to be admitted that a certain num- 
ber of Congregational clergymen, whose theology 
is the resultant of a long series of deviations from 
the views of their fathers, shall be permitted to 
draw a line just beyond their own latest advance, 
and say, Ve plus ultra ; whoever goes further than 
this must leave the denomination. To what de- 
nomination they would have him go, they do not 
say. He is not a Unitarian, nur a Universalist, 
but an Evangelical Congregationalist differing 
with them on this point of doctrine. They would 
have him, then, inaugurate a new denomination. 
They would think it a happy and salutary thing 
for New England to have the large number of the 
younger clergy who are studying the earnest and 
scriptural works of such Congregational theo- 
logians as Edward White and Baldwin Browne 
without resolving not to learn from them 
draw off, or be driven off, from the rest, taking 
their churches with them, or splitting their 
churches when necessary; and that then between 
the two sects thus formed there shall (or shall not) 
be set up terms of fellowship such as can not be 
conceded between the same men and the same 
churches when belonging to the same sect! Per- 
haps they think New England would be the richer 
by one new element of spiritual power if they 
could thus make one more split, and add one 
more sectarian name to the next edition of 
Webster. . 

Or do they think, perhaps, that with one or two 
more examples of conciliary severity students 
of theology will be deterred from further exami- 
nation and pondering of the gravest questions in 
eschatology? It is hardly conceivabie that grown 
mien can have so childish a fancy. 

But it is best, in a measure of such importance, 
to look at its bearings abrvad as well as at home. 
We have just parted with one of the ablest and 
seundest theologians, one of the most evangelical 
as well as one of the most eloquent preachers of 
English Congregationalism—a man whose instruc- 
tions in the art of preaching at New Haven have 
been recognized as a blessing to the whole church. 
Dr, Dale is a frank adherent, of that small but 





powerful school of theology whose character-, 


istic doctrine of ‘‘ Conditional Immortality” has 
for its ablest expounder the Rev. Edward White, 
author of ‘Life in Christ.” If we repent the 
haste with which we gave him the right hand of 
fellowship, and turn to those who have set them- 
selves against this heresy, we shall find a great 
force of English Congregationalists, including 
many of the names which we most revere, arrayed 
under the leadership of that great scholar and 
preacher, the Rev. Baldwin Browne, of Brixton, 
whose doctrine he would not think to be misrepre- 
sented by calling it a definite form of Universalism 
or Restorationism. The National Congregational 
Council at Detroit has just appointed a delega- 
tion to express its fellowship to the English Con- 
gregational Union, composed of men who, in the 
opinion of the Indian Orchard Council, are unfit 
to be ordained in an American Congregational 
church. Are these Massachusetts brethren pre- 
pared to carry out their notions consistently and 
refuse fellowship henceforth to the English Con- 
gregational Union until its members shall have 
come to a better mind ? 

We do not join at all in the preposterous outery 
against this council for assuming to ‘‘ tyrannize 
over a man’s conscience” and ‘‘ dictate what he 
shall believe.” They have done nothing of the 
kind. Being invited to give their advice and as- 
sistance in a certain case, they have given the one 
and declined to give the other, as they had a per- 
fect right todo. We think that they have been 
mistaken in the application of principles to duty, 
and that nothing is more likely to bring them to 
see this than a little reflection on the practical re- 
sults to which this method of application will in- 
exorably lead them. 





THE SCHOOL OF SUFFERING. 


SUBSCRIBER writes us in great mental 

distress at the death of his son, a young 
man of twenty-five years, under circumstances 
which, it would seem, might have been provided 
against by human foresight. ‘‘ Could we,” he 
says, ‘‘feel that we had proper medical advice 
from the first, we could say, ‘God’s will be done,’ ” 
but in the face of his great sorrow, and remem- 
bering the hundred things that might have been 
done, he finds it hard to be reconciled. 

He has fallen into the error common in all such 
cases. For when a great grief, like the loss 
of a wife or a child, falls upon the soul, the 
first thought is, This could not have happened if 
something else had not happened as it did. The 
sorrow breaks in upon a before joyous or serene 
life, and the first impression is that it is wrong, 
unnatural, inexplicable, due to a mischance, a 
blunder, a breaking down somewhere in the di- 
vine economy. That is a mistake. Suffering is 
a part of the divine economy. It is inherent in 
the nature of things. It is not a mischance. 

Nor is the way out of suffering generally. im- 
mediate. It is true that some natures readily take 
in the spiritual meaning of sorrowful experi- 
ences, and come quickly into a state of patience 
and quiescence. But more do not. They do not 
at once learn the way. Suffering must bring them 
to it. It is only by suffering that men can be 
lifted up out of an unreconciled state in sorrow. 
The utterance of the apostle is as accurate as 
though it contained the concentrated experience 
of ten thousand years: 


“Now no affliction for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness (the undisturbed tranquillity of a 
higher moral nature, or a nobler manhood] unto them 
which are exercised [trained, developed] thereby.” 

This was Christ’s way out of suffering; it is the 
way of Gethsemane and Calvary; it is the way in 
which every man who has a great and deep heart 
must pass to come out of great sorrow. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that one can 
come out of such an experience of sorrow at once. 
You cannot have anything cured instantly by the 
doctor; but men call a minister and expect that 
he will medicate such a case as this immediately. 
Oftentimes, however, there is no immediate med- 
ication. 

In some persons the shock is so great that it 
benumbs them, as the stroke of a ball on the 
battle-field benumbs the soldier who is struck» by 
it, At first they have no feeling; but after a day 


-or.two there is a tremendous reaction. 





Persons 
who have suffered excessive losses sometimes think 
that they are monsters becanse they do not feel. 
Mothers who have lost children have come to us say- 
ing, ‘‘ There is no use in your talking to me, I am 
in such a state. I thought I loved my child; I 
was willing to do everything for it; I did every- 
thing for it: I did not sleep, so anxious was I 
about it; I did not have my clothes off for days; 
and now that it is dead, I do not care; and I am 
a monster.” The poor woman had worn herself 
out so that she had no sensibility left; her feelings 
were benumbed, as it were. All pastors have oc- 
casion to meet instances of that kind of suffering; 
and out of it frequently comes a reaction into in- 
fidelity. 

In other persons the suffering produces a feeling 
of bitterness. They say, ‘‘If there isa God, why 
does he manage the world as he does? Why 
doesn’t he hear me when I cry unto him? Why 
did he take my child? Why has he dealt with me 
so harshly?’ Their hearts rebel; and if you tell 
them that their rebellion is wicked, you make the 
ease worse. It is exclamatory nature that is man- 
ifesting itself; and it will subside in a little time, 
if time is given to it. In such a case, do not reason 
about it, Do as you do when a storm comes that 
you cannot breast—get behind a rock or a build- 
ing, draw your cloak about you, hold on to your 
hat, and wait till the storm be overpast. ‘There 
is involved here physical nature and nerve nature, 
as well as the moral and spiritual nature. They 
are mixed together; and in different cases they 
are differently mixed. 

In still others there is a more rational mood, in 
which there is deep, profound, regulated grief— 
such, for instance, as our correspondent seems to 
be experiencing. He wants to know how he shall 
obtain immediate consolation. If there existed 
about him a dozen serene and bigh spirits, that 
could take him into the fellowship of their devel- 
oped higher moral life, so that, ab extra, he 
should find himself lifted into a state of exalta- 
tion, he might have immediate relief. In a time 
of revival, when the atmosphere is alive with ex- 
citement, such a sorrow-stricken soul may come 
by sympathy into a higher condition in which he 
will find immediate relief. But when he is alone, 
or with those that like himself are depressed, 
with no external influences to lift him up into a 
higher state, and without the power of generating 
such a state in himself, then in the nature of 
things the process by whieh he is relieved must be 
slow.’ He must find out how barren his life is of 
stores of comfort for such emergencies; he must 
find out how little it amounts to for a man to be 
centered on himself when he comes to a time. of 
trial. 

Suffering yieldeth the peaceable fruits of‘ right- 
eousness only to him whois ‘‘ exercised thereby”; 
that is, who is led by it to take a higher view of 
Providence and to turn from his own selfish grief, 
or froin grief in his own selfish relations, to.a 
warmer sympathy with other men in their suffer- 
ings and to a clearer faith and stronger hope in 
God. 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


HE Bland Silver Bill provides that any man 

possessing 92 cents worth of silver may take it 
to the U. 8S. Mint, and receive for it a silver coin 
which shall be legal tender for $1. What does 
this mean? It means: 

That Senator Jones can compel the people of 
the United States to pay him for the silver from 
his silver mines eight cents on the dollar more 
than any one else will give him for it. 

That every man who owes $100 may pay $92, 
and demand a receipt in full. 

That every working man who has $100 in a sav- 
ings bank must be content to take $92 for it. 

That every woman whose husband is insured 
for $1,000 must submit to a reduction of the 
policy to $920. 

That every workingman who receives $1 a day 
shall only receive 92 cents. 

It injures the banker; it injures the merchant; 
but it injures the working man most of all. For: 

Congress has power to require Americans to 
take 92 cents for a dollar. It has no power to 
require an Englishman or a Frenchman to-do &o. 
The working man will give a dollar's worth of 
work and only receive 92. cents; but he will mot 
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get a dollar's worth of tea from China or of coffee 
from the West Indies for 92 cents. Moreover: 

The merchant can easily raise his prices; he has 
only to mark them up; the men that work for 
wages cannot raise their prices by any so simple 
process. The laborer will only get 92 cents worth 
of silver for his day’s work, for which he used to 
get $1. But the grocer will not sell him a dollar’s 
worth of groceries for the 92 cent dollar; nor the 
dry goods merchant a dollar’s worth of calicoes; 
nor the farmer a dollar’s worth of grain; nor the 
miller a dollar’s worth of flour. All commodities 
will rise in price; labor will not. 

This is what the owners of the Nevada silver 
mines want Congress to do ‘‘ for the benefit of the 
laboring man!” 





ENGLAND AND THE HOLY LAND. 


HE account which was given last week of Dr. 

Merrill’s discoveries in Palestine, under the 
auspices of the American Society, may be appro- 
priately supplemented by some reference to the 
English expedition. In England contributions to 
this work are larger and more easily obtained 
than here. This is owing not so much to a greater 
degree of general culture or liberality as to the 
more abundant leisure of the English gentry 
and their more ample means. To cultivate the 
sciences both leisure and means are desirable. 
These favorable conditions enable the English 
society to prosecute its explorations on a large 
and thorough scale. Its field of research extends 
from the River Leontes on the north to Beershe- 
ba on the south, and comprises some 7,300 square 
miles, In this narrow territory have occurred 
the most vital transactions in history. Recent re- 
ports from the expedition sent out under charge 
of Lieut. Kitchener represent the work as substan- 
tially completed, the ground thoroughly surveyed, 
and many important historical points identified. 
An average of eight times the names found on ex- 
isting maps has been attained by the English 
officers. One of Lieut. Kitchener’s discoveries 
curiously illustrates the antiquity of tradition. A 
certain point on the road from Bethany to the 
Mount of Olives has been pointed out for cen- 
turies as the place where the Lord mounted the 
ass for his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. No 
tangible basis existed for the story: it was one of 
the thousand myths which cluster around Jerusa- 
lem and its environs, At this identieal spot, how- 
ever, Lieut. Kitchener has :nearthed some medi- 
wval ruins—probably of a Crusader’s chapel, 
which in its day may have been the sanctuary of 
Godfrey de Bouillon or Robert of Normandy. 
Among the ruins was found a stone block—used 
perhaps as an altar—the sides of which were covered 
with paintings. One of these, in a tolerable state 
of preservation, represents the disciples leading 
the historic ass to Jesus. This, while it may not 
absolutely verify the tradition, at least gives it 
the weight and emphasis of age. 

Another of Lieut. Kitchener’s discoveries con- 
nects itself with Ziklag, David’s city, where the 
Amalekites sacked and burnt the dwellings, and 
reaped for themselves so terrible a vengeance. 
Its site Lieut. Kitchener claims is now clearly 
ascertained. 

More than this, it is reported that a leaden 
coffin has come to light, in which was found a 
silver ring, both coffin and ring inscribed 
with Phoenician characters and bearing the dis- 
tinguished names of Samson and Manoah. One 
of these days some explorer may in like manner 
unearth Goliath’s helmet or King Og’s bedstead. 

The English Society promises shortly a narra- 
tive of the whole survey, prepared by Lieut. 
Conder, and intended not so much for scientific 
use as to afford a popular account of the adven- 
tures and escapes of the expedition. This will 
no doubt be valuable, as adding largely to the ex- 
isting information concerning Palestine and its 


people. 








Fictitious FREEDOM.—The ‘‘ Christian Regis- 
ter,” under its new management, is trenching on 
ground to which hitherto a menopoly has been 
given by general consent to the ‘‘ Index” and the 
“Investigator.” It raises a plaint and a warning 
because the President has issued a Thanksgiving 
proclamation. The Free Religionists are of all 
religionists the least free. They are bringing to 








views which we are getting free from in the 
churches. Just as though the President, knowing 


that the whole constituency of these United | 


States, good, bad and indifferent, have a gen- 
eral notion that they are in some way related to 
God, has not a right to recommend them to ex- 
press iton one day in the year. The fact is that 
these Free Religionists are insisting that the 
whole community shall go down to zero and take 
a new start. The President, recognizing that 
there are sensible men left in the country, and 
that they are in a great majority, recognizing that 
there are fathers and mothers, boys and girls, 
people in great numbers, who have religious feel- 
ings and who believe that there is a God that 
governs throughout the universe, issues annually 
a Thanksgiving proclamation, There are some, 
to be sure, who do not believe in God; but the 
vast majority of the citizens of the United States 
do believe in him. And there is nothing in the 
Constitution against their believing in him. There 
is no law in this country that denies a man the 
right to believe in a divine Providence. Nor is 
there any tradition of our government that forbids 
the President’s recognizing these facts, and suggest- 
ing and even recommending that the people of the 
nation should acknowledge their dependence on 
divine Providence and offer thanks to him for 
the bounties which they have received at the hand 
of God. 

Anyone who disbelieves in God, who does not 
believe that there is a Providence, who thinks he 
has nothing but what he got for himself, is at per- 
fect liberty to celebrate a non-thanksgiving day; 
but, on the other hand, we have a right to cele- 
brate a Thanksgiving day; and the President has 
aright to recommend the celebration of it; and 
he has a right, if he chooses, to invite Europe and 
Asia and Africa to join in that celebration. 





NOTES. 

—It is announced that the Rey. James F. Merriam 
has finally been settled over the Congregational 
Church at Indian Orchard, Mass., notwithstanding 
the refusal of the Council to install him. 

—The Christian Union of November 7 contamed a 


touching letter from the Rev. Mr. Gulick at Santan-_ 


der, describing the persecution of a Protestant con- 
vert at the village of Iznatoraf, and the forcible 
seizure and baptism of his children in the Roman 
Catholic church. Mr. Gulick added the expression of 
his “little hope of any satisfaction from the govern- 
ment.’’ But to the honor of the government a royal 
letter of rebuke has been sent to the over-zealous 
Mayor of the village, in terms that leave nothing to 
be desired. He is admonisbed that persuasion and 
argument are the only means permissible in religion, 
and given to understand that when the King and the 
Constitution say that dissenting religions are to be 
tolerated, they mean what they say. We needed some 
new assurance of this, in order to believe it ourselves. 


—It transpires that Mr. Edmund Yates, whose scur- 
rilous personal attack upon Mr. Robert Buchanan 
appeared in the papers a month or two ago, denom- 
inates the British workman a ‘‘puddle-blooded craven 
and cur.” * This will, of course, annihilate the British 
workman—or Mr. Yates. Which? 

—Mr. Buchanan’s answer to Yates’s assault appears 
in the November “Contemporary Review,” and states 
in a very temperate way that he has not yet deter- 
mined what course to take in the premises. He is con- 
tent for the present to leave his case in the hands of 
the “moral analyst.’ The article which provoked 
the controversy was one of the “ Signs of the Times” 
series in the September ‘‘ Contemporary,” entitled 
“The Newest Thing in Journalism,’’ and aimed at Mr. 
Yates’s paper in the London * World.”” Another of 
the same series in the November_issue of that review 
does a service to public morality by exposing the 
“Fashionable Farces,’’ of which conspicuous exam- 
ples have recently been played in theaters of London 
and this city. ‘ 

—A new patron saint is proposed for a class of peo- 
ple hitherto unprovided for in tms regard. It is 
petitioned that St. Francis de Sales may be assigned 
as-patron saint of journalists. He was not an editor, 
exactly, but he took a great interest in setting up a 
printing office with which to fight the Protestants. 
But some persons object to this as an insufficient rea- 
son on which to admit St. Francis, so to speak, into 
the profession, and urge (this is in all seriousness) that 
St. Gabriel would be more nearly the right person, 
in consequence of baving once brought important 
intelligence to the Virgin Mary! This interesting 
competition seems to be exciting no small attention 
in church circles at Rome. 

—It is announced by the managers of the Phila- 
delphia Permanent Exhibition that the opening of 


' the building on Sunday will be for the present dis- 


continued. This is a concession to the demands of 


bear on such questions most bigoted and rigorous ! the chureh-going public. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
—l. What is a proper invitation to the Lord’s Supper? Is it 
necessary fora minister to repeat the usual stereotyped in- 
vitation, ** All members of other Evangelical churches in good 
and regular standing are invited to commune with us”? 

2. When a church member leaves his place of residence how 
long ought he to wait before he takes a letter for admission 
to anether church ? 

8. Is Andover Seminary hyper-Calvinistic in its theology ? 

1. The N. T. fixes no condition whatever to admis- 
sion to the Lord’s Supper except that implied by 
the Lord’s request, ‘‘Do this in memory of me,” 
and by Paul’s injunction to us, as oft as we eat and 
drink to remember that we show forth the Lord’s death. 
The invitation which most nearly complics with the 
spirit of the N. T. is that which invites to the table all 
who desire devoutly and lovingly to commemorate 
Christ’s life, suffericgs and death. The other invita- 
tion is at once too narrow and too broad. It is too 
narrow because it excludes some sincere followers of 
Christ who have been by one or another circumstance 
precluded from joining the church; it is too broad be- 
cause it includes many in the Evangelical churches 
who if they accept the invitation so couehed will eat 
and drink only to their own condemnation, not discern- 
ing the presence of the Lord. The relation of the indi- 
vidual to Christ, not to the church, determines his right 
to sit down at the Lord’s Table. 

2. Norule of universal application can be fixed. A 
removing church member ought to take his letter as 
soon as practicable. Meanwhile he ought to keep his 
own church acquainted with the circumstances which 
prevent him from asking for it. 

3. Andover Seminary is not hyper-Calvinistic. It is 
a fair representative of Edwardean New England 
theology. 

—Did Christ teach the doctrine of election? 

The best definition of the doctrine of election we have 
ever seen is afforded by a story (so far as we know un- 
published), for which we are indebted to the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng Jr. In the early days of Methodism a youvg 
Methodist prescher held forth at one of the workhouses 
in Great Britain. He vigorously denounced the doc- 
trisnes of foreordination and election. A pious old 
woman, brought up in the Calvinistic faith of the 
Presbyterian Church, was asked what she thought of 
the sermon. She shook ber head vigorously, ‘‘I don’t 
believe a word on’t,” said she; ‘‘at all events I know 
the Lord chose me afore ever he saw me; for he never 
would ha’ chosen me arterward.” Election, bardened 
into a philosophic dogma, is not taught in the New 
Testament ; election, as an experience of profound 
humility, is abundantly taught there. One is a petri- 
faction ; the other is a fruit. 

—Will MeClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia, when completed, 
cover all the ground covered, or contemplated, by Smith's 
Dictionaries of Antiquities and Christian Biography? Which 
is the best to have? 

McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia covers more 
ground; for it includes modern theclogy and modern 
biography. Smith’s Dictionaries are all dictionaries of 
antiquity, pagan, Biblical, and Christian. But they in- 
e‘ude fuller information in their field than McClictock 
and Strong’s. For ministers with a small library, and 
for non-professional students, McClintock and Strong 
is the best; for those possessing a well furnished library, 
a good cycl pedia, or other means of information con- 
cerning modern religious thought and life, and wanting 
simply tbe best hand-book to the past, Smith’s series of 
dictionaries is invaluable though expensive. Tney are 
five in number: ‘ Bible Dictiouary,” 4 vols. ; ‘‘Antiqui- 
ties,” 1 vol.; ‘‘ Ancient Biograpby and Mythol gy,” 
8 vols.; ‘ Ancient Geograpby,” 2 vols.; ‘* Christian 
Antiquities,” 2 vols. 

—In a recent sermon Mr. Beecher speaks of the all-powerful 
influence of hereditary qualities in determining character. 
Are not education and the environment of after life more 
potent in this respect ? 

Possibly more potent; certainly less fundamental. 
Nature gives the materials, education works them up. 
It is an old proverb, ‘‘ Yo. cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” Napoleon’s first campaigns were 
at school, with snowballs for ammunition; but be would 
not have been captain there if be had not been Napo- 
leon. Whitefield would not have preached to a con- 
gregation of cbairs in his childbcod if he bad not 
possessed some native bent toward oratory. Hereditary 
qualities determine whether the tree shall be peach or 
pear; environment, how much fruit it will bear, or 
whether indeed it shall bear any. Many a snowball 
captain bas become a peaceful trader; many a chair- 
preacher has lived a silent life. 

In the instructive exposition of the Sunday-school lessons 
in Christian Union of Oct. Ist., it is stated that conversion con- 
sists in a change of one’s will. Does it follow that a man cap 
work his own conversion, or convert himself? If so, is that 
doctrine usually taught from orthodox pulpits? 

The theologians distinguish between regeneration and 
conversion, Strictly speaking, regeneration is the act 
of the Divine Spirit upon the soul; conversion is the 
act of the soul under the inflnence of the Divine Spirit; 
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neither takes place without the other; no philosophy 
can practically discriminate between the two; but, 
metaphysically speakivg, every Christian converts him- 
self, hut is regenerated by the spirit of God. The 
change of will is his own; the influence under which 
that change takes place is God's. 

—The first mention of the soul in the Bible is in Gen. i., 20 
and 80, where beasts, fowls, and creeping creatures are said 
to have “living souls.” in the original Hebrew, ‘* nephesh 
ebaiyah.’” The same words describe the “living soul” of 
Adam. Inthe first the meaning doubtless is that the material 
organism translated “soul” in many places is endowed with 
life or the vital principle. Is the meaning the same when 
applied to the first man, or. if something entirely different, 
on what principle of Biblical interpretation is the change 
made? 

Tbe German, Latin and Greek versions, as well as the 
English, all recognize the creatures which were brought 
forth on tbe fourth day as both moving and living, or 
having, as Lange well puts it, soul-life. ‘The distinction 
between man and the other animals 1s expressed in the 
words ‘‘let us make man in our own image.” The 
Scriptures, however, do recognize a tripartite nature 
in man—the body, in which is the porer of motion 
which is an attribute of iife, a soul, embracing the pas- 
sions and instincts which be has in common with the 
animals, and the epirit, or as we now commonly express 
it, the spiritual nature which is peculiar to man, and of 
which there are no signs in the brute creation. The 
attempt of Mr. Darwin to show a germ of conscience in 
the animal nature is not very successful—icdeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that he recognizes the fact that 
it is not ss—and w? do not now recall that any one bas 
attempted to show that the animal creation possess avy 
thing analogous to the faith power that deals directly 
with the unseen: the materialists geverally denying its 
existerce in man, not asserting its existence in animals. 

—Will you explain the seeming contradiction between the 
passage in Matt. xx., 17-19, where Jesus told his disciples that 
the Jews should “ deliver him to the gentiles, to mock and to 
scourge and to crucify him, and the third day he shall rise 
again,’’ and Jobn xx.,9. where it is said, after the resurrec- 
tion. that “as yet they knew not the Scriptures that he must 
rise again from the dead”? Why did they not know when 
they had been so plainly told by Christ ? 

They did not comprebend the teaching of Christ con- 
cerning his death and resurrection, for the same reason 
that the Jews did not comprehend the teaching of the 
Old Testament prophets; for the same reason that we 
really believe that impending dangers will really come 
upon us. The declaration is made explicitly in Luke 
(ch. xviii., 84) that they did not understand him. 

—Will you please give your readers some information about 
the Free Will Baptists, who are preparing to unite with the 
Congregationalists in this (N. Y.) State? 

The Free Will Baptists are not to be considered a 
schism from the Close Communion body. In common 
witb the whole Baptist denomination, and the Metho- 
dists als», they sprang from the ‘‘ great awakening” 
urder Whitefield and the Wesleys, about the year 1740. 
Of course the Baptist Church existed in America prior 
to that epoch. It was funded, indeed, by Roger Will- 
iams, a bundred years before; but it was at that time 
from the immense accessions received through the labors 
of those evangelists that the church received its strength 
and power. At first the practice of open communioo 
was generally observed, but the tendency of the age was 
hardly in the direction of religious tolerance, and it was 
not long befure baptism by immersion was made a pre- 
requisite to the communioo, The few congregativns 
wh» withstood this separating doctrine avd adhered to 
the more liberal practice formed the nucleus of the 
Freewjll denomination. Ia the South this body at 
first outstripped the other ia numbers, but near the be- 
ginning of the present ceatury a reunion wih the close 
commuuionists was arranged which left only a few 
small and scattered associations devoted to tbe old faith. 
These remoauts, however, were gathered iot> regular 
organizations, and have ever sioce been increasing in 
numbers aud i: fluence. As yet they do not belong to 
the General Confere:.ce, though it is considered prob- 
abie that the near future will witness their admission. 
Thirty years since there were not a half d zen edu- 
cated ministers in the whole body: now there are 
scores. Then they bad only two or thiee small acade- 
mies ; now they maiatain four eulleges, two of which 
are fairly endowed, and already numbering bundreds 
among their alumi; two theological seminar.es, and 
more than twenty semivaries of a high grade. For 
forty years they have sustaised a vigorous mission in 
India, and are doisg a good work among tne Freed- 
men at the South. The entire membership of the 
devomivation, including the Southern churches, is 
estimated at 115,080. The doctrinal belief of the body 
inclines to Acmivianism, Its furm of chuich gover :i- 
ment is congiegational. From time to time proposi- 
tions have been made in the General Conference lo /king 
to a u.ion with some other religious organization. 
The most tangible of these contemplates an arrange- 
meat with the Coogregationalists, on the basis of 
church independence and perfect liberty as to baptism, 





THANKSGIVING VESPERS. 
(Adapted from the German.) 
By J. B. THRALL. 

HE sun now yields dominion, 

And night’s obscuring pinion 
Brushes the upper blue; 
Earth keeps a silence holy, 
The stars in heaven slowly 

Their ancient paths pursue. 


My spirit feels the stillness, 

My beaving bosom’s fullness 
Must speak itself in prayer. 

Father in heaven, I bless thee, 

With childlike heart confess thee, 
Thy mercy and thy care. 


When tempests wild hung o’er me, 
Thou wentest, Lord. before me— 
My hiding place, my shield. 
When shadows dark oppressed me, 
When anxious thoughts distressed me, 
Thy love, thy presence healed. 


The loved ones whom I cherish 
Thou hast not left to perisb, 
Hast kept from sin and shame. 
That I to-night possess them 
And innocent caress them, 
Be praised thy holy Name. 


Now lift me up beside thee, 

Keep me, whate’er betide me, 
To every duty true, 

Till life's brief day forsakes me, 

And, travel-worn, o’ertakes me 
Death's night with falling dew. 


DIVORCING RELIGION AND MoO. 
RALITY. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


jig mne has been a decided tendency of late to 
divorce the substance of religion froin its 
form, and to adhere to the form as constituting 
the appropriate matter of religion. Men are too 
ready to distinguish between morality and re- 
ligion, and to run their religion separately. With 
many religion consists in beliefs and ceremonies, 
while practical morality is either neglected or 
relegated to secular affairs. Politics, intemper- 
ance, unhealthy habits and customs, obscene and 
cruel pastimes, slavery, war and other evils are 
thought to have little or nothing to do with re- 
ligion; while questions of whether the will is de- 
termined by certain motives or not, or whether 
you should be immersed or sprinkled in baptism, 
are thought to be the appropriate subjects of re- 
ligion. All questions of the day, all business 
matters, and all things of a sensational character 
are thought to be particularly distinct from re- 
ligion, or else very slightly connected with it; 
while things of too general a nature to be of 
practical interest, or of times and circumstances 
too remote to be of present application, are 
thought to embrace its immediate concerns. 
While on all practical subjects churchmen allow 
differences of opinion, on fanciful and indifferent 
ones they are apt to insist on unity, both of 
opinion and practice. Men have fought more 
over doctrine than over morals, and more over 
form than over substance. The great theological 
battles have been waged on the acceptance of 
some phrase which few people understand, or the 
observance of some practice which makes no differ- 
ence on the welfare of humanity. There have 
been no great theological controversies over war, 
slavery, democracy, capital punishment, intem- 
perance, or cruelty to animals; but only over 
such matters as taking the cup in the sacrament, 
or determining what became of the Virgin Mary’s 
body. Religion is thought to be purified accord- 
ing as it has nothing in it that relates to our 
ordinary business, It is thought to belong to an- 
other world, or to other thoughts than those of 
ordinary life, as well as to be estimated by other 
standards than those of common sense. 

Especially is it common to divorce religion from 
politics. Our duties to our country, state, city, 
ward, or township are not thought to be a neces- 
sary part of religion, or to so particularly require 
our attention, as the duty of attending prayer 
meeting, or baptizing our children. During 
the war a man could be a traitor, a rebel, 
a “copperhead,” or not, for or against his 
country, without compromising his religious 
character. Prominent churches proclaimed it as 
their glory that they had nothing to do with 
politics; while one church in St. Louis, which re- 
quired its members to take the oath of allegiance, 
was thought to scandalize the Christian name. 
Men are thought to vote for one party or the other, 





and for one political measure or another, with 
moral indifference. One’s duty to his country is 
not thought to be as sacred as his duty to his 
church; and he is thought capable of doing it with- 
out religious considerations. Religion does not in- 
fluence a man in his citizenship as it does in his 
churchmanship, but allows treason, faithlessness 
to principle, or any form of injustice or oppression 
to escape without its condemnation. It does not 
keep us right in politics, as it does in devotion, 
or protect us during the week, as it does on 
Sunday. 

So, by a strange anomaly, religion is made to 
pass by intemperance and liquor dealing. The 
church has never waged war against intemperance 
as it has against certain forms of heresy and non- 
conformity. The greatest evil of the world, cer- 
tainly of our country, has received nothing more 
than a passing notice from most of the churches. 
Such a test of membership as abstaining from 
drinking or liquor selling is hardly known. A 
man may be rejected from a communion because 
he thinks that the Holy Ghost did not proceed in 
the right way from the Father and the Son; but 
not because he makes his fellows criminal by the 
wholesale. Drinking Christians are numerous, 
and even drunken Christians; but they do not 
scandalize the profession like the Christian who 
communes with one of another church, or iaserts 
an extemporaneous prayer in the wrong place. 
Religion is divorced from temperance, and is 
carried on irrespective of it. Its mission is more 
purely abstract and theoretical; denouncing vices 
in general, but not in particular. 

So, many theologians would think it irrelevant 
to religion to attack war, slavery, civil inequality, 
demagoguery, and other evils which threaten the 
existence of society, as well as of general morality. 
They love to think of religion as disconnected 
from such things, or if they attack them in their 
principles they do not in their examples. They 
prefer to teach men how to take the sacrament, 
and how to think about the Seven Churches of 
Asia. Great social and moral movements pass 
over the world almost without the notice of the 
churches, being carried along by politicians, 
business men, and newspaper writers. The 
churches have rarely anything to say about war, 
and, although the peace of mankind is the princi- 
pal part of their mission, they let that question 
be principally determined by politicians. The 
few churches which take a decided stand, and 
have a controlling influence in such questions, are 
decried as preaching the Gospel for worldly con- 
cerns. Churches are thought to be sensational 
which take up the current absorbing interests, or 
cell on men to practice morality on occasions 
where they have a particular chance to do so. 
Sermons are thought lacking in dignity and 
solemnity which divert the mind from the holy 
sacraments and church usages to the questions of 
popular concern. 

So, likewise, churchmen would think it degrad- 
ing to religion to bring it down to tobacco chew- 
ing, cock fighting, or bad cookery. And although 
it may be silly enough to give such matters un- 
due importance, as is sometimes done, it is yet 
things like these which, from their great number, 
largely determine the health and morality of the 
people, and not the questions of the sanctity of 
the altar or the nature of holy orders. We need 
a religion that affects common personal habits 
and business more, and not that affects things 
which do not concern mankind. Religion is un- 
fortunately too much divorced from real uses. A 
minister with sterling common sense, who meets 
the approval of business men and enforces relig- 
ious duties on business principles, is apt to be re- 
garded as irreverent or unecclesiastical. The 
church and common sense are not yet thoroughly 
reconciled. Theology and business do not ‘see 
eye to eye.” The children of darkness are all 
wiser in their day than the children of light. 

And so, in general, there is a divorce between 
religion and practical morality. Philanthropy 
has largely been carried on outside of the church. 
The anti-slavery movement, the movement against 
disfranchisement and political inequality, the 
movement against intemperance and cruelty to 
animals, the movement against capital punish- 
ment and in favor of prison reform, the move- 
ment against war and in favor of international 
arbitration, all have sprung up and been_ carried 
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on as secular enterprises, and largely in opposition 
to the churches, In other countries it has been 
the same. Liberal progress of whatever kind—re- 
publicanism, liberty of conscience, the rights of 
the lower classes—all have proceeded outside of 
the churches and without their sympathy. The 
churches insist too much on divorcing themselves 
from common duty, while at the same time they 
pretend to monopolize all morality. Morality is, 
therefore, neglected between their professions and 
their exclusions, while petty forms and cere- 
monies are elevated to matters of eternal interest. 


HORSE-CAR TALK. 


REPORTED BY A PASSENGER. 


T being a Monday morning, the conversation 

- very naturally started with the religious ser- 
vices of the preceding day, and led finally to some 
remarks upon the Boston pulpit. The Judge 
quoted from a letter to the New York ‘‘ Observer” 
to the effect that Phillips Brooks was considered 
the ablest preacher in Boston. 

The Jurist.—I question the accuracy of that 
statement. Mr. Brooks, I should say, might be 
called with truth the most pleasing preacher in 
Boston. His power resides largely in the emo- 
tional character of his address, though I doubt 
not he is a truly intellectual man. He is fitted 
to influence those who would consider them- 
selves as belonging to the upper classes. 

The Stranger (with some warmth).—TJ consider 
Phillips Brooks the ablest preacher in Boston. 

The Jurist.—And that’s not saying very much 
after all, even if you admit it. I don’t think there 
is any preacher in Boston who stands head and 
shoulders above his fellows. 

The Squire (addressing the Jurist).—You are a 
Congregationalist, I believe ? 

The Jurist.—Yes, I am; but I don’t know that 
that has anything to do with it. Iconsider myself 
a fair average judge of preaching wherever I 
hear it. 

The Squire.—How about Mr. Murray ? 

The Jurist.—Well, I’ve heard Mr. Murray several 
times, but I’ve always been disappointed. 

The Judge.—Mr. Murray is a man of eccentrici- 
ties rather than abilities. 

The Squire.—For my part I don’t like a minis- 
ter whose religion has soured on his stomach, 
with the result to the public of continued theo- 
logical eructations. 

The Jurist.—No, nor do I; though I do not 
know which particular Boston minister you have 
in mind when making that remark. When Mr. 
Murray came to Boston, he had an idea that he 
understood the present ecclesiastical differences 
of the latitude to that extent that he could recon- 
cile them. Yet I suspect he has less influence to- 
day with the Unitarians than some other minis- 
ters I could name who have had far less to say 
about them. 

These words were so directed and toned as to 
give the Squire an opportunity to explain himself, 
but he remained silent. 

The Judge.—I consider Mr. Murray to have 
much of what I wish all our preachers had a little 
more of, 

The General.—Horse-flesh ? 

The Judge (not minding the interruption).—He 
has independence of thought, and he has what the 
artists call breadth of color. 

The General.—As, for instance, in some of his 
Adirondack stories. 

The Squire (who more and more impres¢es the 
company as a very candid man).—After all, it 
seems to me that pulpit ability resides more 
largely in the Presbyterian denomination than in 
any other. 

The General (with persistent malice).—Not ex- 
actly here in Boston, do you think ? 

The Squire.—No; I was thinking of the country 
at large. From Dr. Palmer of New Orleans to 
Dr. Hall of New York, and Dr. McCosh and —er— 

The Jurist.—Dr. MeCosh, I see, does not think 
we have much pulpit talent in this country of 
any sort. 

The Judge.—As for Dr. McCosh, I should say 
that the Congregationalists could match him with 
Dr. Hopkins, or Dr. Woolsey, or President Porter. 

The Jurist here expressed himself as struck 
with the association of leading denominational 
minds with the colleges. 





The Jurist (addressing the Judge).—Did you 
hear Mr. Hale last night ? 
in your church. 

The Judge.—No, I did not; but my boy did, and 
he was delighted with him. The sermon was on 
Character. When Theddie came home, he said if 
he could hear preaching like that he would go to 
meeting morning, noon and night. 

The Jurist.—How old is your boy ? 

The Judge.—Sixteen. 

The Jurist.—H'm. 

Boston. 


I saw he was to preach 


WAITING FOR THE SNOW. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


A. CROSS the leafiess land we go— 


f 


” The lonely, leafless land ! 

W hose brown breast waits the kindly snow 
With its concealing hand. 

It lies and waits its shrouding time. 
What thing is here amiss, 

That Spring’s delight and Summer's prime 
Should come at last to this’ 

Ay, Spring’s delight and Summer's prime, 
And Autumn’s ripened fruit, 

And now, at last, a dreary clime 
Where every bird is mute! 

Is this the end—the end of all? 
Must pleasure grow to pain? 

Each birth foretells a funeral, 
Each leaf must seek the plain! 

‘Tis not the end! ’'Tis but a phase. 
Comes after action, rest; 

So age awaits its snowy days 
To whiten brow and breast. 

Ah, Mother Nature, ever true! 
Ah, mother ever kind! 

In truth, it giveth much to do 
To follow thy sweet mind. 

And ever must I love thee more, 
The more I find thee out; 

And now I see thee fold the poor 
Bare earth in white about! 

Ay, hide it with thy tender hands, 
As ip an ermine dress; 

It rests from toil at thy commands, 
Yet wears new loveliness! 


And, with the self-same touch imprest, 
Upon the brow of age 

Thou leavest the snow white seal of rest 
Sufficing heritage! 


LOVE-WORK.—FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By JENNIE MORRISON. 


I THINK this is about the best time in the whole 
year. We have lovely skies, bright leaves, clear 
air tbat makes one feel strong, and such long, delightful 
evenings. But that is not the best of it. This is the 
time to get ready for Christmas, and the very nicest part 
of Christmas is getting ready for it. Such fun as there 
is in keeping the work out of the way—in tucking the 
precious surprises away in unsuspected corners. In the 
first place we must think up the people to whom we 
want to give presents. Perhaps our time and our money 
will not hold out for all we want todo, but we can have 
the pleasure of thinking about it; and then very many 
useful and pretty things can be bought for a very little 
money, and it takes but very little time to make some of 
the most charming of gifts. It is a good plan to write 
a list of those to whom you wish to give, leaving room 
opposite each name for a memorandum of the article 
you decide to make. If three or four of you are going 
to make something for the same person it is wise to 
consult together so that the gifts may not be duplicated. 

First, let us help the boys. Of course little brother 
wants a hammer. So for him you can fix a 

PRIMITIVE WORK-BENCH. 

Take a board an inch or an inch and a half thick, 
twelve inches wide and fifteen long; fasten on it a small 
box with a sliding cover to hold some nails, and firmly 
tack a strap in which to slip the hammer. The board 
will hold a great many tacks and the little fellow will 
enjoy having his own work-bench. 

BLOCKS. 

Some little children whom I know find an inexhausti- 
ble amvount of amusement in a chest full of plain blocks. 
They are about a half inch thick, an inch and a half 
wide, and three inches long. The older children join 
with the younger in constructing buildings and bridges, 
and quite wonderful mechanical appliances are made 
from them. A premium was offered once to the one 
who would contrive, by means of the blocks alone, to 
throw a block to the ceiling. After some days of study 
and trial the feat was accomplished. Any boy, with a 
saw and some sand paper, can make these blocks from 
the strips of wood which he can get at any saw-mill, 


WHIPS, 


Very pretty whip handles can be made by whittling 
down some light-colored wood till it is about a foot long 
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and about as large round as my little finger—you’ll have 
to guess a trifle about that. After it is smoothed with 
sand paper, scorch it in a candle flame, in irregular 
spots, rub a little more with sand paper, and varnish. 
Ir will appear like bamboo. A friend suggests that she 
should like a pen-handle made in this way; and there 
are many other things which would be equally pretty. 
CARS. 

All children like to play with cars, especially freight 
cars. Take some thin pieces of board three inches 
wide and five inches long; tack two axles underoeath, 
usiog for wheels the little spools on which the Corticelli 
button-hole twist comes. The c.upliog apparatus can 
be made of bits of wire or bent pios. Six or eight of 
these cars, with a tin or wooden engine which can be 
bought for twenty five cents, will delight a little boy 
quite as much as an expensive toy. 

PAPER KNIVES OR PAPER FOLDERS. 

The forms and ornaments of these useful little things 
are ionumerable. Draw a pattern as simple or elab- 
orate in shape as you please. Puas'e this pattern ona 
thin strip of wood and proceed to cut it out. Ingenuity 
will suggest how to do it. Our boys have used jack- 
koife, file and saw, finishing off with sand paper and 
polishing with hard rubbing and a little vil. Prettily 
grained pieces of wood, either hard or soft, dark or 
light, may be used. The great point is to make a thin, 
smooth edge. I have a combined paper cutter and 
book marker which I prize very much. It is barely 
four inches long, is quite thin and sharp at one end, 
while the other end is thick enough to form a little 
handle. About an inch and a half from the point a 
piece of the wood is slit part way down towards the 
handle and smootbly finished off. I can slip a leaf of 
a book or magazine between this little tongue and the 
knife part and leave it there as a mark. I have a paper 
knife with a handle cut in beautiful figures with a 
bracket saw. There are so many beautiful things to be 
made with these saws that I shall not attempt to men- 
tion any. A few weeks ago I went into the work-room 
of a lad who uses a saw very skillfully. His tools 
and all his things were laid in such exquisite order that 
I should have enjoyed sitting there if there were nothing 
else to see. As it was, when he locked the door—he 
had a surprise on hand—and began to run the saw 
through the white wood I was thoroughly fascinated. 
He was making—oh! I mustn’t tell; I promised not. 
But any boy or girl—for girls can do it just as well as 
boys—who gets a saw can at the same place get patterns 
and directions for making all sorts of thiogs. My friend 
told me that holly wood, though more expensive, is 
much easier to work, whiter and more durable, than 
the white wood commonly used. 

One thirg you must not forget—to try and make some- 
thing for Bridget and Mary in the kitchen. You are 
very glad when a nice cake or pie is made for you 
especially, and it will give a pleasure quite worth con- 
siderable trouble if you do somethirg for them, A 
bracket for their room or a simple frame with a bright 
little picture in it, or even a board made convenient for 
them to scour knives on—sometbirg, ever so little, to 
show you care for them. If you can’t make it, take a 
bit of your pocket money and buy something. 

It will be pleasant for the boys to join with their sis- 
ters in some of their gifts. For auntie’s sensitive eyes 
you can make a standard for a 

SCREEN. 


Mine is made of bleck walnut, but iight wood pre- 
pared as described for whip handles would be very 
pretty. Into a solid base fasten an upright stick eight- 
een or twenty inches high, with a cross piece ten inches 
long put about four or five inches below the top; on 
this the screen is to be hung. That can be of worsted 
embroidery, or silver perforated board with a mono- 
gram in silk floss, lined with silk, with pasteboard be- 
tween the lining and outside to stiffen it. Of course, 
you can buy these things much handsomer than you 
can possibly make them, but then how much better it is 
to have something made especially for you. A lady I 
know had a dress which was woven expressly for her. 
Although there were many dresses quite as fine and 
quite as pretty as bers, I am sure that one always had 
in her eyes a peculiar beauty. 

How mavy more things there are for the girls to 
make; that’s one advantage of being a girl. You can 
do almost everything boys can, and a great deal beside. 
First, for baby you must knit a 

SOFT BALL. 


For this purpose you can use odds and ends of 
worsteds, putting enough of bright color to please the 
little one. Cast twenty-five or thirty stitches, according 
to the size of ball you wish, on to rather large-sized 
steel or small bone needles, knit plainly back and forth, 
changing the color every five or six purls (two rows, or 
one each way, make a purl), always being careful to 
join the threads at the same side. When you have a 
piece a little longer than wide bind off and sew it neatly 
together on the wrong side, leaving a small place for 
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stuffing the cotton, of which it will hold a large bunch; 
draw up the ends and fasten them well. 
REINS. 

There are several ways of making very pretty reins. 
Our boys bave a pair knitted in red yarn, with two 
loops for the arms to slip through, and some tiny sleigh 
bells sewed along the front. Another pair are made of 
red webbing, such as is used for real reins. These are 
ornamented with black braid wound around the front 
and with gay rosettes at the loops for the arms. 

SKATE BAGS. 

Thick green baize is a good material, and waterproof 
or any strong woolen goods will do. Make the bag of 
the right size to hold the skates. Some make a division 
inside for each skate, so that they shall not rub to- 
gether. Enbroider or braid the initials in some bright 
color, and make a strap, well fastened on, long enough 
to co over the shoulder. 

WRISTERS, 

Knit on four needles, ‘‘ seamed,” and edged with a 
little crochet border of a suitable size and color. 
Wristers will be thankfully received by almost every- 
body. 

A GOOD, WARM SCARF OR MUFFLER 
is a very comfortable thing. as at least four of our 
household testify, every cold winter’s day. I knit them 
of double zephyr or Germantown yarn; the latter is 
cheaper, the former softer and handsomer. 

Cast on to wooden needles rather Jarger than a com- 
mon lead pencil sixty to ninety stitches. The number 
must always be a multiple of tree. Ninety stitches 
makes a very wide one, grand for a sleigh ride. Put the 
thread in front of the needle, take off a stitch as if to 
‘‘seam,” but without knitting it; knit two together, 
then again the thread in front of the needle, and so on. 
The next row repeat the same process, and you will see 
that the stitch taken off without knitting on the previous 
row is now knitted. The border is pretty knit of sev- 
eral shades of some decided color, with the middle of 
grey or chinchilla, A fringe to match completes the 
scarf, 

This same stitch makes a very pretty 

AFGHAN OR THROWDOWN. 

Cast on 270 stitches of Germantown wool. One I 
have seen is red, with three black stripes at each end, 
the middle stripes wider, finished with a narrow crochet 
border. It is very soft and pretty. A warmer one is 
knit on bone needles in stripes forty-two inches wide, 
plain or garter stitch. The stripes are three hundred 
and ten purls, or six hundred and twenty rows, long. 
They are joined together by ‘‘ double crochet” in alter- 
nate stitches of black and white, and finished at the 
ends with fringe. 

Bronze kid or morocco is a very useful material in 
making presents. First, there are for grandmamma and 
grandpapa 

SPECTACLE WIPERS. 

Cut two pieces of kid the size of the ‘‘eyes” of the 
glasses, line each with chamois leather, and bind with 
very narrow brown ribbon or galloon, Tie the two 
pieces together with a tiny bow. 

POCKET PHOTOGRAPH HOLDERS. 

Cut a strip of the leather five inches wide and nine 
inches long, with one end in the shape of the lap to an 
envelope; line it with brown silk and bind with narrow 
brown ribbon. Fasten to the straight end of the kid a 
strip of the brown silk long enough to hold side by side 
half as many card photographs as you wish to have the 
case hold; over each side of this strip tack inch-wide 
brown ribbon at equal distances, so that the upper and 
lower edges of the cards can be slipped under this rib- 
bon, Cards can be put on each side of the brown silk, 
folded up, the kid cover folded over like an envelope 
and tied with a narrow ribbon. 

LETTER-CASES. 

Cut a piece of kid six inches wide and nine inches 
long; line it and bind it neatly; then fold it together, 
leaving a piece to fold over as lap and stitch the edges 
firmly together. An elastic band keeps it securely 
closed, and papa’s business letters can be safely tucked 
away. There are postage stamp holders, a great variety 
of needle-books, scissors-protectors, sbaving-paper 
cases, and many other things to be made with this 
durable and pretty bronze leather. But big brother at 
college must have a 

BACHELOR'S COMPANION. 

Make a pasteboard box five inches long, two inches 
wide, one and three-quarter inches deep, Cover and 
line and bind each of the four sides of the box separately, 
afterwards ‘‘overhanding” them together. Make a 
cover in the same way. The bottom needs no kid piece, 
but should be neatly covered on both sides with the 
same material as the lining. Fasten in one end a small 
cushion for pins; and if you choose to make this a conve- 
nient traveling case for a lady, make a little stow-away 
for a thimble—most gentlemen disdain to use one. Parti- 
tion off about an inch at the other end for buttons, and 





you will still have room for thread and tape. A little 
strap on the inside of the cover will hold a paper of 
needles, or you may make a tiny needle-book of two 
leaves of woolen goods of a color to correspond with 
your lining, and fasten it on to the cover. Put an 
elastic Joop in the lid, and a button on the box to keep 
it closely shut. On one side of the box put a strap to 
hold scissors. Place the box on a piece of kid five 
inches wide and about ten inches long, lined and bound 
like the box. This piece folds over the box, lapping 
like an envelope on the top. Fasten it with a loop and 
button. This wrapper may have straps to hold various 
convenient a ljurcts to the work-box if desired. 
PEN-WIPERS, 

The shaw] pattern is about the simplest, prettiest, and 
most convenient. Make a roll about four inches wide 
of any dark colored cloth, with an outside piece a little 
wider, of plaid flannel. It should look like a miniature 
shawl rolled up. The straps can be made out of some 
bits of light colored leather, such as are thrown away 
at binderies or shoe-shops, Cut a narrow piece for the 
handle, turn each end over and sew neatly, making the 
stitches on the wrong side. Through these loops slip 
two longer pieces, on one end of each of which a bit of 
leather has been sewed to take the place of a buckle. 
Pass the straps around the roll, through the loops, and 
fasten. The ends of the roll will serve a long time as a 
pen-wiper. 

You must save time to make a hood or mittens or 
wristers for Bridget to wear cold wash-days; a pin- 
cushion for her bureau, a sweeping-cap for Norah, a 
pretty bow for her neck, or a little sachet to put in her 
drawer. Did you ever think to help the .girls keep 
their room tidy by making a shoe-bag, covering a 
box for their combs and brushes, working a simple 
cover for their bureau? Now is the time for every such 
kind deed. 

We can take no gold or frankincense nor myrrh to do 
honor to our dear Lord, when the Christmas stars re- 
mind us how he came to lie in a manger for our sakes; 
but love in our hearts and the expression of it in our 
lives is more to him than the costliest treasures of earth. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES.* 


CONSCIENCE AS THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 
By Rev. JosEpH CooK. 

T= question is sometimes asked : How can conscience 

possibly be defined as both a Perception and a Sensa- 
tion? The answer is, that we perceive the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, we feel that the right ought to be 
chosen and the wrong rejected ; and both these acts pro- 
ceed from Conscience. 

But here are two opposite activities, some say ; and they 
ask: Must not Conscience be either all intellectual or all 
emotional? Is it not all a perception, or all a feeling ! 
Which is Conscience in the last analysis, ‘perceptive or 
emotive ? 

Suppose you ask the same question concerning the sense 
of the beautiful: Which is it, intellectual or emotional ? 
You will find the same difficulties concerning that power 
of man which perceives beauty that you raise concerning 
his capacity to perceive the right. The sense of the beauti- 
ful involves a perception of the distinction between beauty 
and deformity, and a feeling of delight in the one and of 
distaste for the other, just as the sense of the right involves 
a perception of the distinction between good and bad 
motives, and a feeling of delight in the one and of distaste 
for the other, 

Thus the question whether the sense of right is feeling or 
perception is answered by analogy and fact: It is both; the 
sensation involves the perception. And just as the cer- 
tainties of physical science depend on the truths visible to 
us in the perception involved in physical feeling, and the 
certainties of asthetic science depend on the truths visible 
to us in the perception involved in esthetic feeling, so all 
the certainties of moral science depend on the trustworthi- 
ness of the self-evident truths visible to us in the perception 
involved in moral feeling. The three classes of certainties 
—physical, ssthetic and moral—as depending equally on 
self-evident truths visible to us in perceptions involved in 
natural sensations, are of equal degrees of authority. The 
ultimate tests of certainty in physical, esthetic and moral 
science are therefore the same in kind. 

We are all agreed up to the point that we have an ex- 
perience of sensation involving perception of the physical 
law of gravitation; and while we do not know all about it, 
we are sure of the little we do know. Just so, I do not 
know all the laws of the beautiful, but I know there is a 
distinction between deformity and beauty, and that this 
distinction is outside of me and in the nature of things. By 
the same evidence by which I find out that there is a 
physical law of gravitation outside of me, and that there 
is a law of beauty outside of me, so, when I rise into the 
higher faculties of the soul, I find that they have sensa- 
téons; and that their sensations involve perception. There- 
fore, if you follow the scientific method based on the 
trustworthiness of your sensations and the involved per- 
ceptions in physical things, and follow the same method 
based on the trustworthiness of your sensations and the 
involved perceptions in zsthetical things, I affirm that you 
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may apply the principle to moral perception; and thus find 
in the upper sky a law by the scientific method, just as we 
find one in the mid sky and on the earth. 

Physics and esthetics are founded upon the faculty of 
perceiving self-evident truths. We believe it as self-evident 
that the whole is greater than a part, that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space, that every change must have 
a cause. So, in esthetics, although the intuitions there 
never have been so carefully studied as in the range of 
mathematics, we are sure there is a difference between 
beauty and deformity; we do perceive by direct vision 
that a circle and an ugly gnarled line are different, and 
that the one must be put on the right hand and the other 
on the left before any judgment bar of taste. But when 
we rise into the region of morals there is even greater 
clearness of view than in the region of taste. There is 
greater self-evident certainty in moral axioms than in those 
of «esthetics or physics. And if a man is to be loyal to 
axioms; if a thinker is to require from himself consistency, 
we may demand that the scientific method, rising from the 
physical through the ssthetic into the moral, shall hold 
fast to self-evident truth in the higher realm, just as it 
does in the mid-sky and on the sods of purely physical re- 
search. I will not admit that the whole world belongs to 
men who follow scientific truth only in its physical rela- 
tions. Heaven forbid that I should deny that they are 
making important discoveries. They mine into the earth. 
They sink wells down and down; but at the bottom of 
their wells, looking upward, they do not see the whole 
range of truth. To do that they must come to the curb- 
stone, and at least put their heads out and gaze around, 
north, south, east and west. They will find the mid-sky a 
fact, as well as the bowels of the planet; they will find an 
upper sky a fact as well as the mid-sky, and as well as that 
inner vein which they have been working. We are not out 
of the range of gravitation when we are out of the physical 
specialist’s well. We are not out of the range of self 
evident truth when we rise out of the mine and look around 
us and above us. Forever and forever, we must acknow]l- 
edge the unity and the universality of law; and, therefore, 
self-evident moral truth will be to us always a pedestal 
from which the philosophy of religion will be visible to its 
very turret, if only we carry up her telescope to that sum 
mit along the line of the only rent through the clouds that 
God’s own hand seems to have made when he stretched 
forth his creating arm and implanted these self-evident 
truths in the human constitution. 


Acligions Helvs. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 














AT HOME. 
The Rev. K. F. Norris was ordained at Anoka, Minn., 
Nov. 14th. 


The Rev. J.C. Storm of Lockport, [ll., has accepted a 
call to Princeton, Minn. 


The Rev. J. H. Beckwith died recently at his home in 
Chateaugay, N. Y. 

A call has been extended by the Second Congregational 
Church at Grand Rapids, Mich., to the Rev. E. C, Olney. 


The Rev. Arthur Little of Fond du Lac, Wis., declines 
the call extended to him by the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of St. Paul, Minn. 


The Congregational church in Fairmount, Minn., dedi- 
cated, Nov. 18th, a $2,200 house of worship free of debt. 
This is a commendable example. 


Mr. Frank N. Greeley was ordained as an evangelist at 
Orwell, Oswego Co., N. Y., Nov. 13th. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. Curtis of Camden, 


The Rev. W. E. Safford, who had just resigned the pas- 
torate of the Congregational church at Hudson, Wis., died 
at St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 6th, aged twenty-seven years. His 
short ministry had been richly blessed. 


The Congregational church of Hannibal, Mo., after a long 
series of trials, is again united under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Geo. W. Grover, late of Andover Seminary, Mr. 
Grover was ordained to the ministry Nov. 14th. 


The Congregational Society of Grand Haven, Mich., has 
recently pledged the sum of $2,500 to finish its new church 
edifice. The society is represented as deserving aid. A 
church that shows a disposition to help itself ought to be 
helped. 

At a ministerial gathering in Philadelphia last week, the 
Rev. A. R. Van Nest, D.D., was most cordially welcomed 
to his charge in that city. His coming there has elicited 
expressions of congratulation from ministers of all de- 
nominations, 


The Black River and St. Lawrence Association met at 
Philedelphia, Jefferson Co., N.Y., Nov. 13th and 14th. The 
Revs. Messrs. Blair and Westervelt preached, and essays 
and addresses were delivered by the Rev. Mr. Rowley 
and Secretary Holbrook of the State Missionary Association. 


The Rhode Island Congregational Conference held a 
semi-annual meeting at Chepachet, R.I., Nov. 6th, Papers 
were read by the Rev. Jas. H. Lyon of Central Falls, on 
“The Need of a Missionary Revival in’ our Churches,” and 
by the Rev. D, N. Beach of Westerly, on the topic, “ How 





to resist the encroachments of the Sabbath.” Both thesg 
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subjects were well handled and elicited considerable inter- 
est and discussion. 


The “ United Workers” held their fifth annual meet- 
ing in New Haven November 2th. This practical 
charity aims at the relief of the poor and destitute through 
such agencies as a Woman’s Boarding House, a Boys’ Club 
and Holly Tree Inn. It has disbursed through these chan- 
nels during the past year more than $8,000, and set apart 
$1,000 toward a building fund. The officers are ladies of 
New Haven, with an advisory board of gentlemen. 


An interesting array of statistics is presented by the 
Congregational Conference of Minnesota. There are in 
the State 114 Congregational churches and 5,921 members. 
Six churches have been organized during the year, and 82 
have received missionary aid. The Home Missionary Su- 
perintendent, Rev. H. L. Cobb, must be a stirring man. 
He reports 17,196 miles of travel and 245 sermons and ad- 
dresses during the year. The Conference most heartily 
commended Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., for its 
educational character and earnest religious spirit. 


The four weeks which Messrs. Moody and Sankey are to 
spend at Manchester, N. H., have more than half elapsed. 
Their work continues with undbated vigor on their part 
and with increasing interest on that of the people. Mr. 
Henry Morehouse, their coadjutor, is doing effective ser- 
vice. He is described as a young Englishman of modest 
and unassuming appearance, with a persuasive manner 
and speech marked by the peculiarities of his native Lan- 
cashire dialect. It is understood that he was one of Mr. 
Moody’s co-workers in Great Britain. 

The Board of Church Extension of the M. E. Church 
met in Philadelphia Nov, 22d. The treasurer’s report 
showed an increase of receipts for ten months of 1877 over 
the same period in 1876, amounting to $23,000, chiefly 
arising from bequests and a larger income from the Loan 
Fund. Aid has been extended to forty more churches than 
were helped last year. The total number relieved is 222, 
distributed as follows: In the Northeast 32, averaging 
$232.25 each; in the Northwest 60, $182.50 each; in the 
Southeast 72, $172.20 each; in the Southwest 33, $181.20 
each. Chaplain McCabe reports concerning the Methodist 
church in Salt Lake City that he has reduced its debt by 
subscription and collection from various sources, from 
$40,000 to $14,000. This business of fighting debt is be- 
coming almost a profession. 

It may be a useful thing, as some of the brethren at the 
Methodist Reunion claimed, to be in debt ; but it is cer- 
tainly safer and surer to be out of it. Dr. Robinson’s 
church in New York was freed a week ago, by the energy 
of Mr. Edward Kimball of Chicago, from a burden of $87,- 
000, the conditions of payment being that $23,000 more 
shall be raised before the lst of March next, which will 
cancel the church’s entire indebtedness of $110,000. Mr. 
Kimball has in like manner relieved eleven other churches 
from their embarrassments. He is traveling agent fora 
Chicago wholesale house, not a mirister nor a man of any 
considerable means. but a most efficient practitioner in the 
new profession, 


The Essex Co. (N. J.) Bible Society held its 30th anniver- 
sary Nov. 19th. It was reported that in the distribution of 
the Scriptures more work had been accomplished than for 
many years past, the service being performed by the vol- 
untary coédperation of Christian laborers with the society. 
The important statement was made that in consequence of 
the general use of ‘‘ lesson papers,” the demand for Bibles 
by Sunday-schools had fallen off some forty per cent. It 
would be interesting to know how far this per centage 
holds good throughout the country. If the use of lesson 
helps diminishes the study of the Word to this, or any ex- 
tent, the helps had better be thrown away. And if the 
helps are a necessary feature of the International System 
we can better spare the system than let the Bible fall into 
disuse. 


The pioneer Sunday-school work in the Northwest com- 
mends itself to the attention of Christian people. Here 
are vast states and territories, occupied mainly by an in- 
dustrious agricultural population, almost destitute of re- 
ligious privileges. The large towns, it is true, offer facilities 
for worship, but in the farming districts, where the bulk of 
the people live, there is a lamentable dearth of everything 
of the sort. Into this region, comprising Western Iowa, 
Nebraska, Southern Dakota and Minnesota, the American 
Sunday School Union has, within the past eight or ten 
years, sent its agents. Reports from these sections indicate 
the most gratifying success. In one county in Nebraska, 
where in 1872, outside of two railroads towns, there were 
no Sunday-schools at all, the missionary of the Union has 
organized thirty schools, all of which are in flourishing 
operation. Throughout the state the same missionary has 
established one hundred and twenty-five schools, and has 
awakened such a spirit of interest and devotion that many 
of the schools, contrary to the usual custom, have kept 
open during the winter. In seventy instances regular or 
occasional preaching services have also been established. 
The process of organizing a church in the West is pro- 
gressive. It begins with the Sunday-school, moves on a 
step, when a prayer-meeting is initiated; and from this 
advances to occasional, and then stated preaching. In 
Southern Dakota eighty schools have been established and 
are cared for by a single missionary. In Northwestern 
Minnesota one missionary has, within six and a half years, 
organized two hundred schools, all of which are now 
flourishing. At one hundred of these stations preaching 
services are at this time regularly maintained. For the 
support of each missionary the inconsiderable sum of 
$800 per annum is required, It is safe to say that no more 





profitable or useful investment of the money could be 
made. ‘‘ How shall they preach except they be sent?”’ 


In Colorado the churches are undertaking the work of 
state evangelization on their own account. At a meeting 
of the Colorado Christian Missionary society held at Denver 
Oct. 19th, it was determined that preachers should be sent 
without delay to the destitute portions of the state. To 
this end, the churches there are requested by the society 
to take up monthly missionary collections. It is also urged 
that the energies of Christians be concentrated upon the 
organization of Sunday-schools. Here is one of the best 
commentaries upon the work of the Sunday-school Union 
and like associations. It is perhaps not so many years ago 
that missionaries were going from New York to Denver. 
Now Denver itself becomes a source of religious influence. 
So the work grows. 


The Methodist Re-union and Tea-party, which took place 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Nov. 23d, was a rea- 
sonable success. It brought together some 1,500 people, 
realized perhaps $3,000, and promoted a considerable flow 
of social feeling, good will and tea. The exercises of the 
evening, to which the tea was after all only auxiliary, 
comprised a number of interesting addresses, alternating 
with music. It had been announced that the Secretary of 
the Navy, Hon. R. W. Thompson, would participate, and 
it was also expected that Mrs. Hayes would accompany 
the Secretary from Washington. Public business, how- 
ever, detained Mr. Thompson, so that neither he nor Mrs. 
Hayes was onhand. Then Dr. J. H. Vincent, who followed 
Mr. Thompson on the programme, followed his example in 
staying away. The audience probably did not much expect 
the Secretary of the Navy, but Dr. Vincent’s absence caused 
general disappointment. The Rev. J. M. Buckley, who 
filled the place of the two delinquents and yet insisted that 
he did not, made a most effective address. Mr. Buck- 
ley argued in favor of debt as an incentive to economy, 
and claimed that some men never learned to save until 
they had contracted obligations which they were required 
to pay. This ought to be a comforting doctrine to many 
of our debt-ridden churches. Another stirring speech was 
made by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Fowler, editor of the ‘‘ Christian 
Advocate,” and others by Dr. Warren, of Boston, and 
Bishops Andrews and Bowman. The musical part of the 
programme was agreeably rendered by Mrs. Butman, Miss 
Agnes Lasar, and the perennial Hutchinson Family. Sup- 
per was spread in the rooms of the Art Association adjoin- 
ing the Academy, and the people ushered to the feast in 
squads of 500 at a time. Altogether the occasion was an 
agreeable one, and, it is to be hoped, helpful to the Meth- 
odist denomination in Brooklyn as well as to the two in- 
digent churches for whose relief it was primarily designed. 


ABROAD. 

Great Britain.—The Clouds after the Rain.—Hardly 
have the doors closed upon the peaceful Church Congress 
when the sound of war between the church factions breaks 
out again. The evangelical clergy who took part in the 
Congress are suffering many things at the hands of their 
still more evangelical brethren who stayed away, for their 
alleged concessions to error, and their failure to rebuke the 
‘false prophets” of the ritualist school. The clergy of 
Sheffield being brought together to vote an invitation to 
the Congress to meet in that city the next year, a sharp 
protest was heard from the Low Church party. The Rev. 
Dr. Potter expected from these Congresses ‘“ the worst re- 
sults.” ‘‘The last Congress at Croydon sickened him.” 
Other speakers agreed with him. But the invitation was 
voted by a large majority. On the other hand, that iras- 
cible old archdeacon, Denison, at a meeting of the Church 
Union at Bristol, exhorts his High Church brethren to 
keep away and have nothing to do with the Lows, 


Humors of the Conflict.—It seems a cruel and inhuman 
thing to keep persons of “different religions” and incom- 
patible temper caged together in the same church. When 
a church gets to such a pass as that, perhaps the best thing 
to do with it is to split it. But any who, meanwhile, can 
find in this acrimonious conflict some trace of humor, is a 
public benefactor. Such an one is Magee, the Irish bishop 
of the English See of Peterborough, who, among his serious 
brethren, performs something of the function of Mr. Sun- 
set Cox in Congress, Laboring to reconcile his quarrel- 
some suffragans to a diversity of usage which he considers 
irremediable, he draws a pathetic picture of ‘“‘a youth of 
five-and-twenty,” ‘‘turned into the vestry room of his par- 
ish church and told to robe himself for Holy Communion, 
under very heavy penalties if he makes the least mistake 
with the robes he puts on.” In these afflicting circum- 
stances, the youth is represented as asking, like a tearful 
miss distracted with anxieties about her first ball, and un- 
certain of the correct fashion, ‘‘ Where am I to find the 
pattern of these robes ?”” The only answer is that he must 
compare together the first and second prayer-books of 
Edward VI., with the advertisements of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the Act of Uniformity. The bishop is of opinion 
that such a youth has neither brains nor culture enough 
for such a profound study. 





A Rumor is current that the Low party are projecting 
an Evangelical Church Congress all by themselves. But 
it is impossible to believe them capable of anything half so 
enterprising. 





The Great Agitation approaching.—A very cautious 
speech of Lord Hartington, the leader of the Liberal party, 
made to a Scottish audience, to the effect that his party 
would be ready to meet the Disestablishment question 
whenever it should become ripe for discussion, is made 
the subject of extraordinary comment by ‘‘The Times.” 
The leading journal declares that 

“It is evident that after this Disestablishment“has passed 





into the category of debatable party questions, and the 
speech in this respect constitutes a new departure of the first 
importance for the Liberal party. He [that is Lord 
Hartington] has put the question of Disestablishment in the 
foreground; and when a Liberal leader proclaims himself 
only waiting till a question is somewhat ripe for solution, we 
may be sure that it will ripen very rapidly.” 


The ‘‘Times” adds that the Disestablishment question 


“bids fair to become the greatest Liberal question of the 
future.” 





In Scotland the Disestablishment question is to be first 
brought on, according to the programme. The Scottish 
branch of the Liberation Society makes a strong point 
against the established Kirk, as follows: 

“It is surely irritational that congregations having ample 
means should be provided with ministerial services at the 
public expense; and not less so that the funds of the state 
should be drawn upon for shepherds without flocks,” 

These two categories being ruled out, the State would be 
left with only a small burden on its hands. 





The Heresy Trials in Scotland.—The Committee on Dr. 
Dod’s case have concluded that there is no occasion for 
judicial action. But the Aberdeen Free Presbytery are 
getting the “instruments” ready for the trial of Prof. 
Smith. They have made an addition to the preamble of 
the accusation, implying that Prof. Smith’s writings by 
neutrality of tone and rashness of critical construction 
tend to disparage the divine authority and inspired char- 
acter of Scripture. The addition is designed to afford 
standing ground for a charge of censure against the Pro- 
fessor in case the charges of heresy can not be substanti- 
ated. 





GERMANY.—The Death of the Archbishop of Munich 
makes another see vacant in Bavaria. He was no shining 
light, the late Archbishop von Scherr, and for twenty-one 
troublous years that he has sat upon the throne he has 
had enough to do to keep himself on good terms with the 
Pope without embroiling himself with the King and the 
Emperor. 


Kulturkampf.—The other vacant sees in Bavaria are 
Spires and Wurzburg. The nominees for these two famous 
bishoprics have been designated by the government, 
according to the terms of the Concordat ; but they are 
persons who have some respect for civil government as a 
divine ordinance, and the Pope refuses to confirm them. 
It is not likely that the nominee for Munich will be more 
acceptable to the Pope; and at the game of outwaiting 
each other, at which the parties are now playing, the infirm 
old pontiff is under a terrible disadvantage. ? 





In Prussia only one death of a bishop has taken place 
since the Kulturkampf began ; and yet seven out of the 
twelve sees are vacant, to wit: Cologne, Breslau, Posen, 
Munster, Paderborn, Treves and Fulda. In Hesse, the 
great see of Mainz is vacant, and in Baden, that of Frei- 
burg. Out of some two dozen sees in the Empire, about 
half are unoccupied. And yet the State seems to get on 
very well without bishops ; and the Church too, in fact, for 
in spite of all penalties the Court of Rome, with a success 
which must be exasperating to the Bureau of Public Wor- 
ship, manages to get its decrees published and executed. 





Old Catholic.—The recent annual Congress at Mainz pre- 
sented no feature of importance. 


SWITZERLAND. — The Decamping Liberal Catholics.— 
Messrs. Langlois and Renault, whose sudden run-away 
from their Old Catholic parishes and return to “ the Ro- 
man obedience” we have already reported, continue to be 
talked of by the Geneva newspapers. They were notable 
men in that peculiar lot of clergy. M. Langlois was a 
somewhat insubordinate brother, who found the yoke of 
the committee of laymen hardly more tolerable than that 
of the bishop from which he had withdrawn his neck. But 
in point of dignity of character, intellectual ability, and 
success in his work, he was perhaps the best man in the 
bunch. And yet his success was a dismal failure. As for 
his companion, Renault, he has a comical distinction in his 
present character as the man who, when the Abbé Marchal 
deserted in like manner some months ago, rushed inte 
print with a most abusive pamphlet, flinging all manner of 
vile epithets after the deserter, the turncoat, the traitor, 
the double apostate. 








ITaLy.—The Tavanni Affair, but for the superior inter- 
est of the “ Curci Affair,” would attract general attention 
in the newspapers. In the Trastevere, near the Vatican, 
stands a house which in 1867 was the scene of a horrible 
affray. It was held by a company of sixteen patriote 
under the lead of a woman, Judith Tavanni, against the 
Pope’s troops. The latter prevailed at last, and massacred 
the whole company under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity. Ten years have passed, and now the Traste- 
verines have set up a monument in the wall of the house 
in honor of the seventeen persons ‘ butchered by the Pon- 
tifical mercenaries.” The tablet has just been inaugurated, 
amid a great concourse of people, with speeches by work- 
ingmen, very eloquent and very extreme, denouncing the 
Pope and the clergy, and the Government that parleys 
with them. The inauguration was openly intended as a 
‘‘demonstration of pious reverence for the fallen, of pro- 
test against the power in whose name they were assassi- 
nated, and of faith towards freedom and fatherland which 
those heroes hallowed with their noble blood.” The cleri- 
cal organs are, however, still obdurate, and outrage pop- 
ular sympathies by stigmatizing the victimized Romans as 
“conspirators” against their “legitimate sovereign,” and 
the hireling instruments of despotism as ‘‘ brave fellows,” 
who on that occasion ‘‘saved Rome from a great catag- 
trophe,” 
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THE GOSPEL IN TURKEY. 
THe CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE, ) 
AINTAB, Turkey, Sept. 17, 1877. \ 
To the Editor of the Christian Union : 

You will remember, doubtless, that during the year 
1874 you gave me special assistance in raising funds for 
the establishment of a college in this city. Your read- 
ers will be glad, perhaps, to know what success has at- 
tended our experiment. We have erected a plain but very 
substantial building for the use of the college, but have 
thus far, for want of funds, been able to finish off only the 
west wing. We rejoice, however, that we are able to do 
this much and thus obtain comfortable, even if not exten- 
sive, quarters for the coming winter. 

At the close of the last term there were thirty-eight 
young men connected with the college. Many more are 
preparing to enter at the beginning of the fall term in 
October. The war has greatly increased the taxes and ex- 
penses of the common people. This will doubtless prevent 
many worthy persons from entering the college who would 
do so in ordinary times. We put the price of board and 
tuition at fifty dollars a year; yet numbers write us that 
they cannot raise more than twenty-five dollars for the 
purpose. My principal object in writing you is to ask if 
there are not those among your readers who will aid in 
paying a part of the support of some of these young men. 
The Sunday-schools of the United States responded gen- 
erously to the appeals which I made through your columns 
for the college. Every stone in the beautiful college build- 
ing has been paid for by the Sunday-schools of America. 
Will not the same schools help us still? We need fifteen 
hundred dollars to finish and furnish the building. I will 
write a special letter to any individual or to any Sunday- 
school that will send us twenty-five dollars either toward 
finishing the building or toward the support of a student. 
The money may be sent either to Rev. Edward G, Porter, 
Lexington, Mass., or to Rev. Charles P. Bush, D.D., Bible 
House, N.Y,, and will be applied according to the wishes of 
the donors. When money is sent from a Sunday-school I 
should be glad to have it accompanied by a few lines from 
the superintendent of the school. 

The necessity for such institutions as the one we are es- 
tablishing here arises largely from the lack of educated 
Christian men in the country. This is the prime want of 
the Turkish empire to-day. Many friends in America and 
England hesitate to aid such institutions because of the un- 
certain state of political affairs in this country. It is true 
a terrible war is raging in European Turkey and on our 
northeasterp borders, the issue of which we cannot pre- 
dict; but we may be sure that this cannot depopulate the 
country. Tens of thousands will, no doubt, fall in battle 
or die in hospitals: multitudes of homes will be made deso- 
late; but the masses of the people will not be destroyed. 
We are at work among the masses. Thus far we in this 
part of Turkey have not been disturbed by the war in our 
work. The war taxes press heavily on the people, making 
it hard for our evangelical churches to support their pas- 
tors and teachers; but otherwise all branches of our work 
are going on quietly and very successfully. The mission- 
aries have remained at their posts throughout the country, 
and this has helped much to keep up the hopes of the peo- 
ple. Very little is known here in regard to the actual state 
of military affairs, as the government keeps very strict 
guard over the press. The people greatly dread the ex- 
tension of the war through the winter and during another 
summer; for they know that that means a still greater in- 
crease of their intolerable burdens. Our frequent prayer 
is that these days may be shortened, for the distress is 
very great. Yours most truly, 

TILLMAN C, TROWBRIDGE. 





Che Sundap-School., 








PAUL AT ROME. 


December 16- 


Acts xxviii., 16-31. 

“Tam ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome 
also; for fam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’”—Rom. 
i., 15, 16. 

HE city of Rome at the time of Paul’s vi-it was a 
: large and irregular mass of buildings, without an 
outer wall. Some of the buildings must have presented 
a magnificent appearance, but many of the more notable 
of those of the modern city were not in existence; the 
streets were generally narrow and winding; and the 
houses on either side were enormously high, shutting 
off the sunlight. The population was somewhat greater 
than that of New York city at the present time—say 
about a mijlion and two hundred thousand. Half the 
people were slaves; of the freemen a greater part were 
miserably poor; there was no middle class; no pop- 
ular education; and the wealthier class had lost the old 
Roman courage by their habits of luxury and vice. The 
period of decadence which preceded the final dissolu- 
tion of the mighty Empire was beginning to make itself 
manifest. Already the more remote tributary provinces 
were trying to throw off the restraints of Roman rule. 

The Jews were then already beginning to be a migra- 
tory race. They were already beginning to suffer that 
petty and sometimes bitter persecution which has 
since been their fate for eighteen centuries. They 
lived in pagan as they have since lived in Christian 
Rome, in a quarter by themselves. The ancient Ghetto 
was the poorest and dirtiest quarter in the city. Its in- 
habitants were the despised and outcast of Rome, They 





were porters, barterers and pedlars. An influential Jew 
was either a renegade or a hypocrite. 

Christianity as well as Judaism had reached Rome 
before Paul did. It had been planted possibly by Aquila 
and Priscilla; more probably it had not been planted, 
it had been wafted here, as seeds are sometimes wafted, 
by a wind; for Christianity was already beginning to 
be in the very air and to travel by a process of moral 
contagion. 

To this city came the apostle Paul; traveling along 
the famous Appian Way, the great Roman road leading 
southward along the coast from Rome. The heroism of 
his courage not less than the service which he had ren- 
dered in saving the lives of men‘and soldiers had en- 
deared him to the centurion. While, therefore, the 
other prisoners were delivered to the captain of the 
guard, special privileges were allowed to the apostle. 
Funds were provided, perhaps by the Christians 
in Rome, and he was able to hire a house for 
himself, which became a sort of headquarters for the 
Christian disciples in the city. Here he spent two 
years, preaching the Gospel in a very quiet and un- 
ostentatious way, in the capital of the world. Many 
friends gathered about him. Luke (Col. iv., 14), Timo- 
thy (Philemon 1, Col. i., 1), Tychicus (Col. iv., 7), Mark 
(2 Tim. iv., 11), Demas (Col. iv., 14) Aristarchus (Col. 
iv., 10), Epaphras (Col. i., 7) are among those mention- 
ed in his letters. For he still carried in his heart the 
churches which he had founded. Of the epistles sent 
forth from this Roman residence doubtless more have 
been lost then have been preserved. The careful stu- 
dent will find in an attentive perusal of the epistles to 
Philemon, the Colossians, and the Philippians, a picture, 
or rather a series of pictures, suggestive but not elabor- 
ated, of his experiences. The latter was written in 
thanks for a missionary box that was sent to him from 
Philippi; it is specially suggestive of his inner life. 

Without entering here into this fuller study we may 
find in Luke’s brief account in the 28th Cbapter of Acts 
some suggestive lessons. 

I. Accused by the Jews, sent through a stormy sea, 
at peril of his life, on a groundless accusation, com- 
pelled to appeal from his own countrymen to the pagan 
Emperor to save his life, it would have been no strange 
thing if he had ‘stood on his dignity” and waited for 
advances to come from the Jews in Rome. He did 
nothing of the kind. He that is right can always afford 
to be the first to seek reconciliation. On this principle 
Paul acted. He sent for the leaders among the Jews of 
Rome, the men most likely to be prejudiced among 
them, and carefully disavowed any feeling against hig 
own nation in the appeal which he had taken unto 
Cvesar. 

II. The result was what it generally is in such cases: 
he disarmed prejudice and secured attention. They 
replied by disavowing any feeling against him and by ask- 
ing him to explain the doctrines of that Christian sect, of 
whicb they heard so much and knew so little. 

III. This gave him the opportunity he desired ; not 
to defend himself but to preach the Gospel. And he 
seized it. He invited them to a second conference in 
his own house; and there he set forth before them 
the nature of the kingdom of God, which the prophets 
had foretold and which Jesus had come to inaugurate. 

IV. In this unfolding, his method is a lesson to the 
preacher and teacher. It was both an exposition and a 
testimony. An exposition of the Old Testament fore- 
shadowings of the New Testament dispensation, such 
as is afforded by Stephen’s address in Act vii., and 
Paul’s in Acts xiii, and a testimony, from his own per- 
sonal experience, to the reigning power of Cbrist in his 
own heart. It was both Biblical and experimental. 

V. In all bis work was there the strength of a serene 
and sure confidence in the promise, ‘‘Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” This trait 
of his character is conspicuous throughout the history 
of his ministry. Paul never doubted under any circum- 
stances. The Lord was with him at sea, on the shore 
and before his most malignant accusers. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


AT MELITA. 

1. Elliot, on his dying bed, taught a little Indian girl her 
letters. ‘“‘’Tis a most heavenly work,” he said. Paul, wet 
and weary, picks up sticks. The Lord Jesus washes the 
disciples’ feet. If man is too good for any humble work 
for Christ’s little ones, or so high as to look down upon 
rags, ignorance, vice, with no feeling of a common hu- 
manity and a common Saviour, he is too good and high 
to teach. 

2. A teacher looked long at a viper crawling out of a 
chance to misuse intrusted funds; was bitten; died spirit- 
ually, A viper may lurk in a new bonnet or dress. Put 
them on the head or back, not into the heart. Some are 
bitten by a shiny and noxious viper, sensuality. They die 
of gangrene of the heart. Alas for the class-that stands, 
in awe or mockery, about the grave of a soul bitten by the 
viper of strong drink! "I'were well for teachers, like Paul, 
to shake off vipers before they are bitten. ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones.” ‘If thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off. It is better —,” 
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TWO ITALIAN DRAMATISTS. 

Two more of the ‘‘ Choice Autobiographies”! which 
Mr. Howells is introducing to the public have come to 
hand, and fully sustain the favorable impression made 
by their predecessors. In each Mr. Howells’s introduc- 
tion is of course the main feature of interest. But the 
introduction by no means exhausts the subject, and we 
are led to peruse Alfieri and Goldoni themselves with a 
keener pleasure from having already read what Mr. 
Howells has to say about them. Vittorio Alfieri, poet 
and dramatist, was born of noble Italian parents in the 
year 1749, at Asti, a little village of Piedmont, Italy. 
He died at Florence in the year 1803, aged 54. A more 
singular person it would be difficult to find in history. 
A more suggestive experience than his rarely appears in 
print—certainly not in the form of autobiography. 
Few men are so frank to confess their faults, so ready 
to impute to themselves the worst principles. Upon his 
early years—indeed upon all that period of his life prior 
to his twenty-seventh year—Alfieri lavishes unmitigated 
abuse. He disparages his youthful virtues, if he ad- 
mits any, and exaggerates his vices. He anatomizes 
his motives and actions, and holds the spectacle up to 
the ridicule of his readers, He makes himself out a 
morose, idle, uneducated loafer, an aristocratic tramp, 
roaming restlessly over the world, engaging only in 
dissipation and intrigue. His own worst enemy could 
not be more spiteful or vindictive. His readiness to 
admit all this amounts to eagerness; and his eagerness 
is so absorbing that we begin to suspect a motive in it. 
And the motive, when we come to look for it, is not 
difficult to find. The man is merely setting off the 
follies and vices of his youth against the achieve- 
ments and virtues of his manhood; and in order that 
the Jatter may be more conspicuous, he draws the con- 
trast with all possible sharpness. He uses an expedient, 
not unfamiliar to artists, of bringing out one part of a 
picture by throwing the other in darkest shadow. ‘‘ He 
forgets nothing that will enhance the surprise of his 
future greatness.” His twenty-seventh year, Alfieri 
makes the turning-point in his eareer. It was at this time 
that he began to feel the poetic inspiration, and to en- 
tertain an ambition beyond the debasing pursuits with 
which he had heretofore been satisfied. He now took 
up for the first time the study of the Italian poets, del- 
uging his brain, as he relates, ‘with Petrarch, Dante, 
Tasso, and Ariosto; and for two years he pursued these 
labors with intense energy and zeal. During this period 
he produced, with ‘more or less satisfaction to himself, 
several minor poems, In 1778, when twenty-nine years 
of age, he composed that one which Howells considers 
his best, ‘‘as giving the widest range of feeling with 
the greatest vigor of intellect”’—the gloomy tragedy of 
Orestes. His subsequent’works are of the same somber 
character. ‘‘ When he left the life of a dissolute young 
noble for that of tragic authorship, he seized upon such 
histories and fables as would give the freest course to a 
harsh, narrow, gloomy, vindictive and declamatory 
nature; and his dramas reproduce the terrible fatalistic 
traditions of the Greeks—the stories of (.dipus, Myrrha, 
Alcestis, Clytemnestra, Orestes, and such passages of 
Roman history as those relating tothe Brutuses and to 
Virginia.” It is on these tragedies, produced between 
the years 1778 and 1787, that Alfier’s reputation mainly 
rests. At this time he wss living in Florence, with his 
wife, the Countess of Albany, whose former husband 
had been the dissolute Charles Edward—last of the 
English Pretenders. From 1787 until his death in 1803, 
he was mainly occupied with study and the revision of 
his works. Asa record of human weakness and con- 
ceit, interwoven with talent of the highest order, 
Alfieri’s history has perhaps no parallel in literature. 
‘*He seems to have had no principles, good or bad,” 
says Howells, briefly epitomizing his character, ‘‘ but 
only passions.” 

For a complete offset and contrast to the life of 
Alfieri, one cannot do better than read that of Carlo 
Goldoni. Mild and amiable of temperament, studious 
in his habits, brought up in straitened circumstances, 
with an early dispositton to the comedy of life rather 
than its tragic side, Goldoni’s character is in all respects 
the reverse of his illustrious fellow-countryman and 
contemporary. At the age of 8 he composed his first 
comedy ; in his long life of 86 years he produced 150. 
One sentence, taken almost at random from the autobiog- 
raphy, suggests his simple hearted kindliness: ‘ I have 
all my life endeavored,” he writes, ‘‘to make up to those 
who had either good or bad reasons for avoiding me ; 
and whenever I have succeeded in gaining the esteem 
of a man prepossessed against me, I have considered 


1 Life of Vittorio Alieri. (Autobiography.) With an Essay 
by Wm. D. Howells. Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

1 Memoirs of Carlo Goldoni. (Autobiography.) Translated 
from the original French by John Black. With an Essay by 
Wm. D, Howells, Jas. R, Osgood & Co,, Boston, $1.25. 
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that day as a day of triumph.” Howells compares him 
to Oliver Goldsmith, with respect to the ‘‘ amiability of 
his satire, the exquisite naturalness of his characteriza- 
tion, the simplicity of his motive,” and finds other points 
of resemblance in his personal history. If the narrative 
of Goldoni’s life, being less lurid and dramatic than 
Alfiieri’s, commands less attention, its details are much 
pleasanter reading and will no doubt make it more 
acceptable to the general public. 


Under the title of ‘‘Our Neighborhood,” Mr. Chas. D. 
Baker has issued a neat and attractive literary monthly of 
twelve pages. The second number contains a good portrait 
and sketch of the Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. The office is at 
679 Bedford avenue, Brookly n. (#1 per annum.) 

‘From Bethlehem to Calvary,” by Faith Latimer (Nel- 
son & Phillips, New York; Hitchcock & Walden, Cincin- 
nati), is not a book of travels, as might possibly be imagined, 
but a simple and continuous rendering of the Evangelists’ 
It might be advantageously added to Sunday- 
school libraries. 


story. 


One of the very choicest of the admirable “ Literature 
Primers,” edited by John Richard Green, is the one devoted 
to ‘“Shakspeare,” by Edward Bowden, LL.D., of the 
University of Dublin. We do not know where so much 
information about the dramatist can be found compressed 
and so clearly stated. (D. Appleton 


” 


in so small a space 
& Co.) 

A powerful blow is struck at the vicious system of Italian 
slavery which was sought to be established here in the 
persons of the miserable little boy violinists and harpists 
we were accustomed to see on the streets of our principal 
cities by the story of the ‘‘ Child-Hunters,” written by a 
‘Friend of Italy ” whose name is withheld. It shows up 
the odious system in thrilling terms and in its true light. 
As an appendix the laws of Italy and of several States to 
‘‘ prevent traffic in children” are appropriately introduced. 
Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, are 
the publishers. 

When one strikes a fresh book, how fresh it is! The Rev. 
John Service, ‘‘ Minister of Inch,” does a great deal of 
home-made thinking in a quiet and reverent way. Indeed 
we have not often met with a book so earnestly religious 
and at the same time so sturdily religious as Service's 
‘Salvation Here and Hereafter.” We know of no book 
of the kind in which one can get so good a notion of the 
newer and broader school of religious thought in Scotland. 
The essays on the “Spiritual Theory of Another Life,” ‘* The 
Authority of Truth and the Authority of the Scribes,” 
‘‘ Confession of Sin and Confessions of Faith” remind one 
much of the spirituality, sweetness and courage of Frede- 
rick W. (Macmillan & Co.) 

We should say of ‘‘ Pegasus Re-saddled,” by H. Chol- 
mondeley Pennell, that on this occasion Pegasus might 
better have been left unsaddled. This book of 120 pages is 
a collection of poems, so-called, which, with perhaps a very 
few exceptions, are trifling jests on ‘‘man’s love and 
woman's love.” The free use of French phrases and “‘slang,” 
and what we suppose to be the technical language of the 
wine-shop, the gaming-table, and the race-course, render 
much of the book incomprehensible to those not familiar 
with such places. The illustrations and the text seem well 
adapted to one another. Mr. Pennell appears to possess 
some ability to rhyme, and some talent for “‘putting things,” 
but there is very little in this book which is worth being 
put between covers. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The devotional ‘‘Poems of Mr. B. D. Hill, C. 8. P.,” 
published by the Catholic Publication Society, Warren 
Street, are rather remarkable productions.. As poems 
they are very far from being destitute of the “ faculty 
divine”; but to the Protestant, their passionate adoration 
of Mary recalls too vividly the pagan pxans to Venus, or 
the chivalrous songs of medizval knights to their ladye- 
loves. Indeed, Mr. Hill courts the latter definition of his 
love to Mary, unto whom he distinctly offers the love due 
to mother, sister, spouse, the adoration due to a divinity 
and the homage due to a queen. Yet many of the verses 
are full of music, and, to those persuaded in like manner 
with Mr. Hill, are possibly full of spirituality and devo- 
tion. 

The American Tract Society publish this month ‘ The 
Apostles’ Preaching,” by the author of ‘‘ Peep of Day.” It 
is a plain account of the facts detailed in the “Acts,” with 
special reference to the labors and sermons of the first 
missionaries. It is intended for children, and the inten- 
tion is ably carried out. The type is clear, the book is well 
bound and contains twenty-five illustrations. Price, in- 
cluding postage, 66 cents. The same house also issue an 
excellent tale called ‘‘ Harry Fennimore’s Principles.” It 
is a book very suitable for bright, intelligent boys between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen; it has an every-day, rea 
sonable plot, and the standard of morals is not set at an 
impossible or Quixotic height. There are few youths who 
would not enjoy its perusal, and few, we should hope, who 
would not be the better for it. Price, with postage, $1.08. 

Among all the books on our table there is scarcely one 
which seems to be more thoroughly fitted to supply a need 
than ‘‘ The Kindergarten Guide,” by Maria Kraus-Boelte 
and John Kraus, It is not intended to be a complete in- 
structor in all the philosophy of Froebel, nor will it, alone, 
suffice to make Kindergarten teachers; but it will greatly 
help the mother who wants to make her babies enjoy them- 
selves while they are being educated, and will give any 
teacher a good stock of useful ideas. The three volumes 
of the guide already published—we judge others are likely 
to follow—cover, in their suggestions, the seven “ gifts,” 
which are the earliest apparatus put into the hands of 
children brought up by this method. From the Soft Ball 
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to the Quadrangular and Triangular Tablets, the little 
people are led through a variety of form which gives 
abundant scope for their imagination and their dexterity. 
(E. Steiger, New York.) 

Those who have read Starr King’s sermons will be de 
lighted with the announcement of a volume containing his 
lectures. His fame that has lived on and waxed since his 
death is hardly based on any printed work. It is the fame 
of aman, not of an author. He was a distinct and power 
ful personality in America, and the present interest in his 
works arises from an interest in him, reversing the usual 
fate of famous men in whom the public are interested as a 
consequence of an interest in their published works. The 
volume of lectures is called ‘‘ Substance and Shadow,” and 
contains the lectures that made Mr. King so attractive in 
the good old lyceum days before the advent of the pere 
grinating humorist and the celebrated elocutionist. Not 
that we have aught to say against these last, who have 
widened the lecture platform if they have not elevated 
it. In Starr King’s day men wanted practical philosophy 
and instruction. But these lectures are thoroughly inter 
esting. There is often a seeming commonplace-ness in the 
imagery, which comes in part no doubt from the fact that 
the figures which were fresh in King’s time are threadbare 
now. Almost all oratory seems a little commonplace when 
it is read from a cold page. But everywhere, here, the 
fervid and manly heart of Starr King makes these sen 
tences alive and vigorous. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


In practical interest to the American reader the ‘* Nine 
teenth Century ” takes the lead of the English reviews for 
November. Mr. Forbes, war correspondent of the “ Daily 
News,” gives an admirably graphic but discouragingly 
pessimist view of ‘‘ Russians, Turks and Bulgarians.’”’ To 
any one who thinks that the United States is ‘‘the most 
corrupt country in the world” and wants a more central- 
ized government as a relief, we recommend a perushl of 
his account of the Russian army. ‘‘A morning with Au- 
guste Comte” gives a pretty picture of the philosopher in his 
workshop, but does not tend to increase intellectual respect 
for him. ‘‘The Marshalate” is a chapter of current French 
history, 1873-1877. These and an article on “ Indian Fam- 
ines” are the themes of most general interest. In ‘“‘ The 
Contemporary ” Prof. Beyschlag continues his critique on 
the Gospel of John. Alexander Bain’s paper on Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations does not encourage an American to try 
the English method of civil service reform. The most sug- 
gestive article is a vigorous onslaught on the fundamental 
principle of Principal Shairp’s Poetic Interpretation of Na- 
ture, in which Alfred Austin argues that there 
in nature to be interpreted, no meaning, no soul. In the 
‘International Review ” William Cullen Bryant’s ode to 
Motley and John Jay’s paper respecting him will first at- 
tract the attention of the reader. “Islam and the Otto- 
man Empire” is a good résumé of the fundamental facts in 
the history and character of Mohammedanism. Mr. 
Thwing’s article on Schopenhaur disappoints ; to interpret 
such metaphysics is, however, a rarely difficult task. The 
modern symposium in finance, to which we have already 
editorially referred, is the leading feature in the ‘‘ North 
American,” but it has several other articles either of 
which would serve as a “‘star”: Parkman’s “ Cavalier de 
La Salle,” McClellan’s ‘‘War in the East,” Gayarre’s 
“Southern Question,” and Lindsay’s ‘* Ultramontane 
Movement in Canada.” 


is nothing 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The ‘North American Review” will henceforth be 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Bosten. 

—The fact is being whispered through the press that the 
Misses Warner, authoresses of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World” 
and ‘‘ Queechy,” are elderly persons—in their sixties. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. announce for immediate publica- 
tion ‘‘ The Words of the Son of God,” by Eleanor Plump- 
tre; and ‘‘Companions for the Devout Life,” the latter 
being a series of lectures by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Bishops of Ely and Derry, ete. 

—*‘ Littell’s Living Age” retains the same high character 
which it has always displayed. It furnishes a most attrac- 
tive selection from the best English periodicals, and an 
nounces special inducements for subscribers for the year 
1878. 

—Lewis Carroll, the author of that most charming book, 
* Alice in Wonderland,” is said to have written a serio- 
comic version of Euclid. After this may we not look for 
a travesty of Cesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries” or a burlesque upon 
Paley’s ‘‘ Natural Theology”? 

—Books on pottery and porcelain are becoming numer- 
ous. The latest contribution to the subject is furnished by 
perhaps the most competent authority—Dr. Wm. C. Prime. 
The volume is published by Messrs. Harper & Bros., and 
meets as far as possible the wants both of students and 
collectors. 

—The “ Portfolio” for November contains a short para- 
graph by the editor, Mr. Hamerton, on the Althorp gallery, 
taking the frontispiece, an etched portrait of Murillo, as his 
text. The Direr article is illustrated by two quaint con- 
ceptions of the parable of Lazarus. C. H. Townshend con- 
tributes a valuable paper on ‘‘ Domestic Architecture and 
Decoration in England,” and the number concludes with 
etchings and sketches in Belgium and Italy. 

—The Long Island Historical Society has succeeded in 
raising its Building Fund of $100,000, and will immediately 
begin the construction of its new edifice on the corner of 
Clinton and Pierrepont Sts., Brooklyn. Among the lect 
urers announced by the society for the present season ap- 
pear the names of Hon. Edw. L. Pierce, of Boston, Dr. 
Paul A. Chadbourne, President of Williams College, James 
T. Fields, Esq., Boston, and Wm. Allen Butler, Esq., New 
York. At the meeting of Nov. 15 a paper was read by the 
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Hon. Geo. B. Loring, of Boston, on the subject of ‘The 
People and their Books.” 

—The Rev. Edwd. T. Bromfield, whe has been for som« 
years prominently identified with the New York religious 
press, assumes editorial charge of a new periodical to be 
entitled the ‘Church and People.” Mr. Bromfield has a 
high reputation for literary ability and Christian culture, 
and the association of his name with the enterprise prom 
ises well for its success. The first number of the journal 
for January, 1878, will be issued December Ist. Thereafte: 
it will appear monthly. 

—It is hardly too much to say that the Ministering 
Children” have won the affections of two 
young folks Another book by the same 
Maria Louisa Charlesworth) is now 
the title ‘‘The Old Looking 
tecollections.” 
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Glass; or, Mr 
If Mrs. Cope proves half 
Mrs. Charlesworth’s earlier creations, she will be eagerly 
sought for. Messrs. R. Carter & Bros., who publish this, 
also announce a new volume of the ‘‘ Word Series,” entitled 
‘*The Kingdom of Judah,” having special reference to the 
International Lessons of next year. 

—A correspondent of the London ‘ Times,” who d« 
scribes herself as a personal acquaintance of Charlotte 
Bronté, objects to the use of the word “ sordid economies” 
as applied to the parsonage life at Haworth. Mr. Bronté’s 
salary, she claims, was at least there was 
no rent to pay, and a private 
family of Mrs. Bronté. Haworth is represented by the 
writer as having been at that time an extraordinarily 
cheap place to live, with no pauper population to drain 
away the clergyman’s resources, so that £500 there would 
go as far as twice that sum in London. The idea which we 
get from Mrs. Gaskell that Haworth was a gloomy, joy 
less, isolated spot—a sort of social Gehenna—this writer 
throws entirely overboard. ‘‘ Few villages of our coun- 
try,” she contends, ‘* possessed more active intellectual life 
than Haworth and its neighborhood did in the time the 
‘ Bronté girls’ were living.” 

—We are enabled this week to supplement our notice of 
the ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book” by the following specification. Six 
copies in all are known to exist, namely: 1. In the 
Library, Oxford, England. 2 and 3. In the Boston Public 
Library, neither absolutely perfect. 4, 5,6. Formerly in 
the Prince Library, augueperty taken out of it a number 
of years ago, and handed over to the late N. B. Shurtleff, 
of Boston, E. Crowninshield, of Salem, and G. Livermore. 
of Cambridge; now legally safe from reclamation by the 
statute of limitations, but morally belonging to the Prince 
Library. Of these three, one, an imperfect copy, is still 
in the library of the late Mr. Livermore; a second, sold by 
Dr. Shurtleff’s heirs for #1,025 to Mr. J. Fishe Harris, of 
Providence, is now in that gentleman’s collection, and 
is much the best copy of those from which it was ab 
stracted : and the third was bought with the rest of the 
Crowninshield books by Henry Stevens, declined by the 
trustees of the British Museum, as is supposed in conse- 
quence of the stain on the ownership, and bought by the 
late G. Brinley, of Hartford, with whose library it will 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Bdit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
subseque nt issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

Authors and Titles. 

“ Archie Fell,’ “ Gold and Gilt.’ esene 
Aldrich, T. &B.. . The Queen of Sheba.”’.. sim Osgood. 150 
Arthur, » 2 ‘The Bar-rooms at Brantly.’’.. P« irter & Coates. 150 

* Another Man’ ES <baeccessebsecdse, o6ses Carletons, 

* Berean Question Book.’ .Nelson & P hillips. 20 

* Boys’ Pocket Library,’ 


“ The Flood of Years.’ 


Publishers. Price. 
..Henry Hoyt. 


Vols. L. and Ii. 
Nelson & Phillips, each 60 
Bryant, Wm. C., pwkektindl P utnams, cloth. 5 Ov 
- oroecco. 6 
r, “ Summer Rambles in Europe.” 
PR og & Phillips. 1 25 


Clark, Alexande 


Farrar, F. W., D.D., “ Life of Christ.” Px 
E. P. Dutto n & Co., each. 25 
‘ Faed Gallery, The.” aaeseenneeal Osgood. 10 00 
“Faye ag —s Rip ley p urs ‘nage -Nat. Temp. Soe. t 25 
Greg, Wm. “ Creed of Christendom.” 2 vols....... -Osgood. 5 00 
Hathaway, Benjamin, Art Life and other Poems.’’...( arters. 
Holt, Emily Sarah, * Lettice Eden.’’...... .-Carters. 150 
Howells, Wm. D., * Carlo Goldont.’ Osgood. 1 50 
Hurlbut, Rev. J. Re ~ An” Lesson C ‘ompend for is7s.’ 
elson & Phillips. 60 
Jannettaz, Edouard, * Guide to the Dete rmination of Rocks.” 
an Nostrand. 1 40 
*Joe’s Partner.’’.... ‘. shes > ene .....Nat. Temp. Soc ”) 











* Kindergarten Guide.” Noa. 1,2, and 8.......-....0. E. Steiger. 
Kivesinaor. Cc, M.D.,** Upper - assesses SCPiDDErs. 
“ Lestie’s Scholarship.’ ATR Pe RA ee T. Y. Crowell r 


Majendie, Lady A., * Dita.” 
* Monday Club,” “* 


Leisure Hour Series.. -Holt & Co. 1 Wu 
Sermons on International Lessons 
Third Series ad Hoyt 
* Notes on the International S. S. Lessons for 187 

Cong. Pub. Soc., 

‘* Parailel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax.” 

Prentiss, Mrs. E.,* Pemaquid.”....... A. D. F. 

Pollard, M. M., ** His Grandchild.” 

Peloupet, Rev. F.N.& M.A.,** 


Chicago. 1% 
Ginn & Heath. 
pg. &Co. 1 75 
Cc arters, 1 Ov 
select Notes on J. 8. S. Lessons’ 
Henry Hoyt. 
Carletons. 
..Seribnerae. 3 o0 


Roe. A. &.,** True Love Rewarded.’ 
Smith, Henry B.,“ Faith and Phil » sib y. 
* supernatural Religion.’ Vol. 
Lonawens, ‘London, and Roberts Bros. 4 30 
Sullivan, A. M., “* New Ireland.’ nie so Lip; incotts. 
wells, Mrs. J. H.,* Souci. 
Ww arner. ¢ *has b., * Being | a Boy.’ 
* Wonder-World ‘Stories.’ 
Marie Pabke and Margery Deane, tri anelenors.. Putnams. 1 75 
Ww —— Rev. G. H., M.A., “ Instructions in the Way of sal- 
Vath.” ....-cccccccrcccscecesesesececcesesscsecs Detion & On. 
Woolsey, P res. T. D., * Political Science.” 2 Vols. 
Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 7 00 
Wood. Rev. Will C., A.M., “ Five Problems.”......Henr y Hoyt 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
ec ons: 

c niemporary Review, Child's World, Catholic World, Galaxy, 
Journal of Health. Popular Science Monthly, Potter’s American 
Monthly, Rapid Writer and Tuakigrafer, Scribner's, 8. 5. World, 
Wide Awake, 





Osgood. 150 





MUSIC RECEIVED. 

Wm. A. Ponp & Co., New York: Six Anthems of the Church for 
solo quartet. and chorus voices, with orean accompaniment viz 
Venite, Gloria in Excelsis, Benedictas in D, Benecictus in BE, Deus 
Misereatur, and Benedic Anima, complete. $1 00, or singly, 25 cts. 

trom C. A. CADY, New York The Fire Bells are Ringing,” song 
and ‘chorus by Henry C. Work. 45 cents. 

OLIVER DITSON ,*, Co., Boston.—Sones: “Still thou hast my 
Heart's —s" tion,’ M. Peck, #c. “T'was but a Rosebud you 
gave me,” E. J. ad, 0c. “Sometimes,” Arthur Sullivan, 40c. 
Instrumental: “ The Evening Bell,” Mendelssohn, 40c. “ Rweet 
Ry-and-By,” transcription, Alberto Hinman, 40c. “The Little 
Giver Polka,” St. Leon, 30c. : 

M. LERMAN, 97 E. 4th st. by M. Ler- 
man, S5c, 








“Gentle Heart be true, 
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MUSIO BOOKS. 


— ‘The Chorus Choir Instruction Book,” 
by A. N. Johnson (Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston), meets a special want in the train- 
ing of choirs to lead the congregational 
music in the church. Our predilections for 
congregational singing need not be repeated 
here. To us singing is as much a part of 
the worship as any other devotional exer 
cise, and we welcome any work which en- 
courages and strengthens the worship with 
song by the whole people. When the 
psalmist exclaimed, ‘‘ Make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord,” he did not direct his remark 
exclusively to the choir. But a good chorus 
choir, supported by a good organ, is the best 
conductor of congregational music. Mr. 
Johnson has had a long and valuable ex- 
perience as choir leader, teacher of musical 
normal schools, conductor at conventions, 
ete., and has embodied the results of his 
musical education and this experience in an 
intelligent and admirable manner in this 
volume. The instruction is clear and con- 
cise, the practice lessons exceedingly appro- 
priate, and the large number of hymn tunes, 
anthems, etc., are selected with careful dis- 
crimination and taste. 

—‘‘The Grammar School Choir,” by W. 
8S. Tilden (O. Ditson & Co., Boston), is a 
song reader, as its name implies, for gram 
mar schools, and is particularly intended to 
meet the wants of the various kinds of 
voices found in the upper classes. There 
are about one hundred and eighty pages of 
which thirteen are devoted to prefatory ex- 
planations, and the rest to a varied and ex- 
cellent collection of solos for soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass respectively, duets for first 
and second soprano, soprano and alto, alto 
and tenor, tenor and bass, trios for soprano, 
alto and bass, soprano, alto and tenor, first 
and second soprano and alto, first and sec- 
ond seprano and bass, alto, tenor and bass, 
and quartets for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass. This summary of the contents gives 
the best idea possible in a brief space of the 
character of the work. 

—Harper & Brothers, New York, have 
recently issued a Text-book of Harmony 
for the use of schools and students, by the 
late Charles Edward Horseley, an English 
musician of high repute, who died in this 
city last year. It embodies in less than a 
hundred pages a succinct and most valuable 
treatise on harmony which all students 
should possess and study. Of players and 
singers there is no end, but the number of 
those capable of analyzing music correctly 
is very few, while the army of those who 
are incapable of writing a common chord 
correctly is legion. Improvisation is a rare 
accomplishment. It does not come alto- 
gether by nature, for no one can compose 
correctly off-hand (which is improvisation) 
who has not a fair knowledge of the rules of 
harmony. The volume is compact and 
handy and handsomely printed. 

—‘*The Polytechnic” (New York, A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co.) is a new collection of music 
for schools, classes and clubs, compiled and 
written by U. C. Burnap and Dr. W. J. 
Wetmore. It contains appropriate songs, 
secular and sacred, with a liberal admix- 
ture of popular college ditties. ‘‘The aim 
throughout,” say the editors, ‘has been to 
include music of the highest order but of 
such tuneful and ear-haunting character as to 
bring it within reach of children in our pri- 
mary schools, while its harmonization and 
arrangement for mixed voices suit it to the 
wants of normal schools and seminaries.” 
(Price $1.25.) 

—The International Music and Publishing 
Agency, 805 Broadway, New York, issue a 
pocket edition of Gospel Temperance Songs, 
com d and compiled by Philip Phillips, 
Eli Johnson and Mary C. Johnson, price 20 
cents each, or $15 per hundred. 

—Analytical Reviews of Classical and 
Modern Compositions for the use of amateurs 
at musical entertainments, after the style of 
those prepared for the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, London, are published by Mr. Charles 
F. Tretban at Steinway Hall. ey are com- 

iled with excellent skill and are a most use- 
ul interpreter of the best music performed. 

—The latest candidate for public favor 
received by us is ‘‘The Welcome Hour” 
(New York, C. M. Cady, 107 Duane St.), for 
use in singing schools, choirs, social circles, 
musical conventions, glee clubs, concerts 
and elsewhere, by S. Wesley Martin and W. 
H. Walter, Mus. Doc. The first twenty 
pages comprise preliminary instruction with 
progressive exercises, which lead intoa large 
number of tunes, original and selected, in- 
cluding secular glees, quartets and choruses, 
anthems, opening pieces and chants, and 
metrical hymn tunes. The music is simple, 
unpretentious and good. It meets that pop- 
ular and growing taste, especially in the 
church, for worshipful music. “Musical 
pyretechnics answer very well for the con- 
cert hall, but you cannot let off sky-rockets 
(vocal or otherwise) in church without dis- 
tracting the thoughts of the people from 
religious things, 
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Christmas is Coming. 

No matter how many melancholy com- 
plaints are made of the hard times, the coming 
of Christmas warms the hearts and opens the 
purses of the most obdurate towards the chil- 
dren. On every hand are the evidences that 
Santa Claus will soon make his annual visit, 
bringing happiness and good cheer. The 
children’s saint is no older, though twelve 
months have passed since his coming, and for 
our part we wish for him perpetual life. 

By special appointment, one of the princi- 
pal head-quarters of Santa Claus has been 
long established at the spacious store of Fred- 
rick A. O Schwarz, importer and manufac- 
turer of toys and fancy goods, at No. 765 
Broadway, between 8th and 9th streets. The 
toy department embraces all articles imayin- 
able in the toy line, while the fancy goods 
department includes fine leather articles in all 
shapes and of every variety, boxes, inkstands, 
knives, scissors, opera glasses, fans, mirrors, 
brushes and combs, games of all kinds, parlor 
ornaments in china, gilt, bronze, Parian 
marble, lava, carved wood and ten thousand 
other attractive articles too numerous to re- 
capitulate. Three or more great floors are 
crowded witb stock, and they present, at all 
events to the juvenile mind, a World's Fair in 
miniature. 

There are also branch stores at 1,159 Broad- 
way, in this city, 1,006 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, 211 West Baltimore St., Baltimore, and 
497 and 499 Washington St., Boston. 

Itis bad policy to defer the purchase of 
gifts to the last minute. Selectat once before 
the crush begins. Goods purchased of Mr. 
Schwarz will be set aside, if desired, and sent 
home just before Christmas—a very conven- 
ient and obliging arrangement. 


* Sunday Afternoon.” 

Good stories by the best writers will be a 
marked feature of * Sunday Afternoon,”’ the 
new first-class monthly (25 cents, or $3.00 a 
year; Springfield, Mass.) There will always 
be two serials in progress. There will be in 
every number two or three complete stories, 
besides the serials. One serial beginning in 
the opening number, for January, will be by 
John Habberton, author of *“* Helen’s Babies,” 
“ Barton Experiment,” etc.,and the other by 
Josephine R. Baker. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe kindly authorizes the publication of 
her opinion of Mrs. Baker's story as follows: 
“Its great merit is its originality of concep- 
tion and the freshness and individuality of 
thought shown in every detail. I am some- 
what blasé with the multitude of stories, and 
do not often read one through, but reading 
this in manuscript my attention was enchained 
from first to last.’”” Stories are on hand or en- 
gaged for “ Sunday Afternoon ” from Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Edward Everett Hale, J. Esten 
Cook, Horace E. Scudder, Edward Eggleston, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Sarah O. Jewett, and Josephine R. Baker. 
General articles are on hand or engaged for 
“Sunday Afternoon,’’ from Prof. George P. 
Fisher, D. D., Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
Chancellor Howard Crosby, LL.D., Rev. R. W. 
Dale, D. D., Principal J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Susan Coolidge, and 
others. 


Pure Pickles, 

The taste for good pickles is almost univer- 
sal, but many are deterred from the use of 
goods not prepared at home from fear that 
poisonous matter may have been used to give 
a bright and attractive color. 

The goods prepared and sold by Du Vivien 
& Co., No.9 Whitehall street, New York, are 
guaranteed to be of the finest quality, all the 
materials being of the choicest and purest 
character. The Windsor Manor Pickles and 
Sauces are put up in “* Tiny Tims” (three gills), 
Medium (three half-pints), and Imperial (half 
gallon) jars. The proprietors say: 

“We renew to the public our guarantee 
of perfect freedom from impurities, and of 
the use of none but the very best of ingre- 
dients, leaving the goods to speak for them- 
selves as to quality, style and care in putting 
up.” 

The prices are low for first quality goods. 
Circulars will be sent on application. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 

The second public rehearsal of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic takes place on Friday at 3. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Schumann's 
“Manfred,”’ and Berlioz’s ‘‘Demnation de 
Faust’’ are the orchestral selections. The sale 
of reserved seats in the balcony and dress 
circle will take place at the Academy of Music 
next Tuesday evening at 8. 


Millers Falls Co, 


We invite special attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Millers Falis Manufacturing Co., 
No. 74 Chambers street, where may be found a 
large and fine assortment of articles of special 
appropriateness and yalue for Christmas 





presents, 





Mr. Owen Jones’s Great Store. 

Among the most active of the popular dry 
goods establishments in this city is that of 
Mr. Owen Jones on Eighth Avenue, at the 
corner of 19th Street. The large business is 
conducted in a very handsome six story build- 
ing which is a special ornament to that section 
of the city. Each floor has its separate de- 
partment—the house-furnishing goods, 
trunks, and silver plated ware in the base- 
ment; the dress goods, silks, fancy goods, 
domestics, and cloths on the first floor; the 
choice selection of suits, clothing, underwear, 
and millinery on the next floor; the carpets 
and upholstery goods on the third floor; the 
furniture, mattresses and bedding on the 
fourth floor. The arrangement throughout 
1s systematic, convenient and tasteful. Cata- 
logues and price lists are sent on application, 
and goods will be shipped promptly to any 
part of the country. 


Christmas Presents, 


A decidedly new feature in a very important 
business is set forth in the displayed adver- 
tisement of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Company on another page. The 
* Automatic’”’ Sewing Machine there spoken 
of is everywhere warmly recommended. We 
invite our readers to turn to the advertise- 
ment and also to send a postal card to the com- 
pany for particulars, stating where they saw 
the announcement. This is the time to be 
thinking about Christmas presents, and there 
are few things more suitable for a lady than 
one of these machines. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 

In all Bilious Disorders these Pills may be 
used with confidence, as they promote the 
discharge of vitiated bile, and remove those 
obstructions from the liver and biliary ducts 
which are the cause of bilious affections in 
general. 

These Pills expel Ascarides, or Seat-worms, 
which are so troublesome to many persons, 
producing Piles, Fistula, Dysentery and other 
painful disorders. 


Dunlop’s Foreign Express, 

The attention of shippers to foreign ports 
and especially to the Paris Exhibition, is 
called to the advertisement of Dunlop's For- 
eign Express. A circular with instructions, 
issued by Mr. Dunlop, will be sent to any one 
on application. The main office is at No. 63 
Broadway, and the branch office in the Ger- 
man Savings Bank Building, corner of Fourth 
avenue and Fourteenth street. 


Piymouth Organ Concert. 

At the organ concert next Saturday the per- 
formers will be Mr. Henry Carter, organist ; 
Miss Henrietta Beebe, Vocalist, and Mr. Rob- 
ert Thallon, pianist. Miss Beebe will sing a 
new song by Sullivan, * The Lost Chord,’’ with 
organ and piano accompaniment. 


Hutchinson Family. 

The Hutchinson Family, the “ Tribe of Asa,” 
gave a most entertaining concert at Chickering 
Hall, and will give a matinee at the same 
place on Saturday at two o’clock. Admission 
fifty cents, and no extra charge for reserved 
seats. 


A Good Turn is done our readers when 
we commend the American House, Boston. 
The judicious management which has ren- 
dered it so popular in the past is still contin- 
ued, and no effort is spared to add to the com- 
fort and convenience of guests. 


Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps realy made these goods in great variety. 


Forall Lung Complaintsand Throat 
Troubles Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is both a 
palliative and curative. It is a standard rem- 
edy, besides, for Coughs and Colds, and needs 
only a trial to prove its merit. 


Christian Union Offices, 

Home Office, 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Stickney, 333 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
163 Clark St. 


Scientific Men 


say that the cellars of all dwellings should be 
hermetically sealed against moisture, damp- 
ness or ground atmosphere. Send to T. New, 
32 John St., New York. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 


Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prestenting diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journal, with particulars, maiied free. Ad- 
a PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., Cincionati 

0. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE 


Great Painters of Christendom. 


From Cimabue to Wilkie. By JOHN FORBESs- 
ROBERTSON. 280 illustrations, royal quarto, 
448 pages, cloth, elegant gilt edges, #20; full 
eurkey morocco, antique, $30. 

Containing critical notices of the Italian, Flemish , 
Dutch, German, Spanish, French and English schoo!s 
of painting, with biographical sketches of the 
foremost artists of each school, accompanied by 
portraits and engravings, after the most celebrated 
works. 

The illustrations are exceedingly well selected 
and well executed, including nearly every famous 
and important illustration necessary to a compre- 
hensive survey Of the work. 








Every lover of art should have a copy of this 
beautiful book. 


Illustrations of English Religion. 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 
Being Vol, 2 of 


CASSELL’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Illustrated throughout 
original manuscript, etc. 
pp., cloth, $5. 

Vol.l. Sherter English Poems, 


Old and New London. 


Volume V. 

A Narrative of its History, its People, and ite 
places, with about 200 Illustrations and Maps in 
each volume. Vol. V. contains the Western 
and Northern Suburbs. Extra Crown 4to, 576 
pages, cloth, per vol., $4.50. 


THE PERFECT SHAKSPERE. 


The Leopold Shakspere. 


The text of the “ Leopold Shakspere” is that of 
Prof. Delius of Bonn, who has supplied for the 
edition a Chronological Arrangement of the Plays 
and Poems, while an intreduction to the entire 
work has been written by Mr. F. J. Furnivail, Direc- 
tor of the New Shakspere Society. 

This edition includes * The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
and “ Edward II[.”” The text of the former play 
is revised by Mr. Harold Littledale. The latter 
play is from the text of Prof. Delius. 

With about 400 illustrations. 1,184 pages, smal! 
4to, cloth, $4.50; balf calf or morocco, $7.00; full 
morocco ,$10; tree calf, $10. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


4 NEW FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY. 


with engravings from 
Extra crown (te, 448 





Its pee will begin with an issue for Jan- 
uary, \e 

Sunday Afternoon wil! differ in character from 
any Monthly now published, aiming to supply 
reading matter which, acceptable always, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to Sunday. Striving to avoid Sec- 
tarianism, partisanship, cant or religious techni- 
cality, it will aim to present live articles, on live 
issues, by live men. 

Sunday Afternoon, nct unmindful that many 
readers need healthful relaxation and entertain- 
ment, will endeavor to supply liberally tne wants 
of such. It wil) aim to be thoroughly Christian in 
spirit and influence. 

In quality Sunday Afternoon wil! endeavor to 
rank with the best exicticg Monthiies,as names 
of its contributors, accompenying their articies, 
will prove. The wiil be selected hout reference to 
denominational bias. 

Sunday Afternoon wi!) treat largely topics of 
PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY, such as: 

oor Relief in its various branches; The La- 
r Question as relates to Christianity; ‘Ine 
Temperance Reform; Political Matters in 
their etbical retatiuns. ience in its relation to 
religion will have a leading piace. The various 
Religious Denominations wil! not be forgotten. 


GOOD STORIES. 


te There will always be TWO SERIALS in 
aks Ae writers of ony. 

SHORT STORIES. There wil be in every 
number, two or tnree complete stories, the best that 
can be secured. 

TUE EDITOR’S TABLE will, it isconfident- 
ly believed, possess a degree of vigor and interest 
rarely found in this department of magazine 


writing. 
THe BOOK NOTICES Fill, it is hoped, be 
found unusually discriminating and trustworthy. 
Rev. WASHING N GLADDEN, formerly 
of the New York “ Independent,”’ wili have edito- 
ria] charge of Sunday Alternoon. 
Prot. George P. Fisher, D.D., Rev. Leon- 
ard Woolsey Bacon, Chancellor Howard 
Dale, D.D. 
Elizabeth 
ps Coolidge” wil! 
contribute, ano there wil! be stories by 
werd Everett Hule, Harriet Beecher 


. Scud a Re- 

ca Harding Davis. Rose Terry Cooke, 

Sarah 0. Jewett (Author of “ Deephaven”), 
and Jesephine K. Baker. 

Price of Suuday Afternoon. 25 cents, or 
$3.00 Ee year, postage pad. There will be 
about 100 pages oyx65 inches. Specimen pages 
forwarded to any address, on application. 

Newsdealers w send in their orders as early 
as rt usual channels. The serials alune 
would, it is thought, create a wide demand for 
Sunday Afternoon. 

Subscriptions pow received. 


Address all communications 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
Bex 1355, Springfield, Mass. 


$3” Good canvassers wanted at once. Libera 
cash commissions. 








Tra 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOK 


I. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL 
TIMES AND NATIONS. With Tables of 
Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the use of Col- 
lectors. By WILLIAM C. PriuF, LL.D. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and 
Uncut Edges, $7.00. (In a box.) 


Il. 
THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER 
POEMS. By J. T. TROWRBIDGE. Illustrated. 
8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2.50. (Ipa 


box). IW 
A PRIMER OF MEDIAEVAL LITERA-~ 
TURE. By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 
IV. 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
LAY. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


By LORD MACAU- 


¥. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDI- 
SON. By LORD MACAULAY. &32mo, Paper, 25c. 
VL. 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE, By 
Ss. G. W. BENJAMIN. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Liluminated Cover, Gilt Edges, $3.50. 

Vil. 

OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS, 
dvo, Ornamental Cover, $1.50. 

Vill. 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC 
ART, in All Times and Many Lands. By Jas. 
PARTON. With 2063 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. 

1X. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, Accord- 
ing to Revelation and Science. By J. W. DAW 
SON, LL.D., F.B.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of M'‘Giil U niversity, Montreal ; 
Author of “The Story of the Earth and Man.” 
12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Lliustrated, 


X. 
THE ABC OF FINANCE, By SIMON New- 
COMB, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


XI. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bib- 
liotheca Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. Toe 
Creeds of Christendom, with a History and Crit- 
ical Notes. By PHILip ScHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. Three Volumes. 
&vo, Cloth, $15.00. 

XII. 

ANTHON’S EURIPIDES, An English Com- 
mentary on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Al- 
cestis, Heraclidae, Supplices, and Troades of 
Euripides, with the Scanning of each Play, from 
the latest and best Authorities. By CHARLES 
ANTHON, LL.D. lsmo, Cloth, $1.05. 

XII. 

ANTHON’S LIVY. Titi Livi ab urbe condita 
Libri L., 11., XXI.,et XXII. With Notes by CHas. 
ANTHON, LL.D., and by HUGH CRAIG, M.A. 
12mv, Sheep, $1.40. 


XIV. 

THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECU- 
TORS. By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 32mo, Paper, 
W cents. 

ae. 

PETER THE GREAT. By JoHN LorHROP 

MOTLEY. 32mo, Paper, 35 cents. 
XVI. 

THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J. 
ReLFE, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 
Square lémo, Cloth, 70 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified, 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By WM. BLACK. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


What He Cost Her. By JAMES PAYN. 40 cents. 


Erema; or. My Father’ssSin. By R. D. BLACK- 
MORE. 530 cents. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By GEO. 
ELIOT. 2% cents. 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By GEORGE ELIOT. We. 
Janet’s Repentance. By GEORGE ELIoT. 20 cents. 
Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By MARY PATRICK. 2% 
cents. 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 
Winstowe. By Mrs. LEITH-ADAMS, 2% cents. 


Percy and the Prophet. By WILKIE COLLINS. W 
cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. CASHEL Hoey. 
15 cents. 


Mrs.Arthur. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 40 cents. 
Dieudonnée, By GERALDINE Butt. 20 cents. 


Library Edition of William Black’s Novels: “A 
Princess of Thule,” * Madcap Violet,” A Daugh- 
ter of Hetn,” “ Three Feathers.” “ The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton,” “ Kilmeny.” “In 

Silk Attire.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 





= aspen 5 Posreene wot either gies 
above works by mail, postage prepa o any part o, 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





te” HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free om receipt 
of Nene Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





J.B, LIPPINCOTT CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CROSS ABOVE THE CRES- 
CEN 


A Romance of re By the Rt. Rev’ 
HORATIO SOUTHGATE, D formeriy Bishop at 
Constantinople. i12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


A Novel. By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, author of 
“Leam Dundas,” “ Patricia Kembali,” ete. [l- 
lustrated, 8vo. Extra cloth, $1.50; paper cover, $1, 


SOUCI. 


A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. TWELLS, author of “The 
Mills of the Gods.”” 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


IN THE MESHES. 


A Novel. By CHRISTINE MCKENZIE. l2mo, Ex- 
tra cloth. $1.50. 


NEW IRELAND. 


By ALEXANDER M. SULLIVAN, Esq., Member of 
Parliament for Louth. Crown 8vo. 532 pages. 
Extra cloth. $2.50. 


WHO AND WHAT. 


A Compendium of General Information. Com- 
piled by ANNA DE PUI MILLER. i2mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.75. 


AT THE COURT OF KING EDWIN. 


A Drama. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON, Jr., author 4 
“The Sons of Godwin.” Iémo. Fine cloth. $1.25 


By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. Itmo. Extra 
cloth. #1. Being the Second Volume of the se- 
ries of FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READ- 
ERS. 





2" For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A NEW AND SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
WORK. 





NOW READY. 
Clarence Cook on Household Decoration. 


The House Beautiful, 


By CLARENCE COOK. 

With over one hundred Illustrations from origin- 
al drawings by Francis Lathrop, Miss Maria 
R. Oakey, A. Sandier, J. 8. Inglis, and 

Engraved by Henry Marsh, 

F. S. King, and others. 
AND WITH A FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS 
DESIGNED BY WALTER CRANE. 
I vol.,small 4to, superbly printed on superfine paper, 
cloth extra (design by Cottier), gilt top, $7.50. 

This is altogether the most valuable work on 
* household art” which has yet appeared in this 
country or in England, 

Mr. Cook brings to the discussion of his subject a 
great deal of “ personal experience,” an unusual 
knowledge of the genera! principles of art, anda 
captivating literary style. His book is practical and 
full of detail. but one of its principal uses will be 
the education of the public taste on this and col- 
lateral subjects. There is no popular work on fur- 
nishing and decoration so profusely and exquisitely 
illustrated, and the book is altogether one of the 
most artistic and beautiful ever printed in America. 


others. 





* The above work for sale by ali booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, wpon receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


By the Author of “Summer Drift- 
wood,” etc, 








Of Miss Porter’s new book, A SONG AND A 
SIGH, the EVENING STANDARD says: “ This win- 
ning stury told by Rose Porter’s pure and thoughtful 
pen, could not lack im the peculiar charm which in- 
vests 80 admirably all her volumes. It is beautifully 
and tenderly written, and abounds in illustrative 
teaching which will make it a treasury for a lifetime. 
Miss Porter’s excellent works are already household 
volumes, and this will be deservedly welcome.” 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 2th St., New York. 


12mo, $1.25. Sold by booksellers, or sent, by 
the publishers, by maul, prepaid, on receipt of the 


PEMAQUID: 
A Story of Old Times in New England 


By MRS. E. PRENTISS, 
Author of “ Stepping Heavenward,” “ Home at 
Greylock,” etc. 





l12mo. Six Illustrations. $1.75. 

“ This charming serial, which has given our readers 
80 much real pleasure, and been 80 greatly appreciated 
by them, seems destined to have a popularity . y y/ 
not greater than Mrs. Prentiss’s STEPPING HEAV- 
ENWARKD.’’—Christian at Work. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO.., 
900 Broad way, corner Twentieth Street, New York. 

Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid. on 
receipt of $1.75. 





OME GUEST, best tamily paper. On _tria 
ree months, with chromos of Stony Point 
and eae renowned Palisades, Hudson River, for 
only «cents. J. LATHAM & Co., Boston, Maes. 





COMPLETE LN EIGHT VOLUMES 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM 
EDITION 


OF THE SELECT WORKS uF 


Horace Bushnell, D.D. 


The Edition 7S wow / OM ple fé da 
Light 


Volumes and (neludes 





CHRISTIAN NURTURE, 
SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE. 
CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION. 
SERMONS ON LIVING SUBJECTs. 


NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. Vol. I. 
VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, Vol. 1. 


GOD IN CHRIST. (Just Ready.) 


Each 1 vol, mo, per vol. $1.50 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges poid, upon receipt of the 
price, by the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Wide Awake for 1878 


The Management of WIDE AWAKE cordially 
congratulate the Children concerning the Twe 
Serial Stories tor 1878. Both are fresh, bright 
and strong, and spiritedly illustrated. 


ee 7 99 

TRUE BLUE, 

By Mrs. LUCIA CHASE BELL, 

Is a thrilling story of the life of the young folks in 
the grasshopper regions of the great Northwest. 
The wonderfully lovely aspects of nature and the 
bieakness of “ trying to live’’ form contrasts that 
give the story a strange witchery. “ Doc,” the 
brave cowherd who lies in the grass and reads 
Shakespeare, and Geordie Earle, the girl who 
“ couldn’t be scared,” are a pair of hervines whose 
like are to be found in no other story. 


A General Misunderstanding, 


By CHARLES R. TALBOT, 
Is decidedly jolly, and will create a sensation 
among story readers old and young. The plot of 
the story is too delightful to be revealed before- 
hand, and its lessons can best be taught by the 
experience of “ Royal Lowrie” himself. 
The Story of English Literature 
for Young People. 

By LUCY CECLL WHITE (Mrs. Lillie.) 
Will be invaluable to every student in our Gram- 
mur and High Schools. We commend it to these 
Young People and to their Teachers. Prepared 
abroad, where access can be had to rare Manu- 
scripts and Chronicles, these papers will be fully 
illustrated and as entertaining as a novel. 


Aunt Dolly’ s School-Room Stories. 
Fresh, oe little pa re the te folks. Il- 
lustrated by Miss Humphrey. 


THE CHILD-TOILERS OF BOS- 
TON STREETS, 


Will give to other children some very interesting 
facts about some of their littie brothers and sis- 
ters who work fora living in the streets of 
Boston. These articies will be illustrated by 
pictures drawn from life by Miss Kate Pierson. 


LITTLE MISS MUSLIN of Quintillian Square. 


Her Fornocs and Mister ance. 
IHN BROWNJOHN 

lilustrated 4 PB These funny annals will 
keep the children laughing al) through 1878 as 
“ Miltiades Peterkin Paul” did all through 1877. 

The popular Poets’ Homes will be continued, 
and papers of Foreigd Travel a even. 
Finely sJlustrated papers on Na His: ory 
are waiting to appear, while the delicht Ful SHOR 
STORIES and the FULL-PAGE ILLU aE 

POEMS will continue to be attractions. MUS 
written for WIDE AWAKE by T. CRAMPTON, the 
English composer; PARLOR PASTIMES, by Mr. 
BARTLETT; RIZE GUESS-WORK, &c., &e. In 
faci, the freshest of authors and artists are at work 
for the WIDE AWAKE children. 


Therefore Subscribe! Only $2 a year. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE A8- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in variety and price. 











Send One Doliar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 











Dec. WIDE AWAKE. 20cts. 


T. B. Aldrich and his Home. The Wedding 
Podgere’. Prue’s Poc ket Book. Miltiaces’ Twelf 
Adventure. A Fox. Uncle Sam’s Almanac. Ho 
tu ay hildren. Child Marian Abroad, &c. 

Send to D. I, OTHROP & C0., Bosto 











1878. TWELFTH YEAR.-S$}. 60. 
THE NURSERY, 


OLDEST! CHEAPEST!! BEST!!! 
{Musratted Magazine tor Children, 
SP" Send 10 Cents for a San Number and t« 
mium List. Subscribe NO WiNor. 1877.,und get 
the remaining numbers of this vear FREE, 


L.Ss 
36 LOR: Street, Boston. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
the World. 


23-678 Cc aie St Books at your price 
73 67'S Magnificent Books at our price 
102,742 Bibles aod Prayer Books at any 
rice. Catalogue of tiction free. LEGGAT Brus.. 
Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 


-STEINWAY. 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND: UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition 
and asa rebuket> unscrupulous advertisers. the 
Judges have given another certific ate, dated July 
28, 1877, to Steinway & Sons, as fullows: 

“* This is to certify that the piano-fortes 
of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert 
and Parlor, Grand, Square, and U pright, ¢ fo 
hibited by them at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, presented the greatest totail- 
ity of excelent qualities and novelty of construc 
tion, and wn all points of excellence they received 
our highest average of points. and accordingly 
our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs 
Steinway & Sons’ * Highest degree of excellence 
in all their styles,’”’ 

Extracts made and copied from the note-books 
of the examining Judges, duly certified by them, 
reveal the significant fact that their ratings on 
each and every style of pianofortes exhibited by 
Steinway & Sons were tur above ali other com- 
peting eahibitors, and reached a 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95 1-2 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96!! 
cw The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90 3-4 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


The above certificates can be seen at Our ware- 
rooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 me Do ae 111 E. 14th St., New York. 





Duuly's Fareie Express 


Fer the rapid conveyance, 
Samples, Packages, 
Bonds &c., &c., 
all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia 


at LOW RATES, of 
Merchandise, 
between the United States and 


Jewelry, 


Custom House business promptly attended 
to. Send for Circular. 


Chief Office, 63 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN _ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives iniormation to Parents of 
good schools. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union square (Broad 
way side), New York. 





0 LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Mesers. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BosTONn, MASS., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
all the Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company, and all the great Soloist s of the Coun- 
try. Send for Crepe one Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND 
3% Bromfield st., Boston. 


EDUCATION AL. 

















Those answering an | Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 





Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin and 
the Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, 
Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by all dealers. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & %o., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION 4 .c1ES, 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 


AC MILLAN & CO.’S 
a Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
2 BOND ST.. New York. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
Subscriber im the United States or Canada on receipt 





of H4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPEHR’S BAZAR, to one address, fOr one yeur, 
Pubitchers ae two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

t” HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be 
ion SS eae t of Ten Cents 

WAHY ns & BROT ERS, Franklin ‘Square, N.Y. 


SERMONS, BET plOYRN?, 4, SRABLES. 








the Christian Union. _ 





L AWREROC z ACADEMY, Greten, Mass. 
HTY-FOURTH YEA! 

Winter mm... pict Wednesday, “ cember 12th, 
with the same corps of instructors. 

The Preparatory Course bas been extended 
to meet the requirements of the best colleges 
Necessary expeuses very low. Arrangements have 
been made for a Course of Lectures auring theterm. 

For catalogue or particu’ ars, address E. 8. BALL, 
A.M., Prin., Or MILES SPAULDING, M.D., Sec. 
ey “opens be -Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 

MY. Opens Sept. R. Send for Circular. 
V RS. JONSON eni MISS JONES. English, 
4! French and German Boarding and Day Sepoo!l 
for young ladies and children, 13 East 3ist St., N.Y. 








INC INNATI “WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages — ui iterature, Science 
Languaces,. Painting dnd ¥ 
RE - DAVID iH. “MOORE, D. D.. . PREST. 
Madison U niversity. 3 " 6, 8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


VICTORY THROUGH SELF-DENIAL. 

“Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me.”—MATT. Xvi., 24. 

T would scarcely seem to us as though it were good 
LL. policy, on the advent of any new dispensation, or 
the opening of any new school of thought, to heap up 
obstacles before its threshold. Men are accustomed, on 
the other hand, to conciliate, to present in mild ways 
and in attractive features that by which they propose 
to supersede the familiar; but it was not so with our 
Master, and the reason was obvious—namely, that those 
among whom his mission lay were already very re- 
ligious after their sort. Not only had they reduced 
religion to a system and a practice, but their ideas of 
religion were such that it could be reduced to a very 
glib and facile performance of external acts. They had 
come to think in respect to themselves, not only that 
religion was very easy, but that it was accomplished. 
They had acquired it, it had become a mechanism, and 
it ran as a clock does, with only the requirement of 
winding it up once in a while. Of course it was a mere 
external matter. It left out the depths of the soul, the 
wide reach of human life, and all those great ideals that 
God bas set forth for men. It was characteristic of the 
Jewish people. They were proud and they were im- 
mensely conceited in religion. They had subdued that 
part of the divine province. 

The Jews said in their books that God valued one 
Jew more than the whole buman race besides. That 
gives you some idea of the intensity of that feeling 
which bith Christ and the apostles had to contest—the 
settled, absolute, triumphant certainty among the Jews 
that they were all right, with the delightful shadow that 
everybody else was wrong. That was the state of mind 
that was tg be assailed; and the first thing to be done 
with them was to disabuse them of the idea that they 
had accomplished religion, and to open up to them such 
a conception of the interior life of the soul as should 
make them feel that there was something to be done 
which required the best energies of the mind and the 
general influence of the divice Spirit. Therefore it was 
that there was a continual setting up by our Master of 
such texts as this: 

“If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 

Soul-work cannot be run off as men can run off beads. 
It cannot be machined, It engages the best part of a 
man all his life long. 

This self-denial, this cross-bearing, this yoke-carrying, 
this burden-bearing, which was preached by the Sa- 
viour, and which is necessary to all, was more espe- 
cialiy necessary then than it is now: that is to say, we 
have run into an exaggeration the other way, and have 
produced an impression among many that there are 
insuperable difficulties in the way of a larger Christian 
life—more than there are in the way of any other life. 
So persons sometimes hang back and wait for a divine 
lift, which they bope the Spirit will give them one of these 
days, so that they can leap over these immense obstacles 
and become Christians. It is necessary, therefore, now, 
for an opposite reason, since there is an exaggerated 
sense of difficulty, to temper the teacbing on this matter 
with more particular instruction. Hence I shall speak 
to you this morsing on the subject of self-demal from 
the star dpoint of Christian philosophy. 

Self-denial belongs to a state in whicb life is an un- 
folding series from lower powers to bigher powers. That 
part of life en the globe which has not this unfolding 
element is devoid of self-denial. The ox knows no 
self-devial. He comes to himself at once. Insects are 
born at the full, and they have no self-denial. They 
have a small realm of fear, they have a limited sphere of 
pleasure, but they have no choice as between good and 
better or as between better and best. In the lower 
creation there is avoidance of physical danger, but 
there are no moral avoidances known to them, nor 1s 
there much known of moral avoidance in the lower sec- 
tious of humanity—among the savages. This 1s that in 
which man stands distinctively different from all the 
creations beneath him—that he is a creature of unfold- 
ing, and develops part after part of power, not only in 
quantity and in quality, but in successive steps, in such 
a way that it is impossible that he should take the latter 
stages at the beginning. They come in the sequences of 
established order; and to such beings as we are they 
show in a moment that it is necessary that there should 
be self-denial. 

Self-denial belongs to a system in which there is in a 
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series of developments an inferior and a superior—and 
that ina double way. There are certain things which 
must come at the beginning, and there are other things 
that must be left behind for higher attainments. There 
are a superior and an inferior that wait on each other 
all the way through the term of existence. 

The leaves with which the bean forces itself above 
the ground are nurse-leaves. They are stored with 
blood uvtil the root has grown so that it supplies the 
parts which lie between it and them with nourishment. 
The germ of the plant sucks out of these basilar leaves 
all its nourishment until the root is established; and 
then the plant is nourished by the root, and the leaves 
fall off. 

There are many things that belong especially to cbild- 
hood; and when we become men we put away childish 
things. There are many things related to inferiority 
and superiority that go on through the whole of a man’s 
life, and between which he has to make choices inces- 
santly. 

Self-denial, then, belongs to a system in which there 
is a series of developments, superior and inferior. There 
18 a bodily existence; and enshrined within it is a mental 
existence: there is a moral existence in which there is a 
now and a then, a present and a future, knit together 
by a relation of cause and effect that cannot be broken 
nor set aside. 

So life is often a mere seed to bear fruit by and by in 
a double system, with an upper and an under, with a 
physical and a spiritual, with a visible and an invisible, 
in it, all the while working in the present with relations 
to the yet unreached future. There are elements estab- 
lished all the way through, such that men are obliged to 
choose continually between now and then, between 
body and mind, between the inferior and the suvcrior. 
Self-denial belongs to the whole unfolding series of de- 
velopments in a man constituted in this way. 

It belongs, still further, to a world in which men are 
in conflict with each other, in which they do not know 
the way yet, in which they have not found it out, or in 
which, having found it out, they are not willing to 
walk; to a world in which men jostle each other, col- 
lide with each other; to a world in which men are acted 
upon by external nature, and are obliged to consider it, 
and to shape their conduct accordingly; to a world in 
whicb, in one way or another, men are jolted by men, 
in which they have to determine what they will do day 
by day, and in which they are warped, stimulated and 
hurt or helped, by society or by the forces that are act- 
ing upon them from within society. They are forced 
incessantly, at every single step, by what they are in 
themselves, by what they are in their relations to the 
physical world, and by what they are in their relations 
to society, to act by the power of the will, so that the 
whole life is one continuous concatenation of choices— 
and not only choices of things that are to be desired, 
but choices of things that are not to be desired. By 
reason of sn instructed judgment we see that things 
which we want are not so good as things which we do 
not want, though they seem to be better. There is this 
great element of will springing out of our constitution, 
and rendered almost as continuous as the throb of the 
blood or as the inspiration of the breath; and men are 
obliged to choose, and to choose in this complicated 
state of things in which they dwell. 

Men are subject to conflicts of the faculties; and they 
are obliged to choose in the relations where the faculties 
are in action. They live in a world where they do not 
determine what the condition of things shall be; where 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest, come and 
go without consulting them; where the latitudes and 
longitudes are without their selection; where they are 
thrown into the city or into the wilderness by circum- 
stances over which they have no control; where they 
are driven hither and thither like a thistle-down; and 
where in the midst of these things they are put upon 
ten thousand necessities of choosing. 

Now, self-denial, in every case, is a simple choice of 
that which is best. Because men begin at the bottom, 
and work their way up in an unfolding series, it is very 
natural that the first things which they reach should to 
them seem the best, When they come to the second 
stage, that stage is better than the first; but familiarity 
leads them to prefer the first; and they come out of it 
with difficulty, and oftentimes with pain, with pang, 
and yet the necessity of choosing one’s way through 
life lays the foundation of the element of self-denial— 
of denying your under self for the sake of your upper 
self; denying the less for the sake of the more; denying 
the present moment for the sake of the coming moment; 
denying the animal for the sake of the man; denying 
the selfish for the sake of the benevolent. 

So there.is always, in true self denial, a choosing of 
some condition, some action, some feeling, some quality, 
with the knowledge that the choosing of that and ad- 
hering to it will bring pain; and the pain, or self-denial, 
is simply the result of putting down an inferior desire 
in favor of a superior one. 

Secondly, is self-denial an exclusive requirement of 
Christianity? We speak of it as though it were. ‘‘ You 





must deny yourself and become a Christian,” it is said. 
Surely, yes; but no sooner. is a man within the portal of a 
Christian life than that great regimen begins; and as much 
if he be an Ethiopian as if he be a Caucasian; as much 
if he be Mahometan asif he be a Christian; as much if 
he be of those that are not Christian in a Christian com- 
munity as if he be of those that are. It is universal. 
It is inevitable. It is founded upon those qualities of 
human nature which belong to all mankind, always, 
everywhere. So that self-denial, while it is Christian, 
is a great deal more than that. Long before the advent 
of Christianity it was necessary. It would be necessary 
if you wiped the New Testament and all its teachings 
out of existence. 

It belongs, then, to the whole scheme of human life, 
as an ascending scheme. Its grandest forms come in the 
Christian sphere; but it exists outside of that sphere 
even more widely and more vividly than within it, be- 
cause we are better acquainted with those things which 
belong to our lower life than with those which belong 
to our higher and spiritual life. 

Run it along, for a moment, with familiar facts 
in life. Whena child begins to live, begins to walk, 
begins to talk, begins to develop itself as competent to 
some thought, some choice, and some action following 
choice, the first thing he is taught by love and vigilance 
is that he must not do what he would like to do. Both 
the nurse and the candle teach him not to put his fingers 
in the blaze. He is not allowed to do what he hasa 
mind to with the kitten or with the puppy. He is not 
allowed to exercise his free will on his brother or sister. 
He is not allowed to say or do what he pleases to every- 
body. He is not allowed to take what he wants to at, 
the table. At the very beginning it is, ‘‘ No, no, no”; 
and ‘** No, no” to a child is the alphabet of self-denial. 
He is told, ‘‘ You must not do that.” And then comes 
the other side—‘* You must do that.” Nochild loves to 
wash himself; but he must. No child ever liked to 
bave his hair combed; but it isa thing that is often 
done in civilized communities. No child was ever 
willing to take medicine—at least in my early day. 
There are a thousand things that belong to the menage 
of childhood that the child, in the nature of things, docs 
not like to do. All children are born Quakers. Before 
they have been taught to do otherwise they say ‘‘ yes” 
and ‘‘no,” and never ‘‘sir” nor ‘‘ma’am”; and they 
do not like to do it. They do not reverence age natu- 
rally; but they must be taught to doit. The whole life 
of the nursery is a very simple form of self-denial, 
which is only another word for learning how to be better, 
how to be larger, how to be stronger, how to be more 
expert. It might almost be exchanged for the word 
education. It is the condition of every school. Attain- 
ment in children is built up from the beginning on it. 
Nobody leaves it behind. Everybody carries it forward. 
There is no victory that ever clears the way of man; 
for it is peculiar to him that the larger he becomes the 
wider is the horizon of attainment that is open to bim. 

We are like men that travel in mountainous countries. 
That which seems to be the topmost hill is no sooner 
ascended than there is seen beyond it one that is still 
higher; and no sooner is that reached than, behold, 
another that is higher yet looms up in the distance. So 
life is one perpetual series of ascents; and no child ever 
gets beyond the necessity of self-denial. He enters 
upon it, not only more frequently, and under more diffi- 
cult circumstances, but more complexly. It is the con- 
dition of everything in life which is desirable that it 
must come with effort. : 

You would have knowledge; but knowledge cannot 
be had for the wishing. It is only obtained by work- 
jng, and you cannot work for knowledge without for- 
bearing many thiogs which you would prefer to it. 
There is now and then achild that is willing to apply 
himself to a book, if there are enough pictures in it; but 
studying dees not come by nature; it comes by author- 
ity and necessity. There is weariness of the flesh in 
every application of a man’s mind. 

I recollect how it tired me in my boyhood to think. 
My father used to think, and I thought I ought io, and 
I tried to, and I could not. The thougbts would not 
come. And when I was put to school some of the most 
serious passages of my life were conflicts between my 
teacher and myself as to whether I would acquire a 
knowledge of mathematics. I did, but not altogether 
automatically. And in whatever department a man 
would seek knowledge nature gives nothing for nothing. 
Nature insists upon it that there shall be a price paid 
for knowledge; and whoever gains it pays for it with 
some weariness, with some abstention from things 
pleasanter for the time being, and with some mental and 
bodily application that requires intenseness of will. 

If you would acquire skill in the handling of tools you 
can only get it by earning it. Nobody can acquire it 
for you. Nor can you acquire it by seeing others han- 
dle tools. Though you know how skilled workmen 
bring results to pass, you cannot bring the same results 
to pass unless you have yourself had experience in 
handling tools. 

I know precisely how an adept musician rolls out 
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magnificent harmonies on the organ; but when I take | 


his seat I cannot roll out those harmonies. If I choose 
to go through suffering enough, if I am willing to give 
the necessary time that I might more pleasantly spend 
in some other way, I may accomplish it, but not other- 
wise. 

If I would be an expert player on the piano I must 
have a master to cramp my hand, and compel it to do 
things it does not want to do; I must drill for days and 
weeks and months and years; but ah! this process is 
only a discipline of self-denial for the sake of obtaining 
facility in playing on that instrument. It involves de- 
nying myself al) company, and ordinary rest. It 
involves taxing my body, and tiring my fingers, and 
going through a valley of humiliation, and being in 
bondage to necessity. When at last I have gained skill 
on any instrument I have earaed it by a long series of 
sel f-denials. 

When men gain riches they are supposed to not deny 
themselves; but nobody gains riches in the ordinary 
sense that he does not go through infinite painstaking— 
and that phrase carries the conception of self-dental. 
Nobody gets anything who has not pain, as it were, in 
geiting it. Is it easy to rise early, and dismiss frivolous 
thoughts, and master a knowledge of men and things, 
and learn to adapt means to ends? Is it easy to bumble 
one’s self to little things, to work, to tax one’s powers 
in all the ways in which wealth is acquired? Every 
single dollar’s worth of property in this world is a rep- 
resentative of human toil. Whatever future acquisition 
of pleasure may come from wealth, getting it is accom- 
pavied by labor-throes. 

We hear and read of what are called geniuses. It is 
supposed that they are men who stand aside from the 
great mass of mankind and do things without pains- 
taking which others can do only by great painstaking. 
If that is the idea of geniuses there are none. There 
never was a man born with such power and exaltation 
that he could do anything without labor. Even geniuses 
cannot, A genius is simply a man whose brain is more 
highly organized in a certain direction, or in all direc- 
tions, than ordinary men’s brains are. It is supposed 
that a genius has the power of automatic action, so that 
he does not need external stimulants; it is supposed that 
he has latent tendencies such that his faculties act auto- 
matically; but it has been well said by some men [per- 
haps by Ruskin; at any rate, he might have said it], 
that genius is capacity for excessive labor. There never 
was a genius that left 2 mark in the world who was not 
a great worker. Raphael was a great worker. Michael 
Avgelo was an enormous worker. Rubens was a 
worker. Titian was a worker. All sculptors and all 
architects that have left memorials of themselves were 
great workers. Men that stand so tall that they do not 
go down below the horizon of time, and that men re- 
member them forever, were hard workers and burden- 
bearers. 

So small a matter as a reputation cannot be secured 
witbout painstaking. We wish .the good will of our 
fellow-men; we want to stand well with them; but no 
man can have a desirable reputation except by avoiding 
things that society condemns. If a man wants a good 
reputation he must bear and forbear. Here he must do 
what he does not want to do, and there he must leave 
undone what he wants to do. 

See how men act when they do just as they want to. 
Go witb them into the wilderness during their vacation, 
and see what raiment they wear, and-what their general 
habits are. See how they sit. See how they eat. See 
how they pull their food as though they had gone back 
to the primitive animal state when there were no knives 
and forks. How men return to the savage condition, 
or below it, at a picnic, or on a prolonged vacation! 
And yet when these men, red or blue-sbirted, bare- 
headed, tanned, freckled, not caring to sleep in any 
comely way, eating from their hand their chunk of 
bread or raw pork, come back where their fellow-men 
or their fellow-women are, see how instantly they be- 
come gentlemen. See how their dress shines. See 
how everything about them is orderly and arranged. 
See how full of etiquette they are. Men act as it is 
natural for them to act when they are alone; but they 
act as society requires them to act when they come 
back into society. 

This illustration is meant, not to condemn those that 
are going back to primitive simplicity, but to show 
what an immense number of things a man does all the 
time, not because he likes to do them better than he 
likes to do anything else, but because circumstances re- 
quire that he should do them or suffer. 

So the very social relations which men sustain to 
each other in society are based on implied self-denial. 
Indeed, no creature ever comes to any considerable de- 
gr-e of power except through pain. 

You may take the finest Messenger colt that ever 
lived, and he never will be valuable unless he goes into 
the trainer’s hands. Pass by the yard. See him with 
the surcingle tight about him. See him with martin- 
gales on, and with his head brought down by them. 
See him with bit in mouth, and -uiding-reins behind. 





See how fractious he is. He has lost his liberty; but 
he is on the way to find it. He never would know what 
he is if it were not for that harness—for a harness is 
not an instrument for hindering an animal's strength, 
but an instrument for developing his strength. 

And as by breaking you keep a colt whole, and have 
every part of him unwasted, not lost, so it is being 
broken in, by having their wildness of nature restrain- 
ed, that men come to their real selves in skill and power. 

Everybody is hidden inside of himself ; every quality 
of his mind is, as it were, like a telescope shoved in, 
and is to be drawn out, joint by joint, before it is cap- 
able of full power. 

Every manly quality, then, has to fight for its exist- 
ence and sovereignty. A map, for example, makes up 
his mind that truth is divine, and that therefore it should 
be observed ; and he determines that he will tell the 
truth. But I tell you, a man who should put a plank 
six inches wide across from the top of Trinity steeple to 
the top of Grace Church steeple, and undertake to walk 
there, would have an easy task compared with the task 
of him who undertakes to walk on the truth, right 
straight through life, neither swerving to the right nor 
to the left, with no evasions, with no pretenses, with 
no half-truths, with no make-believes, with truth in 
the inward parts, with truth in sincerity, with truth on 
the lip, with plain negatives and affirmatives, with sim- 
ple truth. If aman is going to tell the truth he must 
be saintly. To tell the truth right through, in all the 
relations and exigencies of human life, requires more 
courage, more fidelity to conviction and more continuous 
strength of will than almost any other thing. A man 
who can tell the truth under all circumstances need ask 
no laurels from the battle-field ; for he is braver than 
any soldier ever was. 

Take the question of honesty. There is not more 
than one man in a hundred that dare trust himself on 
that plank. When men are at their wits’ end and it 
seems as though everything would go by the board if 
they took the straightforward, honest course, and when 
by taking the opposite course they can stop the calam- 
ity, itis hard for them to go against what appears to be 
for their interest. Not that they like dishonesty ; but 
they think there is no other way than to look out for 
themselves ; and they say, ‘‘A man must not be too 
puritanical ; he must not stand in his own light; he 
must not be better than the condition of society war- 
rants him in being.” Men are afraid of a too early 
translation by reason of overmuch piety; and they 
freight themselves with some little aberrations of con- 
duct so as to keep themselves on the ground ! 

Now no man can speak the truth, no man can be 
honest, no man can be truly and characteristically 
honorable, no mau can be perpetually and consistently 
benevolent, no man can maintain generosity as the an- 
tithesis of selfishness, no man can carry the luminousness 
of a glorified imagination into all the ways of life, ex- 
cept on the principle of that self-denial in which is the 
condition of existence. 

Now, we have shown what nature and society do in 
this matter: what does Christianity do? First, it 
develops a standard of character and of possible attain- 
ment far beyond anything that nature or society knows 
or develops. There is in Christianity, in the system 
taught by Christ, in his ethical view, in the manhood 
that he contemplated, in the chrystalline angelic nature 
which is enshrired in the temple of the body, in the 
sovship of the Divirfe, power for good in every direction. 
Christianity does not say to a man, ‘‘ Be an artist,” or, 
‘« Be a sculptor,” or, ‘‘ Be a painter.” It does not say to 
a man, ‘‘ Be a hero,” “‘ Be a ruler,” “‘ Be a legislator,” or 
‘“‘Be a judge.” It says to him, ‘‘ Be a man.” It sets 
the boundary of manhood at the utmost limit of concep- 
tion, and says to a man, ‘“‘ Whatever you build of 
houses, of warehouses, of temples, or of cities, by build- 
ing build within. Whatever you get, by getting get man- 
hood. Search for it as for hidden treasure. It is more 
precious than rubies. All the things that you can desire 
are not to be compared with that great stature of soul 
which shone out in the early dispensation, and that was 
brought to a radiant disclosure first in the lifeand teach- 
ings of the Lord Jesus Christ.” In the Old Testament 
times men were brought up to justice, to righteousness, to 
rectitude ; they believed in living according to law ; but 
in the New Testament men are taught to be a law unto 
themselves. In the Old Testament it was said to men, 
‘“* Here is the way, walk ye in it ;” but according to the 
New Testament, man is to find the right way, and make 
his own path, and go forward therein, not turning to the 
right or to the left, not looking for landmarks, but being 
guided by a sense clarified by a pure heart and an en- 
lightened understanding. The whole temperament 
changed by the summer of love ; the whole of manhood 
lifted up above everything that men see in this life—that 
is what Christianity infuses into men. 

Then it imparts to all the faculties elements that 
regulate the soul. I like to go into Tiffany’s, once in a 
while, and look into his cases, and see the rich jewelry, 
the magnificent straw-colored diamonds, the fine em- 
eralds and rubies, and all manner of other beautiful 





things, that are there. If they do not mean anything 
to you, well and good; and if they do, better. To me 
they mean a great deal. I would rather look at a ruby 
tnan drink ten glasses of wine. And yet, I will tell you 
of a casket that has more jewels than Tiffany ever 
dreamed of, and stranger ones, too. Although they are 
within the reach of everybody, I have seldom seen them 
set—at any rate, [ have seldom seen them set so that 
they were all together. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit:” one gem. ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn:” 
another gem. ‘‘ Blessed are the meek:” What a prom- 
ise is made to them! Was there ever such a coming 
down? Meek men that will not strive for their 
rights; white-faced men, that only look sorry when thun 
dering power shoves them out of the way; men that 
everybody can manage, because they will not defend 
themselves—what is said of them? ‘‘Blessed are the meek : 
they shall inherit the earth.” There is another gem, 
‘“* Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right 
eousness”—those that have soul-hunger. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the merciful.” ‘ Bless:d are the pure in heart.” 
‘**Blessed are the peacemakers.” ‘ Blessed are they 
that are persecuted.” Did you ever see such a string 
of jewels in your life? But you would not wear them. 
If they were strung and put on your neck you would 
not like them. And yet no opal issmore spirituelle, no 
diamond has such a pure white light, no ruby has such 
a color of red, no emerald is so green, no sapphire is so 
blue, no gem is so magnificent as they are. And when 
you see them in people you think so, though you may not 
know what it is that makes them so sweet and )leasant 
to you, 

Here are the qualities that Christianity has authenti- 
cated and set up: meekness; gentleness, humility, love 
unfeigned, faith in God, and hope by which we are 
saved. They are qualities which, though they have 
had a sort of existence in the world, never have had 
sovereignty amopg men. In antiquity they were al- 
most unknown. But the king’s mark was on them, the 
place for the crown was there, and Christ brought 
them up; and in the place of leg-power, and hand- 
power, and thought-power, he exalted heart-power. It 
was as if he had said, ‘‘ Men are strong by their head, 
but God is strong by his heart.” 

Then Christianity did more. It carried up the whole 
ideal life. It not only gave a higher conception of 
character, and a higher conception of the qualities that 
constitute a true character, but it introduced another 
world lying over against this, and bearing a relation to 
this, just as childhood bears a relation tu manhood, 
making this a prelude and instrument of the other. As 
we begin in childhood to deny the body for the sake of 
attaining a higher nature in manhood, so the whole life 
on earth isa childhood in which we deny ourselves, 
not for the sake of lacking pleasure, but for the sake of 
reaping glory and immortality in the heavenly land. 

Especially and grandly Christianity introduced an 
element surpassing all others. It brought down to all 
men—to the poor, to the weak, and to the ignorant, as 
well as to the rich, to the strong and to the educated— 
the sympathy of God, the iellowship of the spirit, and 
the example of the Lord Jesus Christ. God identified 
himself with the human race, that, in the consciousness 
of every individual creature, high or low, bond or free, 
rich or poor, cultured or uurefined, there might be the 
feeling, ‘‘ I am God’s; he is fastened to me; and by the 
power of his own being he is drawing me out of my low 
condition up toward himself.” 1 

What men need in this world, first, is an ideal or stan- 
dard higher than the level on which they are accustomed 
to tread. Then, after that, they need courage, and a 
certainty that they can attain to that ideal. 

Now, in this great beggarly world what men want, 
largely, is to see that men can safely tell the truth. Oh 
that they could see it! When they do see it, ten thou- 
sand young men will be encouraged to try telling the 
truth. What we want is to see that men can walk 
safely in honesty. What we want is to see that men 
can live justly and purely—and that not only outwardly 
but inwardly. And as soon as it is found that one can 
do it, another will find that he can do it, and anotber 
will find that he can doit. What men want is higher 
ideals, larger conceptions of possibilities; they want also 
to know that these ideals and conceptions have been 
attained by others; and then they will have courage to 
believe that they can attain them also. 

Precisely that is what came to this world whcn the 
Lord Jesus walked in poverty, himself poor; when he 
walked in the midst of sorrow and suffering, himself 
‘2 man of sorrows and acquainted with grief”; when 
he walked with the ricb, not disdaining their riches; 
when he walked with the wise, not reproaching them 
for their wisdom; when he walked with the oppressor, 
with the priest, with the tetrarch and with the centu- 
rion, and saw through them, and beheld the maa that 
was in them; when he brought himself into personal 
relations with the harlot, and said, ‘‘Is she not a hu- 
man being?” and looked upon the thief and said, ‘Is 
his crime more than a wart on the outside? Is there 
not # man behind the culprit?” when he brought bhim- 
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self into connection with everybody from the bottom to 
the top of society, and was a friend of men, a friend of 
sinners, and said he was their friend because they 
needed him, and not because he needed them, or ap- 
proved their lives, and declared, ‘‘The sick, and not 
the whole, need a physician. I came to call not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.” He established 
his relationship to the human family by reason of the 
indispensable necessities of mankind. 

Thus we have introduced at last into the economy of 
life that vast motive power which is more powerful 
than the seasons stimulated by the sun; more powerful 
than the thunders that roll through the heavens, noisy 
but harmless. The power of God in Christ Jesus, iden- 
tifying himself with the human race, opening up to 
them higher conceptions of character, bringing himself 
into intimate relations with them and saying to them, 
‘Through good report and through evil report your 
Friend am I, and I will never leave you nor forsake 
you; come to me when you are faint, for renewed 
strength; call upon me for the supply of your every 
want”—this passes all understanding. Its height and 
depth and length and breadth the horizon cannot mea- 
sure. Infinite space cannot compass it. Ten thousand 
suns, out of our sight, and circling through distances 
that are inconceivable, do not describe spheres vast 
enough to measure the magnitude of the greatness of 
the heart of God that flows purely out in sympathy for 
every buman creature. 

So, Christianicy comes in, not to interrupt the course 
of things; not to reveal a system of self-denial; but to 
take that self-denial which is working in the lower 
spheres of life and put it on a higher, a spiritual basis, 
with abundant resources for the future, showing how 
men may go on from glory to glory until they stand in 
Zion and before God. 

Now, there are a great many men who look at self- 
denial simply in the light of renunciation. They do 
not look at it in the light of acquisition. With every 
true act of self-denial there is, or may be, an experience 
of pain, though it is not always that pain is experienced. 
Frequently we have to choose between good and better, 
and there is no pain at all, though we reject the one and 
take on the other; but often we are obliged to choose 
that which is painful in subduing the under nature; 
and then comes in precisely what was said of Christ: 

**Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God.” 

In every act of self-denial there ought to be a victory. 
In every act of self-denial there ought to be a pan or 
trumpet sound. In every act of self-denial which a man 
performs he conquers some inferior thing. Therefore it is 
ignoble to look at it on the side of pain. If you cannot do 
what you wish it is because the not doing it is better 
for you than the doing it; and it is wise for you to 
think of the better and not the worse. Would you go, 
and must you stay? Would you stay, and must you 
go? Would you be strong when you are weak? Would 
you be weak when you are strong? Are you, in the 
providence of God, placed in a position where you have 
invincible repugnances? Deny the inferior side of you; 
overcome evil with good; and understand that the 
providence of God from day to day is interpretive of 
God’s will to you from day to day. 

Men think, ‘‘Oh! to be a Christian I have got to give 
up everything.” Good heavens! Give up everything? 
Suppose that Newton, talking with a blubber-esting 
Nootka-Sound Indian, should say, ‘‘Come with me to 
England as my servant, and I will educate you, and 
make an astronomer of you”; and suppose the Indian 
should say, ‘* No, I will not; Iam not going to vive up 
this delicious blubber and this comfortable wigwam of 
mine.” But what would he give up compared with 
that which he would inherit? And at every step in the 
Christian life we have treasures that are infinitely 
greater than those which we lose. We lose only such 
things as we are a great deal better without than with. 

I ask nobody to become a Christian because he will 
be happier. Happiness is lawful, and it is one of the 
evidences of relative perfection; it is a sign of har- 
mony, and it is an indication of character carried up on 
right lines; but I ask no man to come into a Christiap 
life because he will be happier. May be you will not 
be happier. I have heard a man bear witness—and J 
know he was right—that he never was so tempted as 
since he began to be a Christian. What your experi- 
ence is as a Christian will depend upon what you are, 
and upon what you have been doing. If you are a 
miserable wretch, in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bonds of iniquity, you have much to learn and much to 
unlearn; and I do not undertake to tell you that you 
will be very happy in the learning and the unlearning; 
but I tell you there is a power that will keep you from 
de: pair, and prevent your soul from going into mid- 
night. I tell you that you will through victories come 
to a realm where you will lose much that is painful to 
you I tell you that if you bave gone wrong you must 
come back to the right by suffering; and if you are not 
willing to suffer in the coming back, you are not worthy 
to come back at all. I cannot say to a foolhardy young 
man who has by jumping broken his leg that he can 
jump up and make it at again, as he jumped up and 
broke it; and if you have been a gambler, if you have 
been an indiscriminate liar, if you have led a worldly 
life, if you have been rough sad vols and coarse, if you 
have gone in wrong ways, if you have been unbeliev- 
ing, profane and blasphemous, I do not tell you that 
you can jump into the kingdom of God, and be like 
those who have grown up from childhood in upright- 
ness, and formed right habits. If you have been a 
tramsgressor you must suffer; and your choice is be- 
tween suffering now and suffering hereafter. The proc- 
ess will be like that of separating the dross from the 
gold. The dross will be left behind, and the gold will 
goon. I do not say, Come to religion because you will 
be so happy; I say, Come to religion because you 
will be so good. I say that if you come to religion you 
will be on the road to eternal life. I say that you will 
have more or less happiness; you may have much or 
you may have little;gbut you will have what is better 





than bappiness—integrity, honor. glorv, immortality; 
and if these motives are not sufficient all others must 
needs fail. ah 

But let no man suppose that he can slip into heaven 
easily, Somemen think that if one only repevts and has 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ near the close of his life— 
when he is, eay, eighty or eighty-five vears old—that is 
all that is necessary ; and they intend to keep a sharp 
lookout, and, just before they die, fulfill these require- 
ments and slip into heaven. There are some who go in 
‘“so as by fire.” I do not know exactly what that 
means ; but I know what sort of a man he is who ex- 
pects at the last moment of this life to reverse the iron 
chain of habit, which he has forged in every link and 
wound round and round himself, and slip past it Into 
celestial glorv. If you do get by it and enter the other 
life, be sure that you will have to go through a discipline 
of suffering, and reap what you bave sowed, and reap 
it more abundantly in the world beyond than you do in 
this world. ‘ 

Christ says, ‘“‘ If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me. 
You have a Leader who is wortby of your utmost devo- 
tion. You have a home in heaven of which you have 
no right to rob yourself. You bave a joy laid up in 
vou which you have never yet brought out. Men’s 
faculties are like so many violin strings that are yet 
rolled up in oiled paper and lie upon the shelf. They 
never were plaved unon. It is not until they have been 
taken out, and put into the instrument, and brought 
into concord with that which is within them, and 
touched by the hand of a master, that they will ztve 
forth those sweet sounds of which they are capable. 
And men have faculties in them which they do not 
know the meaning of. When the divine Spirit shall 
come in‘o your soul and rule it; when you shall have 
brought yourself into such a state that you shall be 
guided bv rectitude of will or purpose; when you shall 
have msde yourself obedient to the commands of God 
—then there will come out from your soul tones of joy, 
scattered here and there, that are sweeter and deeper 
than those which you know in your ordinary condition. 

But it is not on account of that motive that I urge 
you. It is not because I want you to be happler, but 
because I want you to be better. It is because your 
eternity is now being built. It is because you are build- 
ing up an invisible manhood. 

‘An artist stands behind a curtain with a mass of clay, 
and reaches through, and fashions a face, forming an 
ear here, an eye there, a mouth there, a nose there, and 
so on, as best he can, unknowingly; and after he has 
worked for days and weeks the curtain drops, and his 
work is disclosed to him, and he says, “‘ Is that what 
I have been doing? It is hideous. It is grotesque.” 

But through the curtain of life you are reaching out 
hands beyond the visible, and you are fashioning babits 
and attributes; and many a man will be whelmed m 
shame and in sorrow when he beholds in the other life 
what be has been forming in this life. 

Let Christ be born in you, no matter what it costs for 
the moment, no matter what struggles it requires, and 
no matter what suffering it involves; for there is no 
treasure which a man can think of, there is no dignity 
which a man can measure, there is no hope which a 
man may aspire to, that is comparable to what is prom- 
ised in the sonship which God gives to those that by 
faith and love make themselves one with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Deny yourselves, take up your cross, and fol- 
low the Immortal Leader. 


Fact and Rumor. 











—Examine the loose bills in your pocket at once. There 
is a dangerous $1,000 counterfeit in circulation. 

—When Bland’s bill becomes a law any one with a silver 
spoon worth 92 cents can go to the Treasury and get a dol- 
lar for it, and then he can buy another 92 cert spoon and 
get another dollar with it. Now, where does the eight 
cents come from that he makes by every transaction? 

—A quiet old-fashioned Democratic looker-on at Wash- 
ington has expressed himself to a ‘‘ World” correspondent 
as not having much confidence in the ability of Democratic 
Congressmen to drink as much whiskey as the Republi- 
cans do without feeling it in their heads. Alas! and has 
it come to this, that a Democrat doubts the soundness of 
his party on such a question? 

—Mutual Fire Insurance Companies in Ohie will raise 
their rates of interest. Architects exult thereat, for if it 
becomes more expensive to insure wood than it is to build 
with stone, brick and iron, naturally the latter materials 
will be employed. 

—There has been a case of military interference at 
Deadwood, Dakota. Some striking miners intrenched 
themselves, so to speak, in a mine and refused to surrender. 
The sheriff closed all the shafts save one and proceeded to 
disinfect the mine with sulphur. A corporal’s guard of 
United States soldiers stood at the mouth of the mine and 
arrested the half-stifled strikers as they came out. 

—Fifteen miles from Des Moines, lowa, Reuben Proctor 
was lynched a fortnight ago for having shot to death a girl 
who was not afraid of him when he tried to rob her father’s 
house. Perhaps Proctor deserved his fate, but something 
is out of joint with a system which permits a mob, how- 
ever respectable, to take the law into its own hands. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Post” is needlessly cruel in lacerating the 
hearts of young lady parishioners by this announcement: 
“The Christmas slipper for single clergymen is now in 
press.” 

—The Vermont Railroad War having subsided, the tracks 
have been relaid and trains are again running. What was 
the use? ; ‘ 

—lIf the esteemed canvas-back duck owes its flavor to the 
wild celery on which it principally feeds, why not impart 
said flavor to the domestic duck by feeding it on celery- 





tops. Someone is said to have tried it near Rochester with 
good results. 

—Salem, N. J., has determined to utilize its numerous 
and constantly increasing army of tramps by compelling 
them to clean the streets. If the resolution is carried out 
Salem will shortly have no tramps to compel. What lots 
of broken brooms, hoes and shovels there will be, moreover. 

—A valuable lot of household furniture was sold last 
week, at the old Calvert Mansion, Maryland, the home of 
the descendants of Lord Baltimore. A good many dis- 
tinguished people from Washington attended the sale, 
which included some of Washington’s camp-equipage and 
the desk-chair on which Henry Clay wrote the Missouri 
Compromise. 

—The Akhoond of Swat draws the line at thirty-five 
cups of tea per diem. Who is the Akhoond? Why, he is 
the religious advisor of the Khan of Khelat, to be sure. 
Surprised at your lack of information. Now tell us, where 
is Swat? 

—‘‘A Female Pope” is what the ‘“‘ Evening Post” calls 
the ‘‘ Nation.” 

—For the first time in twenty years the South Carolina 
Legislature has a Democratic majority in both houses. 
Query: What will the Republican minority do? 

—Mr. John V. L. Pruyn died at Albany last week. He 
was one of the most prominent citizens of that place, and 
has done a great deal of good public service without com- 
pensation. When State Senator he set aside his pay for 
charitable purposes. 

—Farmers in Gloucester county, N. J., are losing their 
horses from an epizodtic lung disease, said to resemble 
galloping consumption. 

—Libby O’Brien is the ablest thief of a dozen years that 
New York has lately developed. She stole and pawned 
some thousands of dollars worth of goods, and when sent 
to the Catholic Protectory under sentence only remained 
for a few days. She stole away as soon as she chose. 

—Sullivan, an Aquarium monkey, undertook to perform 
gymnastics upon a statue of the Venus of Milo the other 
day, and together they fell into the seal-tank and knocked 
the best performing sealon the head. Venus, being plaster 
of Paris, was somewhat damaged, but Sullivan is all right 
and ready to do it again. 

—The late M. Thiers is held up asa warning to the rising 
generation because he wrote a work on Spherical Trigo- 
nometry when he was a young man. It is unkind to recall 
a man’s youthful indiscretions when he can no longer defend 
his reputation. 

—Old Mr. Archibald Miner, of Wolcott, Conn., placed 
#241 in a pamphlet some thirty years ago and died without 
telling any one. Last week his daughter-in-law found the 
money and her husband presented the bills for redemption 
at the bank which issued them. 

—The first five-dollar greenback issued from the Treasury 
was caught in Tennessee the other day in the act of circu- 
lating. It has been framed and will be retained as a curi- 
osity. 

—A Baptist church (colored) in Lexington, Va., has split 
on the circus question, fifty members being dropped from the 
roll in consequence of having attended a performance of a 
traveling show. 

—Mr. Moses H. Grinnell, one of the veteran merchants 
of New York, died on Saturday, aged 75 years. The house 
of which he was a member, Grinnell, Minturn & Co, was 
for many years one of the largest shipping firms in the 
country. 

—The removal! of the Tichborne Claimant from a dis- 
agreeable prison to a comfortable one gives rise to the 
rumor that something has turned up in his favor. 

—No trains and no false—that is, no extraneous additions 
to the feminine coiffure, were allowed at a recent court 
wedding in Austria. Austrian hair-dressers are very in- 
dignant. 

—Now we are told by Prof. Loomis that if one fellow 
flies a kite with copper wire for a string and another flies 
another at any reasonable distance, the two can telegraph 
one another provided the kites are in the same electrical 
current. The Professor has successfully tried it ata distance 
of eleven miles and now proposes to try between the Alps 
and the Rocky Mountains. This is very nice if true, but 
how is anyone to get his own particular message if the 
system comes into general use/ 

—The striking cigar-makers seem to be holding their 
own. Some of the employers are acceding to their de- 
mands for increased wages. 

—Some medical students connected with one of the New 
York Hospitals recently displayed their knowledge of 
chemistry by attempting to break up a meeting obnoxious 
to them by putting red pepper on the stove. Thatred pepper 
when raised to a certain temperature is intensely irritating 
to the larynx was well known to the average antediluvian 
school boy. The secret appears to have been lost and 
only recovered through long and patient professional 
study. In America, great discoveries are at once seized 
upon and utilized. It was therefore in the natural order 
of things that a party of roughs should attempt to break 
up one of Peter Dwyer’s Mission meetings after the 
medical students’ example. Peter is said to have knocked 
a round dozen of the offenders down stairs. 

—Four small-boys of independent character have left 
their respective paternal roofs in Sacramento, Cal., and 
built themselves a small red-wood shanty where they are 
not likely to be sued for ground-rent. They have set up 
business as errand boys and do their cooking in a home- 
made brick fireplace. The climate of California has its 
advantages. 

—Stanley’s letters concerning his exploration of the 
Congo River are among the most interesting that he has 

written. They appeared in full in the ‘‘ Herald” last week. 
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E, D, BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Owing to the greatly reduced cost of production, and our very favorable contracts 
recently made with the leading manufaeturers, we are now selling first-class 


Housefurnishing Hardware, 
China, Class, Silverware, 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Kitchen Furniture, 


Wood 
Coal Vases, and Fire Sets and Stands. ia 


AT FROM 


25 to 40 Per Cent. REDUCTION 


From prices prevailing only a short time ago. Housekeepers will find our Stock the most 
varied and complete, and an examination of our prices will positively convince purchasers 
that our prices really are a great deal below our competitors’. 


FLOUSES, HOTELS, 
STEAMSHIPS AND SCHOOLS, 


Completely fitted out at short notice. Goods carefully boxed 
and shipped free. 


Edward D. Bassford, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Corner Stores, 3d and 4th Avs., 


t= Our new priced Catalogue, containing quotations of over 
6,000 items, and Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 
Mention this paper. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS F a 
ten years. PARIS, 1867; VIENNA, 1873; SANTIAGO. 1875; PHILADELPHIA, 1876, “I believe that 
every member of the Jury heartily concurred in assigning to those of your make, and yours only, the first 
rank in all important qualities of such instruments.”—GEO. F. BRISTOW, of N. ¥.(Examenina 
Juror at U. S. Centennial). “ Musicians generally regard them as unequaled,.’’—THEODORE THOMAS 
of THOMAS’ ORCHESTRA, and NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. ‘‘ Superb Instruments.’’— 
FRANZ LIZST. “ Their fine quality of tone is in contrast with that of other reed Organs.’"—OLE BULL. 
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THE NEW STYLES NOW READY SURPASS PREVIOUS PRODUCTIONS in musical capacity 
and elegance of cases. Style 245 (represented in the cut) is in solid black walnut, with POLISHED JET 
panels and raised surfaces, embellished with graceful designs in GOLD BRONZE. It is studded with jet 
beads, and gold brooze stars. The white lines on black surfaces in the cut represent gold bronze. This 
style of case is new and very rich. With NINE STOPS, including SERAPHONE, VIOLA DOLCE, VOIX 
CELESTE, it is sold for cash for $135. 

PRICES REDUCED In accordance with decreased cost of manufacture, we have reduced 
+ CATALOGUE PRICES $160 to $50 EACH, on almost ail styles. Sold aiso 
for be apy we = ; coaaee uae rent pays for the organ. Dealers often recommend and urge the sale of 
avers or er orene hey get la yr discounts er commissions for selling them. 
LUSTRA: rer D CATALOGUES and REDUCED PRICE ‘Lists (November 1877) sent free, 
pee. pa sending for these is requested to give us also names of any other parties who ) might like cata- 


logues. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO ; Square 
SW YORK: 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON. oe ieee 





MOTHERS 
Important to Mothers! 





WOULD YOU HAVE ROSY AND VIGOROUS CHILDREN? 


THEN GIVE THEM 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


The effect produced by this famous preparation of WINCHESTER?’S when adminis- 
tered to Infants and Young Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, puny children become 
rosy and vigorous. When given in appropriate doses to Infants at their FIRST TEETHING, it 
PREVENTS all the ailments to which they are subject at that critical period, such as fever. 
fretfulness, lax bowels, sl 288, convulsions, &c. The teeth come rapidly through without 
disturbance, and THE INFANT I8 KEPT IN THE RAPPIEST POSSIBLE CONDITION. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical elements so absolutely essential for its 
growth, nourishment, and development, furnishing material for the structure of the teeth 
and formation of Blood, Bone, and Muscle. It is perfectly safe and harmless, and contains no 
opium in any shape or form. 





Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


386 John St., New York. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


[= IMPORTANT CAUTION. .<° 


Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS and ADULTERA- 
TIONS. Inquire for and use only WINCHESTER’S preparation, 
established 18 years, and whose purity and excellence is universally 
acknowledged, 





“The Most Durable Pianos Manufactured.” 
TH E 


HENRY F. MILLER 
— PIANO-FORTES — 


Are used in the Public Schools of Boston, the State Normal Schools of Massachusetts, 
and exclusively in the New England Conservatory of Music, This institution, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. TOURJEE, has become the largest music schoo! in the world, and is well known throughout 
the United States. These instruments are also used in a large number of public institutions scattered 
in all sections of the country, a partial list of which is given in our Catalogue. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Are manufactured from the very best stock and materials, the workmanship is of the 
highest grade of excellence ; and although these instruments are offered at as low figures as they 
can be afforded, yet the prices for them are necessarily higher than for the second grade of pianos, with 
which the country is, at the present time, so well supplied. 


THE HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Received TWO awurds at the World’s International Exhibition, 1876. 
Forte exhibitors, with but one exception, received more than one award. 

Grand, Upright, Squareand Patent Pedal Upright Piano-Fortes, are manufactured by this 
establishment in a large variety of styles, and all who are desirous of purchasing a finely-made Piano 
with an established reputation for durability, and which is recognized as possessing the most pleasing 
characteristics in tone, action and style, are requested to send for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 

Every one interested in Organ Music or in Organ practice should send for New Circular, 
describing the Patent Pedal Upright Piano. 


HENRY F. MILLER, - - - Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 


No other Pianv 





BUY 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 
from 
H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y, 
IT PAYS, apenas 


ef RST,.—He imports direct from Europe al! his Hair Materia 
CON D.—He has no exorbitant rents to pay in the Sechlonshte up-town streets, but remains in 
his old quarters, where he has been established for 15 YEARS, 

T D.—He has no stylishly dressed and expensive clerks to pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
cent to the as of the goods. 

FOUR -—He superintends the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 
satisfaction. 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sent, C.0.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENT 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 73 ALLEN STREET, near GRAND, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand and are daily adding to their Extensive Stock ali the desirable and pleasing Articies for 
the decoration of the Christmas Tree. Patentees for the Combination Solid Ball, superior to the Gins 
Ball. Special inducements to Sunday-Schools and Churehes. Send for Price-List. 


{2 Don't forget the Number: 73 ALLEN STREET, N.Y. Gee. Hirschberg, 
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Art. 


Science and 


Govrm’s Exursition.—Seldom do any of our picture- 
dealers exhibit at any time a collection of paintings so 
fairly representative of different European schools as that 
now at Goupil’s. This can hardly be shown better than 
by grouping a few of the leading names. Of the French 
school there are works by Schreyer, Delort, Diaz, Gérome, 
Muncaksy, Corot, Dupré, Lambinet, Firman-Girard, Tou- 
lemouche, Desgoffe, and a score of others almost as promi- 
nent. The Spanish-Roman school is represented by Bol- 
dini, Jiminez Y Aranda, V. Palmaroli and Louis Alvarez. 
Belgium, Holland and the German schools send paintings 
by Clays, Robie, Achenback, Meyer, Von Bremen and 
Henry Mosler. Two of G. H. Boughton’s somber-hued 
canvases compose the English representation. Many 
Americans have had the privilege of seeing the companion 
to Shreyer’s large painting in Mr. John Taylor Johnston’s 
collection. The present picture represents Arabs fighting 
in retreat, the conspicuous foreground figure being a 
swarthy fellow mounted on a gray horse and leading a 
fiery black one, whose owner has probably been killed. The 
two are galloping over a rough plain, while beyond them 
is a long, scattered line of skirmishing horsemen, firing to 
the rear as they retreat in search of a place of safety. The 
horses are, as a matter of course, all that skillful draughts- 
manship and a dashing mode of treatment can make them. 
No collection of modern work would be complete without 
examples of the carefully reckless style introduced by 
Regnault and Fortuny, and which has been classified as 
Spanish-Roman, though it is really quite as much an 
outgrowth of the French school. The three most 
conspicuous examples are by Boldini, Y Aranda and 
Palmaroli. The first is a small cabinet painting, en- 
titled ‘‘A Conversation in the Garden.” Such a gar- 
den as it is! Grass of an impossible green, backed by 
walls of white. Two figures seated on the grass in the 
glaring sun give the spectator an uncomfortable desire to 
make them move into the shade. The lady’s sun umbrella 
only increases the glare. Nevertheless the sunshine has 
not a particle of heat, and, altogether, the effect of the 
picture is cold. ‘* Discussing the War News” is the title of 
Y Aranda’s painting. Here there is no sunlight. The day 
is a gray one, but the vari-colored garments of the twenty 
or thirty figures lend color enough to the scene. Admira- 
bly painted and drawn are these garments and the figures 
which they cover. The period represented is the over- 
throw of the Spanish Bourbons by Napoleon (about 1808) 
and the place is Seville. The artist has wholly ignored the 
limits of his space in composing his groups. He suffers 
the edge of the frame to cut off the half of a dog and to 
obliterate parts of human figures indiscriminately. There 
is a total lack of atmosphere, distances being indicated 
merely by the laws of perspective. The most unpleasing 
detail, however, is found in the faces. There is not one 
attractive countenance in the whole picture. We thought 
we had found one in the larger of the two dogs, but a 
nearer examination showed that his expression was as bad 
as that of his two-footed companions. Perhaps the artist 
believes that Spain was utterly debased under the Bour- 
Certainly he has here given us some very disreputa- 
ble looking characters in very handsome clothes. ‘‘ Le 
Déjuner aprés Mariage ” (Delort) has enough pretty faces 
partly to remove the impression of the Spaniards at 
whom we have been lookirig. The groups are scat- 
tered over the shady lawn of an old French chateau. 
The costumes are modern, even to the ‘ Piccadilly” coliar 
worn by one of the gentlemen. As a society picture we 
do not know of anything better than this, and the acces- 
sories of tree and lawn are admirably wrought in so as to 
enhance the picturesque effect. Look at this painting a 
few moments and then go back to the ‘ Conversation in 
the Garden” referred to above, in order to correct the 
chromatic sensibilities according to Spanish-Roman ideas. 
The original of Boughton’s ‘‘ Huguenot Fugitives,” the 
engraving of which we noticed a short time since, is now 
shown to the public. As is always the case with good 
works the o iginal is better than the copy. Gloomy and 
somber as is the tone, the painting has a strange attract- 
iveness, especially for such observers as are in sympathy 
with the fugitives. Such are a few of the leading paint- 
ings. The walls are covered with others almost equally 
<ood, and everyone will be sure to find something to his 
taste. 


bons. 


CHarity Exursition.—Mr. Theron F. Butler has opened 
his collection to the public at No. 433 5th Ave. in aid of 
the ‘* Baptist Home for the Aged.” Among the more re- 
markable pictures are Firmin-Girard’s “‘ Flower Markets of 
Paris,” of which we gave an account a year ago, and 
Détaille’s ‘‘ Salute to the Wounded.” The ‘‘ World” gives 
the following account of the last named picture: 


“It was first painted with the positions of the two national- 
ties reversed; that is to say, the prisoners were French, as 
Détaille’s own experience in the war of '70 naturally induced 
him to make them. Whereupon patriotic friends remon- 
strated, the matter got into the journals and the young 
painter was driven to paint the picture as it now is. It was 
then sent to Mr. Hawk, but after some months Détaille asked 
its loan for the 77 Salon. Again trouble was made, and the 
matter was actually submitted to President MacMahon. 
‘How many Prussian prisoners are there?’ asked the Marshal. 
and when told there were about twenty he replied, ‘ Well 
that is quite right; we took about that number.’ Neverthe- 
less it was decided not to have a Salon picture displease Ger- 
man visitors, and so the prisoners were made Austrians for 
the nonce, and after the exhibition Détaille put back the fine 
Prussians he had been compelled to paint out, and so re- 
stored the artistic merit which had in his own country to be 
sacrificed to public considerations.” 


Tar Society oF DECORATIVE ART will open its Loan 
Exhibition at the Academy of Design Saturday, Decem- 
ber Ist. 


Amuerst CoLuieGe.—Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin, 
has been elected to the pastorate of the College Church 
and the Samuel Green Professorship of Biblical History and 
Interpretation. President Seelye has instituted what he 
calls a **College Exchange.” It consists of a series of 
meetings held from time to time, in which he gives infor- 
mal talks on various topics which may be suggested for 
discussion or inquiry by the students. The President has 
in this manner already spoken on ‘‘ How to Cultivate the 
Memory,” and discussed ‘‘ Methods of Study and College 
Work.” The college is in a very flourishing and promising 
condition. President Seelye’s administration is rapidly 
building it wp. His aim is to make it rank fully as high as 
the highest among the colleges, both in its curriculum and 
standard of scholarship. The requirements for admission 
are being increased yearly; this year the entrance exami- 
nation for the freshman class was found to be fully as 
severe and difficult as that of Yale. There are three hun- 
dred and thirty students and twenty instructors now con- 
nected with the college. 


How to MAKE Homes HEALTHY.—Most cases of infec- 
tious diseases have, in addition to the common epidemic 
influence, a direct exciting cause. This will be found, 
when contagion is excluded, to be poisonous emanations of 
some kind in the house, or on the premises, or in the 
drinking water; in cities generally sewer gas. Dr. Chap- 
man, of Brooklyn, has settled on the following plan as a 
sure relief from sewer gas: The soil pipe running from 
the cellar passes through the house and opens into the kitchen 
flue at the top story. The pipe should be four inches in 
diameter. It will be freely ventilated by the draft of the 
fine. Into this soil pipe or ventilator, the waterclosets 
and basins on the different floors empty through traps. 
The water from the upper closet, running past the opening 
of the lower closet, would be apt to suck its trap dry, and 
to prevent this a separate ventilating pipe is run from the 
traps of the lower closets to a point in the ventilator above 
the upper closet. In this manner all foul gases at once 
pass upwards and empty at the top of the house. In 
several houses where malarial disease had been frequent, 
since the introduction of this plan the residents have been 
free from all disease due to blood poisoning.—[Scientific 
American. 


Our Folks at Poganuc. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER I. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

5 bees scene is a large, roomy, clean New England kitchen 

of some sixty years ago. There was the great wide 
fireplace, with its crane and array of pothooks; there was 
the tall black clock in the corner, ticking in response to the 
chirp of the crickéts around the broad, flat stone hearth. 
The scoured tin and pewter on the dresser caught flicker- 
ing gleams of brightness from the western sunbeams that 
shone through the network of elm-boughs, that rattled and 
tapped as the wind blew them against the window. It was 
not quite half-past four o’clock, yet the December sun hung 
low and red in the western horizon, telling that the time of 
the shortest winter days was come. Everything in the 
ample room shone with whiteness and neatness; every- 
thing was ranged, put up, and in order, as if work were 
some past and bygone affair hardly to be remembered. 
The only living figure in this picture of still life was that 
of a strapping, buxom Yankee maiden, with plump arms 
stripped to the elbow and hands plunged deep in the 
white, clastic cushion of puffy dough, which rose under 
them as she kneaded. 

Apparently pleasant thoughts were her company in her 
solitude, for her round brown eyes twinkled with a pleased 
sparkle, and every now and then she broke into fragments 
of psalmody, which she practiced over and over and then 
nodded her head contentedly, as if satisfied that she had 
caught the tune. 

Suddenly the outside door flew open and little Dolly 

Cushing burst into the kitchen, panting and breathless, her 
cheeks glowing with exercise in face of the keen winter 
wind. 
. Inshe came, noisy and busy, dropping her knitting-work 
and spelling-book in her eagerness, shutting the door be- 
hind her with a cheerful bang, and opening conversation 
without stopping to get her breath: 

“Oh, Nabby, Nabby! do tell me what they are doing up 
at your church. I’ve seen’em all day carrying armfulls 
and armfulls—ever so much—spruce and pine up that way, 
and Jim Brace and Tom Peters told me they were going to 
have a ‘lumination there, and when I asked what a ‘lumin- 
ation was they only laughed at me and called me a Pres- 
byterian. Don’t you think it a shame, Nabby, that the 
big boys will laugh at me so and call me names, and won't 
tell me anything?” 

“Oh, land o’ Goshen, Dolly, what do you mind them 
boys for?” said Nabby; ‘‘ boys is mostly hateful when girls 
are little; but we take our turn by and by,” she said, with 
a complacent twinkle of her brown eyes. ‘‘I make them 
stand around, you bet, and you will when you get older.” 

‘But, Nabby, what is a ’lumination?” 

“Well, now, Dolly, you jest pick up your book, and put 
up your knittin’-work, and sweep out that snow you've 
tracked in, and hang up your bonnet and cloak, and I'll tell 
you all about it,” said Nabby, taking up her whole cushion 
of dough and letting it down the other side with a great 
bound and beginning kneading again. 








The little maiden speedily complied with all her requisi- 
tions and came and stood, eager and breathless, by the 
bread-bowl. 

And a very pretty picture she made there, with her rosy 
mouth just parted to show her little white teeth, and the 
afternoon sunshine glinting through the window bright- 
ness to go to the brown curls that hung over her round, 
white forehead, her dark blue eyes kindling with eagerness 
and curiosity. 

‘* Well, you see,” said Nabby, ‘‘ to-norrow’s Christmas; 
and they’ve been dressin’ the church with ground pine and 
spruce boughs, and made it just as beautiful as can be, and 
they’re goin’ to have a great gold star over the chancel. 
General Lewis sent clear to Boston to get the things to 
make it of, and Miss Ida Lewis she made it; and to-night 
they’re goin’ to ‘luminate. They put a candle in every 
single pane of glass in that air church, and it'll be all just 
as light as day. When they get ‘em all lighted up you can 
see that-air church clear down to North Poganuc.” 

Now this sentence was a perfect labyrinth of mystery to 
Dolly; for she did not know what Christmas was, she did 
not know what the chancel was, she never saw anything 
dressed with pine, and she was wholly in the dark what it 
was all about; and yet her bosom heaved, her breath grew 
short, her color came and went, and she trembled with ex- 
citement. Something bright, beautiful, glorious, must be 
coming into her life, and oh, if she could only see it! 

“Oh, Nabby, are you going?” she said, with quivering 
eagerness. 

“Yes, ’'m goin’ with Jim Sawin. I belong to the sing 
ers, and I’m agoin’ early to practice on the anthem.” 

“Oh, Nabby, won’t you take me? Do, Nabby!” said 
Dolly, piteously. 

**Oh, land o’ Goshen! no, child; you mustn't think on ‘t. 
I couldn’t do that noways. Your pa never would hear of 
it, nor Mis’ Cushing neither. You see, your pa don’t b’lieve 
in Christmas.” 

‘What is Christmas, Nabby?” 

‘“ Why, it’s the day Christ was born—that’s Christmas.” 

‘““Why, my papa believes Christ was born,” said Dolly, 
with an injured air; ‘‘ you needn’t tell me that he don't. 
I’ve heard him read all about it in the Testament.” 

‘*T didn’t say he didn’t, did I7’ said Nabby; ‘ but your 
papa ain’t a ‘Piscopal, and he don't believe in keeping 
none of them air prayer-book days—Christmas, nor 
Easter, nor nothin’,” said Nabby, with a generous profu- 
sion of negatives. ‘“ Up to the ’Piscopal church they keep 
Christmas, and they don’t keep it down to your meetin’ 
house; that’s the long and the short on’t,” and Nabby 
turned her batch of dough over with a final flouuce, as if 
to emphasize the statement, and, giving one last poke in 
the middle of the fair, white cushion, she proceeded to rub 
the paste from her hands and to cover her completed batch 
with a clean white towel and then with a neat comforter 
of quilted cotton. Then, establishing it in the warmest 
corner of the fireplace, she proceeded to wash her hands 
and look at the clock and make other movements to show 
that the conversation had come to an end. 

Poor little Dolly stood still, looking wistful and bewil- 
dered, The tangle of brown and golden curls on the out- 
side of her little head was not more snarled than the 
conflicting ideas in the inside. This great and wonderful 
idea of Christmas, and all this confusion of images, of gold 
stars and green wreaths and illuminated windows and 
singing and music—all done because Christ was born, and 
yet something that her papa did not approve of—it was a 
hopeless puzzle. After standing thinking for a minute or 
two she resumed: 

“But, Nabby, why don’t my papa like it? and why don’t 
we have a ‘lumination in our meeting-house?” 

‘* Bless your heart, child, they never does them things to 
Presbyterian meetin’s. Folks’ ways is different, and them 
air is ’Piscopal ways. For my part I’m glad father signed 
off to the ’Piscopalians, for it’s a great deal jollier.” 

“Oh, dear! my papa won’t ever sign off,” said Dolly, 
mournfully. 

“To be sure he won't. Why, what nonsense that is!” 
said Nabby, with that briskness with which grown people 
shake off the griefs of children. ‘‘ Of course he won’t when 
he’s a minister, so what’s the use of worryin’? You jest 
ehet up now, for I’ve got to hurry and get tea; ‘cause your 
pa and ma are zoin’ over to the lecture to-night in North 
Poganuc school-house and they’ll want their supper early.” 

Dolly still hung about wishfully. 

‘*Nabby, if I should ask papa, and he should say I might 
go, would you take me ?” said Dolly. 

Now, Nabby was a good-natured soul enough and ina 
general way fond of children ; she encouraged Miss Dolly’s 
prattling visits to the kitchen, let her stand about surveying 
her in various domestic processes, and encouraged that free 
expression of opinion in conversation which in those days 
was entirely repressed on the part of juveniles in{the pres- 
ence of their elders. She was, in fact, fond of Dolly in a cer- 
tain way, but not fond enough of her to interfere with the 
serious avocations of life ; and Nabby was projecting very 
serious and delicate movements of diplomacy that night. 
She was going to the church with Jim Sawin, who was on 
the very verge of a declared admiration, not in the least 
because her heart inclined toward Jim, but as a means of 
bringing Ike Peters to capitulation in a quarrel of some 
weeks’ standing. Jim Sawin’s ‘‘ folks,” as she would have 
phrased it, were ‘‘ meetin’ers,” while Ike Peters was a lead- 
ing member of the Episcopal choir, and it was designed 
expressly to aggravate him that she was to come in ex- 
hibiting her captive in triumph. To have ‘“‘a child ’round 
under her feet,” while engaged in conducting affairs of 
such delicacy, was manifestly impossible—so impossible 
that she thought stern repression of any such idea the very 
best policy. 

“Now, Dolly Cushing, you jest shet up—for ‘tain’t no 
use talkin’, Your pa nor your ma wouldn't hear on’t ; and 
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besides, little girls like you must go to bed early. They 
can’t be up ‘ night-hawkin’,’ and goin’ ’round in the cold. 
You might catch cold and die like little Julia Cavers. 
Little girls must be in bed and asleep by eight o’clock.” 

Dolly stood still with a lowering brow. Just then the 
world looked very dark. Her little rose-leaf of an under 
lip rolled out and quivered, and large bright drops began 
falling one by one over her cheeks. 

Nabby had a soft spot in her heart, and felt these signs 
of affliction ; but she stood firm. 

‘* Now, Dolly, ’m sorry ; but you can’t go. So you jest 
be a good girl and net say no more about it, and don’t cry, 
and I'll tell you what Tl do: Vl buy you a sugar dog 
down to the store, and [’ll tell you all about it to-morrow.” 

Dolly had seen these sugar dogs in the window of the 
store, replendent with their blue backs and yellow ears and 
pink tails—designed probably to represent dogs as they 
exist at the end of the rainbow. Her heart had burned 
within her with hopeless desire to call one of these beauties 
her own ; and Nabby’s promise brought out a gleaming 
smile through the showery atmosphere of her little face, 
A sugar dog might reconcile her to life. 

‘* Now, you must promise me ‘certain true as black is 
blue,’” said Nabby, adjuring by an apparently irrational 
form of conguration in vogue among the children in those 
times. ‘‘ You must promise you won’t say a word about 
this air thing to your pa and ma: for they wouldn’t hear 
of your goin’, and if they would I shouldn’t take you. I 
really couldn’t. It would be very inconvenient.” 

Dolly heaved a great sigh, but thought of the sugar dog, 
and calmed down the tempest that seemed struggling to 
rise in her little breast. A rainbow of hope rose over the 
cloud of disappointment, and a sugar dog with yellow ears 
and pink tail gleamed consolingly through it. 





CHAPTER II. 
DOLLY. 

Our little Dolly was a late autumn chicken, the youngest 
of ten children, the nursing, rearing and caring for whom 
had straitened the limited salary of Parson Cushing, of 
Poganuc Center, and sorely worn on the nerves and 
strength of the good wife who plied the laboring oar in 
these performances. 

It was Dolly’s lot to enter the family at a period when 
babies were no longer a novelty, when the house was full 
of the wants and clamors of older children, and the mother 
at her very wits’ end with a confusion of jackets and trow- 
sers, soap, candles and groceries, and the endless harass- 
ments of making both ends meet which pertain to the lot 
of a poor country minister’s wife. Consequently Dolly 
was disposed of as she grew up in all those short-hand 
methods by which children were taught to be the least 
possible trouble to their elders. She was taught to come 
when called, and do as she was bid without a question or 
argument, to be quenched in bed at the earliest possible 
hour at night, and to speak only when spoken to in the 
presence of her elders, All this was a dismal repression to 
Dolly, for she was by nature a lively, excitable little thing, 
bursting with questions that she longed to ask, and with 
comments and remarks that she burned to make, and so 
she escaped gladly to the kitchen where Nabby, the one 
hired girl, who was much in the same situation of re- 
pressed communicativeness, encouraged her conversational 
powers. 

On the whole, although it never distinctly occurred to 
Dolly to murmur at her lot in life, yet at times she‘sighed 
over the dreadful insignificance of being only a little girl 
in a great family of grown up people. For even Dolly’s 
brothers nearest her own age were studying in the academy 
and spouting scraps of superior Latin at her to make her 
stare and wonder at their learning. They were tearing, 
noisy, tempestuous boys, good natured enough and willing 
to pet her at intervals, but prompt to suggest that it was 


‘time for Dolly to go to bed” when her questions or her ‘ 


gambols interfered with their evening pleasures. 

Dolly was a robust, healthy little creature, never ailing 
in any way, and consequently received none of the petting 
which a more delicate child might have claimed, and the 
general course of her experience impressed her with the 
mournful conviction that she was always liable to be in 
the way—as she commonly was, with her childish curi- 
osity, her burning desire to see and hear and know all that 
interested the grown people above her. Dolly sometimes 
felt her littleness and insignificance as quite a burden, and 
longed to be one of the grown-up people. They got civil 
answers when they asked questions, instead of being told 
not to talk, and they were not sent to bed the minute it 
was dark no matter what pleasant things were going on 
about them. Once Dolly remembered to have had sore 
throat with fever. The doctor was sent for. Her mother 
put away all her work and held her in her arms. Her 
father came down out of his study and sat up rocking her 
nearly all night, and her noisy, roistering brothers came 
softly to her door and inquired how she was, and Dolly 
was only sorry that the cold passed off so soon, and she 
found herself healthy and insignificant as ever. Being 
gifted with an active fancy she sometimes imagined a 
scene when she should be sick and die, and her father and 
mother and everybody would cry over her, and there 
would be a funeral for her as there was for little Julia 
Cavers, one of her playmates. She could see no drawback 
to the interest of the scene except that she could not be 
there to enjoy her own funeral and see how much she was 
appreciated ; so on the whole she turned her visions in an- 
other direction and fancied the time when she should be a 
grown woman and at liberty to do just as she pleased. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Dolly had an 
unhappy childhood. Indeed it may be questioned whether, 
if she had lived in our day, when the parents often seem to 
he sitting at the feet of their children and humbly inquir- 





ing after their sovereign will and pleasure, she would have 
been much happier than she was. She could have all she 
wanted, and the most petted child on earth cannot. She 
had learned to do without what she could not get, and to 
bear what she did not like; two sources of happiness and 
peace which we should judge to be unknown to many 
modern darlings. For the most part Dolly had learned 
to sail her own little boat wisely among the bigger and 
bustling crafts of the older generation. 

There were no amusements then specially provided for 
children. There were no children’s books; there were no 
Sunday-schools to teach bright little songs and to give 
children picnics and presents. It was a grown people's 
world, and not a child’s world, that existed in those days. 
Even children’s toys of the period were so poor and so few 
that, in comparison with our modern profusion, they could 
scarcely be said to exist. 

Dolly, however, had her playthings, as every child of 
lively fancy will. Childhood is poetic and creative, and 
can make to itself toys out of nothing. Dolly had the 
range of the great woodpile in the back yard, where, at 
the yearly ‘‘woodspell,” the farmers deposited the fuel 
needed for the long, terrible winters, and that woodpile 
was a world of treasure to her. She skipped, and sung, 
and climbed among its intricacies and found there trea- 
sures of wonder. Green velvet mosses, little white trees of 
lichen that seemed to her to have tiny apples upon them, 
long grey-bearded mosses and fine scarlet cups and fairy 
caps she collected and treasured. She arranged landscapes 
of these, where green mosses made the fields, and little 
sprigs of spruce and ground-pine the trees, and bits of 
broken glass imitated rivers and lakes, reflecting the over 
shadowing banks. She had, too, hoards of chestnuts and 
walnuts which a squirrel might have envied, picked up 
with her own hands from under the yellow autumn leaves; 
and she had—chief treasure of all—a wooden doll, with 
staring glass eyes, that had been sent her by her grand- 
mother in Boston, which doll was the central point in all 
her arrangements. To her she showed the chestnuts and 
walnuts; she gave to her the jay’s feathers and the blue- 
bird’s wing which the boys had given to her; she made her a 
bed of divers colors and she made her a set of tea-cups out 
of the backbone of a codfish. She brushed and curled her 
hair till she took all the curl out of it, and washed all the 
paint off her cheeks jn the zeal of motherly ablutions. 

In fact nobody suspected that Dolly was not the happiest 
of children, as she certainly was one of the busiest and 
healthiest, and when that evening her two brothers came in 
from the Academy, noisy and breezy, and tossed her up in 
their long arms, her laugh rung gay and loud, as if there 
were no such thing as disappointment in the world. 

She pursed her mouth very tight for fear that she should 
let out something on the forbidden subject at the supper- 
table. But it was evident that nothing could be farther 
from the mind of her papa, who, at intervals, was ex- 
pounding to his wife the difference between natural and 
moral inability as drawn out in a pamphlet he was prepar- 
ing to read at the next ministers’ meeting—remarks some- 
what interrupted by reproof to the boys for giggling at 
table and surreptitiously feeding Spring, the dog, in con- 
travention of family rules. 

It is not to be supposed that Will and Tom Cushing, 
though they were minister’s boys, were not av covrant in 
all that was going on noteworthy in the parish. In fact, 
they were fully versed in all the details of the projected 
ceremonies at the church and resolved to be in at the show, 
but maintained a judicious reticence as to their intentions 
lest, haply, they might be cut short by a positive interdict. 

The Episcopal church at Poganuc Center was of recent 
origin. It was a small, insignificant building, compared 
with the great square three-decker of a meeting-house 
which occupied conspicuously the green in Poganuc Center. 
The minister was not a man particularly gifted in any of 
those points of pulpit excellence which Dr. Cushing would 
be likely to appreciate, and the Doctor had considered it 
hitherto too small and unimportant an affair to be worth 
even a combative notice; hence his ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to what was going on there. He had heard incident- 
ally that they were dressing the church with pines and 
going to have a Christmas service, but he only murmured 
something about ‘“‘tolerabiles ineptice” to the officious dea- 
con who had called his attention to the fact. The remark, 
being in Latin, impressed the deacon with a sense of pro- 
found and hidden wisdom. The people of Poganuc Center 
paid a man a salary for knowing more than they did, and 
they liked to have a scrap of Latin now and then to re- 
mind them of this fact. So the deacon’solemnly informed 
all comers into the store who discussed recent movements 
that the Doctor had his ¢yes open; he knew all about these 
doings and they should hear from him yet; the Doctor had 
expressed his mind to him. 

The Doctor, in fact, was far more occupied with a cer 
tain Dr. Pyncheon, whose views of moral inability he ex- 
pected entirely to confound by the aforesaid treatise which 
he had been preparing. 

So after supper the boys officiously harnessed and brought 
up the horse and sleigh destined to take their parents to 
North Poganuc school house, and saw them set off—listen 
ing to the last jingle of the sleigh bells with undisguised 
satisfaction. 

“Good! Now, Tom, let’s go up to the church and 
the best places to see,” exclaimed Bill. 

“Oh, boys, are you going?” cried Dolly, in a piteous 
voice. ‘Oh, do take me! Nabby’s going, and everybody, 
and I want to go.” 

‘‘Oh, you mustn’t go; you're a little girl and it’s your 
bed-time,” said Tom and Bill, as with Spring barking at 
their heels they burst in a windy swoop of noise out of the 
house, boys and dog about equally intelligent as to what it 
was all about, 
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(To be continued.) 





: Che Household. 


DANGERS THAT LURK IN NEW 
HOUSES. 


Mrs. Henry WArD BEECHER. 


By 


yo “a new house approaches completion, good 

advice, mingled with solemn warnings, flows in 
upon the expectant occupant in unbroken streams, 
but often, it must be acknowledged, with more sem 
blance of good sense than is usually carried with 
volunteered advice. Much evil is predicted; even 
death itself, it is feared, lurks in the fair mansion that 
has been so anxiously watched over and its comple- 
tion so impatiently waited for. 

But one need not fear any unnatural, uncanny 
trouble simply from the fact that he is to occupy 
a new house. It is the impatient longing to test a 
new plaything prematurely which causes all the mis- 
chief. An inexperienced person, and often, we fear, 
those whose gray hairs should have brought wisdom, 
will take possession almost before the carpenters’ 
benches and tools are out of sight, without knowing 
or caring, apparently, if health may not be endan- 
gered by such untimely haste. Butif they chance to 
be elderly people, leaving their first home for this 
newer and more attractive one, then you may be sure 
that prophesies of calamity and evil will abound; and 
whenever the ill-fated couple are mentioned, one 
and another will remark in melancholy tones, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s not a good idea for old folks to forsake their old 
home and build a new one. I don’t understand it, 
but you'll see that Mr. and Mrs. will not live long 
in their new house. I am not superstitious, but there 
always seems to be a fatality attending such trans- 
planting.”’ 

We think this is an old time fable. The mystery or 
fatality so much talked of can be easily explained as 
the result of ignorance or carelessness, rather than 
that the new dwelling has been bewitched by some 
evil spirit that harbors a prejudice against old folks. 
No new house is safe to dwell in until thoroughly 
dried and seasoned. If even the young and inexperi- 
enced will reflect for a moment, or take the trouble 
to inquire of those who have some scientific knowl- 
eage, or even of the builders themselves, they will 
soon learn the folly, the insanity, of such reckless 
haste in taking possession. The sins of youth and ig- 
norance may be winked at, but there can be no ex- 
cuse for those whose riper years should have given 
them too much caution and experience to risk the 
health of themselves and families through such child- 
ish impatience. 

We have before us a statement, that to build a me- 
dium sized three story brick house 20,000 gallons of 
water are required to prepare the mortar alone. 
Think of the immense quantity of moisture that must 
fill the walls and pervade every part of the building. 
How many weeks, with furnace fires burning con- 
stantly, it must require before such a structure can 
become dry and thoroughly ventilated, so that it 
can be a safe abode. All the bricks as well as the 
mortar are full of moisture, aside from the sap which 
is often retained in the timbers. 

Yet, with these facts so easily understood, if one 
will pause for a moment’s reflection and reason a 
little about it, very many, every year, are so blinded 
by their eagerness to be settled in their new home 
that they go to their death through culpable negli- 
gence or rashness, not because a new house has any 
mysterious effect on either the old or young. Insuch 
cases they can hardly screen themselves under the 
plea of ignorance. If it is true that elderly people 
oftener than the young die soon after they move into 
a new house, it is simply because young folks are 
seldom in a position to make the expense of building, 
when they first enter on their new life, wise or desir- 
able. For this reason they are not tempted to com- 
mit such folly. If they had the means it is quite 
probable that such needless loss of health and life 
would count up to double the number among the 
young as can be found among their elders. 

But there are other dangers to be guarded against 
in new houses, and therefore it is of the greatest im- 
portance that those who are preparing to build 
should, before anything is begun, take great pains to 
be well informed about the work, and especially such 
parts of it as can have any possible effect on the 
health. Every step that belongs to the sewerage, 
the tanks, waste pipes, gas pipes, etc., should be 
thoroughly supervised. 

Vermin of all kinds are very 





willing to move 


in with the first occupants of a new house; and 
rats and mice begin to build their homes with- 
out asking leave. Carbolic powder or red pep- 


per, or both, put in with the first coat of mortar will 
do much toward keeping these nuisances at a respect- 
ful distance. Cloths or paper rolled in powdered red 
pepper, and some filled with potash, will give a 
warmer salutation than they will find agreeable. If 
used plentifully in any spot where these agents can 
be employed, aud if, after a mistress is established in 
the house, a suitable degree of watchfulness is main- 
tained, we do not think there is danger of molestation 
from these disagreeable intruders. But the carpen- 
ters, bricklayers and plumbers must be responsible 
for the first and most important step—namely, com- ~ 


; bining these safeguards with the mortar and plaster. 
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The Vittle Folks. 


THANKSGIVING BONES. 
By ANTOINETTE CRAYLE. 
= A’S purple little nose lifted itself above the 
bedclothes; her blue eyes peered out, shudder- 
ingly. 

The morning light glowed all the way down the 
curve of the bay, and lifted upon the wall of the sky 
a picture of very bleak rock, with very leafless trees 
far behind the rock. 

“‘T wonder what it must be winter for, anyhow,” 
yawned Emma, “when summer is much nicer. But, 
then, there wouldn’t be any Thanksgiving day, I 
s’pose; anyhow, I must get up.” 

She got up with a shiver and stood in the square of 
the sunshine that the window from the east let in, 
and looked out, through the window from the south, 
at the long, rough, coast-line. There was not one 
new thing there to look at, but Emma Ray seemed to 
see something that she had never seen before. 

“Dear me!” ejaculated the child. ‘I wonder if she 
is there now—and, if she is, what will she do, all 
alone, to-day? There!’’ And she stepped out of the 
square of sunshine a little nearer to the window, 
and watched a black speck that slowly moved along 
the white sand behind the white of the sea. 

‘‘T guess it’s her,” said Emma. ‘‘Couldn’t be any 
body else, and she’s looking for drift this blowy 
morning! Yes, it certainly is moving, and, it must 
be her—and it’s just awful—this goose-flesh on my 
arms, and everything !”’ 

As Emma went on dressing she looked from time 
to time at the black speck, until she had the satisfac- 
tion to see it disappear by the small board-building 
that the sun seemed to delight to shine itself upon, 
that Thanksgiving morning. This was on purpose 
to show it up to Emma Ray, no doubt, for not 
another eye saw it. Emma was stretching her arms 
to the utmost, trying, with half-numbed fingers, to 
button her dress, when two or three scratches at the 
door caught her hearing. 

In an instant every sympathetic muscle of her face 
smoothed itself; her hands came to the front, opened 
the door and buried themselves about the neck of 
great warm, panting Prince. 

‘“‘Good morning, old fellow! It’s Thanksgiving—do 
you know it?—and you and I will take a good long 
prance down yonder to-day.” 

Prince leaped to the window and surveyed for an 
instant the coast-line with his red-brown eyes as 
though comprehending perfectly the meaning of 
“down yonder,’ or anything else that a human 
might say, then, with a bound, sprang out at the open 
door and clattered down the staircase to find warmer 
quarters. 

“Oh dear!’’ said Emma, as she noticed for the first 
time, the deep marks in the panels of the new door, 
where Prince had scratched; “I guess Uncle Sam 
won't let light-house folks keep dogs, if they claw 
things like this.”’ 

Now that you have heard Emma Ray say that you 
know that she belongs to a light-house, and that the 
light-house belongs to the United States. 

Outside of the light-keeper’s dwelling, a little nearer 
to the rocky point, stands the strong round tower 
that holds up the great revolving light through the 
strongest storms that beat and the stoutest gales that 
blow. 

Emma is in the family room now; she has warmed 
her fingers by the cheerful glow of Uncle Sam’s coals, 
thinking, all the while, of that poor, tall, gaunt, cross- 
looking woman, wandering in the cold to pick up 
drift. and how she shall contrive to make her feel 
Thanksgiving. 

“Pretty sharp for November,”’ says Papa Ray, enter- 
ing the breakfast room, and warming his stout, short, 
brown-faced self in the cheerful presence of wife and 
children. 

“We've everything to be thankful for this year,” 
says smiling Mamma Ray, as she takes her place at 
the breakfast table; ‘“‘a nice, warm house to live in, 
good health, and, best of all, True coming home to- 
day.”’ 

“Yes, True coming home to-day,’ echoes Emma. 
“ Papa, let me say grace this morning?” and she folds 
her hands and says: ‘‘ Dear Father up in heaven, we 
thank thee for the food upon the table that we are 
now going to eat. Bless everybody and feed all the 
poor hungry children in the world to-day, for Christ’s 
sake—and cross Nelly Purdy too.” 

As Emma opened her eyes she encountered the gaze 
of the family. 

“What made you think of Nelly Purdy this day, of 
all others?” asked Papa Ray. 

**She’s always hungry and she isn’t a poor little 
children,” said Emma, and then everyone ate break- 
fast and Nelly Purdy was forgotten. 

Busy times began after breakfast. All the fuss and 
sweet, spicy, warm flurry of Thanksgiving dinner 
shut out the cold, biting winds from the snug lhight- 
house dwelling by the sea. 

Papa Ray set off at midday in the strong wagon, 
drawn by a vigorous horse, to traverse the Point to 
the railway station, to meet True and his big sea- 
chest, : 

To the astonishment of everybody concerned Emma 











declined to go with him; chose to stay at home and 
see turnovers made and chickens roasted. 

‘““Mamma,”’ said Emma, as the brown chickens 
emerged from the oven, “‘ which chicken may I have ?”’ 

“Oh, any one,” carelessly replied the rosy-faced 
mother, thinking that it was almost time to look for 
True. Truman Sedgwick was his real name, and he 
was the brother that she loved and was proud of, and 
had not seen for three years. She turned away to in- 
vestigate the conditions of Indian pudding, not even 
seeing Emma as the child seized by the hot legs the 
plumpest chicken of the lot and ran out with it, 
hiding it in a basket around the house-corner. She 
tumbled it in on two or three bursting turnovers of 
apple and mince, crowded the vacancies with dough- 
nuts, then, seizing her hood and cloak, ran to the 
shelter of the tower to make ready. 

Her cloak was blue, her hood was red, and her mit- 
tens matched her hood. How the wind did squeeze 
and whistle around Uncle Sam’s stones and bricks as 
she whisked on the cloak and tugged away at the 
strings of her hood, drew on her mittens, picked up 
her cargo, and set sail. 

In the sunshine on the sheltered side lay Prince, 
waiting to see what was going on. 

“Come on! Now for the long prance,’ called 
Emma, turning her nose to the wind. But Prince did 
not “‘come on”’ one bit. He just blinked his eyes and 
wagged his tail and lay still. 

* Come, Prince,’’ and Emma put her foot down, but 
Prince was stirless except as to eyes and tail. 

She ran back and touched him with her foot, but 
Prince had no feeling for feet that day. 

“You good-for-nothing dog!’ said Emma, “to 
make me go all alone.’’ But off she started, and 
everyoue in the house (everyone meaning just three 
persons) was too busy to take a look out and see her go. 

She passed the rocks, stepping down between them 
and the sea at low water. She climbed the cliffs and 
she slowly beat her way up the sands, bearing the 
basket as best she could, sometimes in one hand, 
sometimes in the other, and then despairingly clutch- 
ing at it with both hands, thinking that it grew 
heavier every moment. 

If the basket grew heavier the dismal board build- 
ing where Nelly Purdy lived grew nearer; it grew so 
near that Emma’s wind-blown eyes could see the curl 
of gray smoke that crept out of the pipe in the roof. 

‘““f wish it wasn’t so far,” gasped Emma as she sat 
down, making a ‘“‘cheese,’’ without meaning to do it, 
in the sand. ‘I must rest just a little bit,’’ and she 
laid her burden down, the sands flying over her feet 
and dress in an instant. 

As she sat there who should be racing past the cliffs 
and tearing after her but Prince himself. who all 
along had though this little mistress making believe go 
away. On the yielding sands his feet made no patter, 
and the first intimation Emma had of his coming was 
two big paws around her neck and a great tongue on 
her face. 

She screamed and fell back, not that she was hurt 
in the least, but she had just been thinking of herself 
asa kind of Red Riding-Hood and wondering whether 
or not she should be afraid of a wolf, knowing all the 
while that there wasn’t any wolf to be prowling 
around. 

Meanwhile Prince dropped in the sand, sniffed the 
airand poked his nose under her hood, and said, as 
well as he could say, ‘‘ What next?”’ 

“How you frightened me, Prince!’’ laughed Emma, 
blushing before her own self and feeling very cour- 
ageous now to go on since she had her companion. 

The smoke curled and the wind blew I don’t know 
how many miles an hour, and the loose boards rattled 
as only loose boards can, when Emma and Prince 
reached Nelly Purdy’s seaside cottage. 

* *Spose I ought to knock,” thought Emma, and she 
uttered muffied sounds through her mitten on the 
door. No response. Prince clawed it a little. No 
answer. Emma bounced her basket against it. It 
opened. 

“ What on airth are you here for ?” said Nelly Purdy. 

“T came to bring you Thanksgiving,”’ said Kmma. 
**Won’t you let me come in?” 

“There ain’t nothing to come into but a smoky 
blaze; but get in quick or the wind will put it out.” 

“T’ve brought you chicken and turnovers and 
doughnuts, and True is coming home to-day,” said 
Emma; ‘‘and I’m so cold; the wind blows so, and 
the basket is heavy, and it’s an awful long walk from 
the lighthouse here.”’ 

‘““Nobody asked you to come,” said the woman, a 
quiver running over the corners of her mouth, as she 
pushed forward a bench and bade the child “ sit up 
by the blaze.” 

**God told me to come,” said Emma. “ When I said 
grace this morning I asked God to feed you, and how 
could he unless I came to do it? SoIcame. You see 
when I first got up this morning your house was 
painted up plain by the sun, and I looked and saw 
you going up and down, and I thought it was 
dreadful wicked in you to stay here only just doing 
things for your own self, and getting hungrier and 
hungrier all the time.”’ 3 

“Stop your noise, child. Take your basket, and be 
gone.”’ 

The tall woman looked ’most as savage as the wolf; 
but Emma did not tremble a bit. 

“T’ll go,” she said; “but I can’t take the basket 
back. I mean what's in it; for, don’t you see, God 





sent it, and it isn’t mine any more? But I'll go ’cause 
it’s time for True and dinner, and nobody didn’t 
know I came, either.’’ 

The cold fingers raised the basket cover, picked out 
the doughnuts, laid them down on the bench one by 
one, placed the brown, plump chicken, scarcely cold 
all the way through, over them, the turnovers beside 
it, and then drew on the little red mittens ready to go, 

All this time Nelly Purdy, half starved, pretended 
to be putting pieces of drift-wood on the feeble blaze, 
and would not look at the child. 

‘“*Good-by,’’ said Emma; “I’m going. You'll eat 
it, won’t you, and tell God you’re glad to get it when 
I'm gone? Come, Prince.”’ 

The woman never moved—her grey eyes looked only 
into the smoke that curled and curled in endless rings. 

Prince growled and walked out through the door- 
way. Emma shut the door with a bang; anger filled 
her little heart. 

“Great, ugly, hateful woman! She ought to be 
hungry, and starve, and live all alone and have no- 
body to love her, she had; wasn’t glad a bit I come 
all the way through the wind bringing things to her. 
Prince, go back and get that chicken and eat it up.” 

That was what Emma thought, but she kept steadily 
on her way toward home. The great yellow sun was 
sinking down through the clear blue of the afternoon 
sky, when she reached the cliffs and the rocks, and 
as she came near the hghthouse itself there was the 
wagon, and the horse, and the big sea-chest, still un- 
packed; the Thanksgiving dinner was all uneaten, 
and everything at a stand-still waiting for her. 

““Where have you been?’’ cried everybody in a 
breath, as she appeared. 

“Why,” said Emma, trying to look very innocent, 
“didn’t you hear me ask God to feed Nelly Purdy 
this morning? and what was the use if I didn’t go and 
do it when I knew she was there and hungry, too?’’ 

It would be impossible to tell you how many times 
that purple little nose wa; kissed that night; how 
many times the fingers were warmed in Uncle True’s 
big, brown hands during the evening; how many 
kisses touched the warm cheeks ere the household fell 
into sleep, after all the excitement of the dinner and 
the day. 

Perhaps you would like to know how Nelly Purdy 
kept her Thanksgiving, after Emma and Prince 
walkedaway? This is just what she did: She got up 
from the blaze when the door banged; she peered 
through the chinks between the boards and kept on 
peering until the child went up out of sight over the 
cliffs—until she was near her home. 

Then she turned away, put on more drift-wood, 
drew the bench on which Emma had placed her 
Thanksgiving dinner nearer to it, sat down on the 
floor between the bench and the fire, seized the 
chicken in her long, hungry fingers, and began to eat 
of it. She never ceased to eat while a morsel re- 
mained. 

As she laid down the last clean-picked bone, she 
said, aloud, ‘‘ I’m glad of it!” 

Then she got up, gathered the bones, carried them 
out and cast them upon the sand beyond the reach of 
the tide. 

‘Some hungry thing may come along to-night and 
eat them,” she thought. Returning to the house she 
took a doughnut and carried it to the bones, for the 
same hungry thing that might come along. 

As she laid it down, the joy of doing something for 
somebody besides herself broke over her stern, cross- 
looking face, and she said again, “ I’m glad of it; glad 
she came and told me I was awful wicked, living here 
and doing things just for my own self. {t’s all true, 
every bit of it, what the child said.” 

In the morning the bones had departed; the dough- 
nut was gone. If I knew for certain who took the 
doughnut and bones I would tell you, but I do not. 
It was not Prince, for he slept all night in the light- 
house tower, nor Emma, for she was asleep and 
dreaming when they went away—nor even Nelly 
Purdy herself, for she had had enough to eat that 
day for the first time in a very long while. 








LOST IN A COAL MINE. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
By M. A. Ror. 


H, papa! there is to be no school from noon to- 

day until next Monday !”’ exclaimed Tom Dun- 
can, as he and his brother Jamie ran into the coal 
breaker at Mountainville Colliery, and caught the 
hand of the Boss, as he stood in his office, surrounded 
by several miners. 

““Why not?” he asked, turning sharply on his little 
boys. 

“‘ Because our teacher is going home to keep Thanks- 
giving,’ replied Tom. “He read us the President’s 
proclamation all about what we’re to give thanks for, 
Have you got our turkey yet, papa! You know we 
want a big dinner.” 

“Yes,” said the Boss, turning to the men, “ turkey 
and a big dinner, for those who can get it, is 
what this Thanksgiving amounts to. It’s precious 
little I have to give thanks for. ‘No business’ and 
‘hard times’ was the cry last year, and I’m sure it’s 
worse this. We miners have too many idle days 
already. We don’t need a President’s proclamation 
to give us another,” 

“That’s so, Boss, An I’m thinkin’ ye’d betther re. 
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consider them names yer for droppin’. Mike Flinn 
can’t afford holidays—nor the rest aither, as fer that.”’ 

“Then let them obey the rules and be on time. 
Mike has been late three mornings in succession. It 
must be stopped.”’ 

“Faith! [ know there’s some desarves it, but Mike, 
yer honor —— 

“JT shall drop them for a week, any way: you see 
that my order is given,’ and the Boss turned sternly 
away. 

The men saw there was no appeal and went out, but 
the boys heard the Imshman mutter, ‘‘ It’s moighty 
hard on poor Mike.”’ 

John Duncan was a sturdy, honest Englishman, 
generally liked by his employers and[the men. But 
tried asa man must necessarily be who has to meet 
tne demands of both he was at times apt to become 
eross and stubborn. His children recognized the 
mood, but little Jamie, the indulged pet, climbed up 
on the back of his chair, and throwing his arms round 
his father’s neck whispered, ‘“‘ Papa, perhaps Mike 
Flinn can’t come in time. I heard his wife was awful 
sick. Suppose it was our mother? My Sunday-school 
teacher said we should be thankful that God had kept 
us safe and well through the long year.”’ 

‘““Come, child, run off to school, and I'll attend to 
the business here.’’ 

The two children hurried away from the breaker, 
but ere they reached the school, Jamie said to Tom, 
‘There's one thing I’m thankful for anyhow, ain’t 
you?” 

“What's that?’ 

“Why, that we don't have to sit in the dirty coal 
and pick slate all day.” 

‘No, [ wouldn’t like that. But I'll be glad when 
I’m big enough to work in the mines and drive the 
mules. This afternoon let’s coax some of the men to 
let us go down in the elevator and watch ’em at work; 
then come home with papa to-night.”’ 

“* Would he let us?” 

“Oh! yes, you know we've gone with him before.”’ 

When school was over the children went home for 
dinner, but said nothing of their plan to their mother, 
lest she should forbid them. When they arrived at 
the shaft, three men, with lamps burning in their 
cas were just about to descend; and Tom eagerly 
begged permission to accompany them. The boys 
were favorites with the men, and they readily consent- 
ed. On reaching the bottom of the mine seats were 
given them near the foot of the shaft and they were 
told that their father would soon be there. For a 
long time they were amused watching the miners’ 
lights, as they shifted to and fro the loaded and empty 
cars. Then Tom grew restless and coaxed Jamie with 
him from one group of workmen to another, till he 
picked up a lamp that was hooked fast to a stick and 
asked a young fellow near him to light it. He 
thoughtlessly complied and the two children started 
off to look for their father, amusing themselves with 
conjectures as to his pleasure and surprise at their 
courage. They did not notice that they had turned 
up the tunnel instead of down; but walked on and 
on, till at last Tom stopped and said, ‘‘ Why it’s queer 
that we don’t see papa or some of the men. Let’s 
eall,.”’ 

They shouted as loud as they could, then listened, 
but there was no reply. “Oh, Tom!’ cried Jamie, 
‘“‘we ought to have stayed where the men put us. 
Suppose we are lost and never get out?’’ 

‘“ Pshaw, Jamie! don’t begin to cry. We'll go back 
the way we came and be all right in a few minutes.”’ 

They turned and began, as they supposed, to re- 
trace their steps. Every little distance they cried 
for help, but no voice responded, and terrified by the 
death-like silence and the loneliness of their position 
they began sobbing and running recklessly forward, 
till Tom tripped on a lump of coal, fell, and extin- 
guished his lamp. Then, although he regained his 
feet in a moment, they both realized that they were 
indeed lost, and they believed that they would never 
escape from that awful blackness. 

The men who had brought them into the mines had 
gone to their work some distance from the shaft in 
another direction, and, believing that they had joined 
their ,father, gave them no further thought. The 
Boss knew nothing of their adventure, and when the 
day’s work was over returned home, feeling very 
much in the same mood as in the morning—that he 
had to bear more than his share of the burdens of 
life. When he opened his door and saw the bright 
firelight shining on the supper-table neatly spread he 
gave a sigh of relief, feeling that he could put away 
care for that night at least. But his wife met him on 
the threshold with inquiries for the boys. She told 
him they had gone down the shaft early in the after- 
noon and had not returned. Filled with alarm he 
instantly sought the assistance of some of his neigh- 
bors to go and search for them. With lamps in their 
caps and hands they again entered the deserted pit 
and separated in different directions to explore the 
tunnels, calling the children’s names as they pro- 
gressed. After searching for a long time they met 
according to appointment at the foot of the shaft 
without the boys. Their father wished to start off 
again, but at last reluctantly yielded to the advice of 
the men to return and see if they had not wan@ered 
into some of the intersecting mines and been taken 
out; if not, wait till morning, then call a general 
search. 

But Duncan went home to find his wife sitting 





alone, pale and anxious, by the cold hearth; and 
as he placed himself beside her his heart ached with 
the thought of his cherished little ones exposed to the 
damp and cold in those dark, dismal pits, if no worse 
fate befell them. And the worries and cares of the 
day were trivial compared with the calamity that 
had now overtaken him. 

When the children found themselves in total dark- 
ness they clung to each other and cried aloud with 
fear. But Tom, who was naturally brave and full of 
expedients, said, after a time, ‘‘ I thought I saw a car 
on the track ahead, just before I fell. Let’s try to 
feel our way to it. It’s so wet and cold here.” 

They groped ahead till they reached it, then clam- 
bered in and were thankful to finda dry and com- 
paratively sheltered spot. 

“Oh, Tom!" sobbed Jamie. ‘Do you think papa 
will ever find us? It’s like being buried alive. I 
wonder if God can see us. Suppose we ask Him to 
help us out?”’ 

“Well, you pray. I got you into the scrape, He 
won't hear me. Tell him that we’re hungry and cold, 
and to-morrow we want to keep Thanksgiving.” 

Little Jamie offered his prayer in the simple faith 
that it would be answered, then worn out with fa- 
tigue they snuggled close to each other in a corner of 
the car and dropped asleep. 

When Tom woke up he could not tell where he was, 
or what made him so cold and stiff; but soon the 
painful recollection of his position returned, and 
leaving Jamie still sleeping, he crept to the other end 
of the car. Looking over it, he saw a faint gleam 
of light, like that falling through the crack of a 
closed door. He instantly thought that this might 
beone of the openings of the mine, and, waking 
Jamie, they soon reached a broad wooden door, 
against which both pressed, till it opened and let 
them out into the clear, beautiful sunlight. 

“Why, Tom, it’s Thanksgiving morning! We've 
been in the mines all night. Do you know where we 


are ?”’ 
**No, but yonder isa house. We'll go ask ’em the 
way.” 


When the two children reached the hut, for it de- 
served no better name, they were shocked with the 
poverty and wretchedness that met their eyes. Four 
little children in scant, ragged garments were hover- 
ing over a few coals, while in one corner of the room, 
seated on a bundle of straw and dressed in a strange 
fantastic manner, was a poor deranged woman. The 
sight of the boys with their smutted faces seemed to 
arouse her anger. But aman stepped hurriedly for- 
ward and spoke sternly to her, then asked Tom what 
he wanted. 

Tom told his story, and the man replied, “I can’t 
ask ye in, nor offer ye anything to eat, for we’ve none 
for ourselves, but I'll see ye safe home, and yees kin 
tell the Boss that Mike Flinn did the best for yez he 
could.” 

See them home he did, and bitter was John Dun- 
can’s repentance over his hasty decision of the day 
before when he heard the whole story. You may be 
sure there was a bountiful Thanksgiving dinner at 
Mike Flinn’s that day. 





A LITTLE TALK WITH PUZZLERS. 
HAT means every one, you know. We didn’t say 
“A little talk with big puzzlers,”’ nor “A big talk 
with little puzzlers.’"’ We want to make this column 
of interest to both big and little folks; so, don’t you 
see, we've given the beginners a corner where they 
can work all by themselves; while the older heads 
will be kept so busy with the hard puzzles that they 
never will have time to bother the little fellows 
at all. 

But there'll be no fun if you don’t join heartily in 
the scheme of making this column so interesting that 
the editors of the Christian Union will not get any 
sleep till they’ve put us on the very first page! 

Now, don’t you know that it’s just exactly as en- 
tertaining to make puzzles as to solve them? and as 
the long winter evenings draw on, when the after 
supper-time comes, with its cosy chatting and recrea- 
tion around the sitting-room table, we hope to hear 
from the merry groups, in games, puzzles and—and— 


anything. 
Let us be the best of friends;—such good friends that, 
if only through the letters we receive, we can get a 


glimpse of the home life and the pleasant faces about 
the warm firesides to which we shall make so many 
visits before the fire on the hearth dies out and the 
summer vacation is at hand once more. 


STAR PUZZLE. 


* 
* * 
~ x 
* Saal 
eS 9 @ @ * t+ & & € 
+ * 
” ¥ 
~ 7 
a a 
* * - 
a a 
ae * 
™ * 
ae * 
a * 
* * 


Ten words of five letters each. 


Begin at the highest point and follow the stars to 
the right, filling the blanks as they occur. 


The beautiful —=-as they —— and smile upon us, 





SEEE 
aa 





A 


* 


* * 


* 2 2 # 


+t @ 


* 


The spiral word begins with the third letter (denoted 
by a period) of the first word and runs spirally 
throughout the puzzle. This word 1s a nice one, I can 
assure you ! 

The first word across is an entrance. 
fat. 
comes. 


3. A vegetable. 


seem to bestow a benediction upon — 
most especially find the —— touched by their silent 
voices. They —— with —— delight their own rainbow 
hopes in everything belonging to earth and sky. 
Above and —— about them in the twinkling of the 
stars and the nodding of the flowers, they find a har- 
mony with the lively song and —— of their own gay 
spirits, and there is no sign in heaven or earth to eyes 
and heart never looking for the —— of a world thus 
bright. 





one. But 


M. B. 


SPIRAL. 


* 


“* *% © & * 


° + 


* 


_* © #8 @ & * 
* ee & # * 


° 


~ 
* 
* 


_ 


8. Very pleasant 


ters. 11. Single. 12. No girls. B. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 

a + . . . 7 . . * 
oa . ° . . . . 

. + * . . . . . 

7 . . . . . . . . 

. 7 . o * . e . 7 

. . . * oa 7 . 

i . - * 2 e ee 

. * 7 + : . . * . 

oo . 7 . 7 . . . - 


The diagonals read from the upper left hand corner 
downward, and from the lower left hand corner up- 


ward. 


The first word (which is the same as the diagonals) 


is a looked-for joy both by old and young. 
The second is the title of a quack. 
The third is the title of an artist in music. 
The fourth is “sweet and low.” 
The fifth is to change from one to another. 


The sixth 1s one of the highest uses in the world 


The seventh, a fruit tree and its fruit. 
The eighth, the second best use in the world. 


The ninth, a style of song which harmonizes well 
with the diagonal word. 


M.B 


EASY PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 


I 


Iam composed of nine letters. 


fast table. 


t< 


My 4, 6, 7 is the life of a tree. 
My 3, 9, 2, lisa bird. 
My 5, 8, 3 you find in every church. 
My whole papa often finds at his plate at the break- 


Il. 
Iam composed of nine letters. 


71,5, 8,9 makes you comfortable in cold weather. 
4, 2, 6 has to be cracked before it is eaten. 

, 3, 7,4 is to move rapidly. 

y whole is found in every house. 


BURIED ANIMALS. 


4. Clan, can. 5. Harsh, bash. 


A Drop Vowel Puazle.— 


1. Marco, where are you going? 
2. How those plants do grow ! 
3. Come and hear the music at our house to-night. : 
4. See the whip I gave him. \j 
5. I expect to go at three o’clock. (a 
6. I must search or send some one for it. L. R. 
WORD SQUARE. 
(Fill the blanks to form the word square.) 
One day a little gray —— was walking softly across 
the road. 
Two boys were playing on the sidewalk. When 
they saw her they asked: 
‘* Where —— you going ?”’ ; 
What Tunny lhttle boys! Of course she couldn't ' 


answer them, because she didn’t know how to talk. 
But if the boys had asked me, I could tell them, for I 
know she was going to the barn to see her —— little 


blind babies. H. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 14. 
Some Hidden Places.—1. Belfast. 2. London. 3, Utica. 4. Seaport. 
5. Berlin. 
A Word Square. HERO 
EVEN 
REE L 
ONLY 
Syncopations.—1. Clamp, camp. 2. Slash, sash. 4. Mary, may 


Among the pitfalls tn our way 
The best of us walk blindly; 

O man, be wary ! watch and pray, 
And judge your brother kindly. 


Help back his feet, if they have slid, 
Nor count him still your debtor ; 
Perhaps the very wrong he did 
Has made yourself the better, 


ALICE CARY, 


2. Not very 
4. You’ll have fun when it 
5. Little folks enjoy eating. 6. A token of 
affection. 7. To be respected. 


summer’s day. 9. Toaffirm. 10. Connected with let- 


» a. 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 


An Open Letter from Rev. Dr. Eggleston. 


” 


‘Half the ruin of our time,”’ says Dr. 
Eggleston, speaking of children’s litera- 
ture, ‘‘lies in bad reading. You cannot 
crowd it out with negative measures, 
you must put good interesting books in 
the place of bad interesting books. You 
must not leave the mind of the child 
empty, swept and garnished, for the 
devil on his return. 

the debauched taste. 


You must correct 
* * * Tf there 
be any God’s work in the world, this is 
one.’”’ The doctor then goes on to say: 
“ At the very last of my recent selec- 
tions of books I cried, Eureka! 
ticed the delight that my own children 
have had in that unequaled magazine 
for young folks, St. NrcHoLas. Its pict- 
ures and stories bave constantly culti- 
the 
genuine love of the beautiful tones the 


I no- 


vated a love of beautiful; and a 
mind, and is a great antidote to evil. 
* * * k * 
“I try to get my poor children to love 
If I 


could only introduce into these homes 


flowers and pictures and music. 


of poverty and ignorance the pictures, 
stories, poems, rhymes, and household 
tastes and interests that come in with 
Sr. NIcHOLAS, I should be able to steal a 
march on the devil, and get in before- 
hand. So I wrote to the publishers and 
urged them to divide the volumes so as 
to make thein of a convenient size and 
price for Sunday-schools. I told them I 
thought other schools would want them. 
Alas forme! A shrewd city missionary 
in New York had got ahead of me. He 
had already had the back volumes of 
St. NicwoLas bound up into two for 
each year, and put them into the Sun- 
day-schools of the City Mission. And 
the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira 
(whom I hate in a Christian way, be- 
cause he will anticipate my good ideas), 
had already put them into his school. 
So I had to come lagging along behind. 
But the magazines are there, and who 
knows what happy eyes are dancing 
over the pictures.” 

The “Christian Weekly’ (American 
Tract Society), says: “ With such excel- 
tent pure and wholesome mental food as 
is provided for the youug folks in St. 
NICHOLAS, there is no excuse for parents 
permitting their children to partake of 
that which destroys both the mental and 
moral appetite.” 

Charles Dudley Warner says: “ St. 
NICHOLAS is made level with the com- 
prehension of children, and yet itis a 
continual educator of their honor and 
courage.” 

St. NicHonas keeps loyally to its muis- 
sion; its aims are ever in advance of its 
doings, and its works follow its ideals. 
It is called the girls’ and boys’ art jour- 
nal and magazine. In truth, it is theirs 
and their parents’, for every page is 
sweet with father love and mother love. 
It speaks to all, for, in the words of the 
Christian Union, “it is a delightful mag- 
azine for all children between five and 
eighty-seven.”’ It is wise for the un- 
wise, loving for the affectionate; it be- 
lieves in fun and mirth, and it knows 
the straight road to the good child's 
heart. No wonder that Charles Dudley 
Warner said, in a spirit of earnest hu- 
mor, “If the children don’t like it, I 
think it is time to begin to change the 
kind of children in this country ’’; and 
that an enthusiastic English critic said, 
‘*S7. NicHOLAS is the King of all publi- 
cations issued for the young on either 
side of the Atlantic,” 


St. Nicholas for Christmas. 


Some idea of the attractions offered in 
the Christmas Holiday Number of Sr. 
NIcHoLas, of which 100,000 copies will 
be issued, may be gained from the fol- 
lowing: There are poems by Henry W. 
Longfellow and William Cullen Bryant; 
a fine hitherto unpubtished sketch of Boy 
Life, ‘by the late Theodore Winthrop; 
and a short story by the author of “Alice 
in Wonderland;” a new fairy story, 
“Sweet Marjoram Day,’ by Frank R. 
Stockton; ‘‘ The Peterkins’ Charades,”’ 
by Lucretia P. Hale; a poetic riddle by 
Dr. J. G. Holland, and a comparison be- 
tween the manners of young folks in old 
times and nowadays, by Gail Hamilton. 

Of the story element, the brightest 
feature is the beginning of the new serial 
by Miss Alcott, entitled ‘“‘ Under the 
Lilacs,’”’ with illustrations by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. 

“The story is quiet and lovely in feel- 
ing, full of life, and of quaint, jolly bits 
of childhood. It is characteristic of Miss 
Alcott in her best vein; but it is not in- 
tended for young readers of vitiated 
taste who need, or think they need, sen- 
sational stories. The boy in the story is 
a character that will charm all the boys 
fully as much as its girl readers.”’ 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
When it comes it brings good cheer. 


The Christmas Number contains also 
the opening of a new serial story for 
boys, a tale of tropical life, by Gustavus 
Frankenstein, entitled ‘‘ Tower Moun- 
tain,” admirably illustrated by the art- 
ists Moran and Kelly; a portrait of Miss 
Aleott, with a sketch of her life; several 
poems by Two Little American Girls; a 
Play, and a Christmas Carol (set to mu- 
sic); and half a dozen complete short 
stories, bright, funny, exciting and 
pathetic, &c., &e. 

The new cover is by the English artist, 
Walter Crane—the famous designer of 
“The Baby’s Opera.” 





ii 
ii 
u} 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1878, 


Besides Miss Alccott’s serial for Girls, and the 
three serials for Boys, to follow each other in 
rapid succession, will contain a short serial 
story by the author of “The Schinberg-Cotta 


Family ;’’ and an article, “ Around the World 
brilliant writer, now on the actual tour of the 
world in his own yacht. There will be contri- 
butions by a daughter of the famous Peter 
Parley, and a letter to Young Americans by 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 

The “ HOW” series of instructive papers, by 
various authors, will tell HOW to bind your 
own books; HOW they mine coal; HOW to 
enjoy yourselves at home; HOW to be an 
agreeable guest; HOW to entertain company : 
HOW to be a carpenter; HOW to make an 
ice-boat; HOW to build a house; HOW India 
rubber is gathered; HOW matches are made; 
HOW money is made; HOW mackere) are 
caught; HOW they laid the Atlantic cable: 
HOW they mine in California; HOW they 
work in the tea-country ; HOW to be a parlor 
magician, etc. There will be also a series of 
stories and sketches of Foreign Life, 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
such as “ Old Nicolai’ (a Russian story), “A 
Day among the Welsh Castles,” ** Easter in 
Germany,” “The Indians of the Amazon,” 
“How Kittie was Lost in a Turkish Bazaar,” 
“Master Montezuma” (a Mexican story), 
“ Hansa, the Lapp Maiden,” and many others. 

“ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” ‘ Young Contribu- 
tors’ Department,” “ Letter-Box,”’ “ Riddle- 
Box,” and “For Very Little Folks,” will be 





continued, 
™ 


in a Yacht, Boys!’ has been promised by a- 





The four bound volumes of St. NICHOLAS 
already published are the most wonderful, 
beautiful and attractive Christmas Present 
for Young People. Each volume is complete 
in itself. Vols. land 2, $2.00 each; vols. 3 and 
4, $4.00 each. 

Subscription price, $3.00 a year, 
paid. Single copies, 25 cents each. 
all book-sellers and news-dealers, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


743 Broadway, New York. 


postage 
Sold by 





A Book for Mothers to Read to their 
Children. 


BABY DAYS. 


This is a large octavo volume, printed on 
heavy paper and bound in beveled boards, 
with handsome gilt stamp and illuminated 
cover linings. The book has been made up 
from the bound volumes of St. NICHOLAS by 
the editor of that magazine, and every selec- 
tion has been made with special regard to the 
very liltle ones. No such handsome book for 
very little folks has ever before been offered. 
It is crowded with just such poems and stories 
by our best authors as mothers enjoy reading 
to children and children delight to hear, and 
there are hundreds of charming pictures, 
which wil) win every child’s heart. 

As showing the spirit of the book we quote 
from the introduction this charming poem by 
M. C. Bartlett: 


BABY’S SKIES. 
Would you know the baby’s skies ? 
Baby’s skies are mother’s eyes. 
Mother's eyes and smile together 
Make the baby’s pleasant weather. 


Mother, keep your eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish fears, 
Keep your lips from dull complaining, 
Lest the baby think "tis raining. 


Baby Days is for sale by all booksellers and 
newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


Scribner’s Monthly. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


Contains among other notable articles a half- 
dozen of those “matter of fact papers” for 
which Scribner is so justly famed, including 
two illustrated articles on important branches 
of American industry,— 


“AMERICAN OYSTER CULTURE,” 


and ** The Wooden Age,’ treating of 
the Lumber trade and production of the 
United States; Col. Waring’s second enthu- 
siastic paper on 


‘“ THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE,” 


with amusing illustrations after Leech and 
others; Mrs. Herrick’s Natural History paper, 
this time on ** Ants 3°? 


“MARS AND HIS MOONS,” 


relating to the late astronomical discovery; 
the first of Robert Dale Owen's posthumous 
papers, relating **Recallings from a 
Public Life,” or Western People and Poli- 
ticians Forty Years Ago. The Travel paper of 
this number takes us 


** From the Atlantic to the Andes,” 


through the heart of Brazil. The serial 
stories, ** His Inheritance,” by Miss 
Trafton, a story of army life on the Western 
frontier, and Eggleston’s powerful story, 
** Roxy,” the scene of which is laid in the 
exciting political campaign of 1840, are real 
pictures of American life. 

There are shorter stories and poems—a study 
of Keats, ** After Many Days, by the 
poet Stoddard; a curious paper containing 





“ Some Precepts for Slandering 
it Safely,” 


Holland discusses “ Protection,” “A 
Reform in the Civil Service,”’ and ** The Publie 
Charities,” and gives a record of the recent 
“Harvard Examination for Women.” “The 
Old Cabinet’’ is about “The Newspaper,” 
“The Ladies’ Magazine Man and the Powerful 
Politician,’ ‘*‘ Architecture and Art in New 
York,” etc. Among the books reviewed are 
Clarence Cook’s new book on household art, 
“The House Beautiful,’ Pierce’s “‘ Memoir of 
Sumner,” and Mrs. Burnett’s “ Surly Tim and 
other Stories.”” In “ Bric-d-Brac,’”’ Mr. Stock- 
ton gives a second installment of his humor- 
ous “* Models for Letter-writers,” &c., &c. 

Now ready, and forsale everywhere. Price 
2% cents, 


SCRIBNER &CO., New York 


Scribner's .Monthly, 1877-'78. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is the most distinctive- 
ly American magazine published, and yet it 
hasa large circulation in England; it undoubt- 
edly ranks among the best illustrated periodi- 
cals of the world. During the past year its 
record bas been especially brilliant. The best 
novels of the year, the best short stories, some 
of the choicest poems and the best essays, as 
well as the most remarkable series of papers 
on Household and Home Decoration, have all 
appeared in SCRIBNER. 

AMERICAN FIELD AND WATER 
SPORTS.—This series, which has been so 
attractive a feature in the past year, will be 
continued. The papers are separate, are writ- 
ten by specialists, and are beautifully illustrat- 
ed. Some of the best and most unusual in 
subject are yet unpublished and will shortly 
appear. 

THE PICTURESQUE SIDE OF 
AMERICAN FARM LIFE.—A series of 
papers by writers who stand in the front rank, 
both in qualities of style and in keen insight 
of nature. Mr. R. E. Robinson, author of a 
delightful paper on “ Fox-Hunting in New 
England” in the January SCRIBNER, will 
represent the same section in this series. John 
Burroughs will write of Farm Life in New 
York. Maurice Thompson, the poet-naturalist, 
will describé the characteristics of Western 
farming, of which but little has been written. 
No paper or series of papers yet issued in 
SCRIBNER will so fully realize the constant 
desire of the magazine to keep out of the ruts, 
and, both in text and illustrations, to obtain 
quality rather than quantity, and to print 
fresh, strong and delicate work from original 
sources. 

“*ROXY,’’—by EDWARD EGGLESTON 
(author of “‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” &c.). 
This new novel will doubtless be the most im- 
portant American serial of the year. The first 
number was published in November. Those 
who have read it in manuscript declare Roxy 
to be much the most striking and remarkable 
story this author has ever written. It is illus- 
trated by one of the ablest of the younger 
American painters—Mr. Walter Shirlaw, Pres- 
ident of “ The American Art Association.” 

CLARENCE COOK (author of “The 
House Beautiful ’’), will have a series entitled 
“Some Old Masters,’’ consisting of papers 
suberbly illustrated, on Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, etc. These papers 
will bave an interest and value different from 
the ordinary magazine article, as they will give 
the results of the studies of a life-time by the 
most prominent art critic in this country. 

OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS, by John 
Burroughs, author of “ Wake Robin,” &c., will 
contain not only articles on Birds, but on 
* Tramping,” ‘*‘Camping-Out,” and kindred 
topics. Mr. Burroughs’s papers will begin in 
the January number, the first being entitled 
“ Birds and Birds,’’ and Ulustrated by Fidelia 
Bridges. 

SAXE HOLM.—New stories by this 
pppular writer will be given, beginning with 
“Joe Hale’s Red Stockings,” in January. This 
* novelette”’ chronicles an episode of the late 
war for the Union. 

ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS.—Dr. 
Thomas M. Brewer will contribute four ex- 
quisitely illustrated articles on birds’-nests, 
which every lover of nature will delight in. 
Dr. Brewer has probably the finest collection 
of bird’s eggs in the world to draw upon for 
the illustration of these papers. 

LITERARY PORTRAITS.—Richard 
Henry Stoddard, not only one of the most 
eminent of our poets, but also distinguished 
for his knowledge of English literature and 
English literary history, will contribute a 
number of literary portraits, including those 
of Keats, Shelley, &c. 

MORE OLD LETTERS.—Dr. R. She!- 
ton Mackenzie, of the Philadelphia Press, wil! 
present notes on, and letters from, Miss Barrett 
(Mrs. Browning), Sir William Hamilton, Dis- 
raeli, Wordsworth, Southey, &c. 

“‘HIS INHERITANCE,’’—By Adeline 
Trafton, so well begun in the Midsummer 
Holiday number, will be continued nearly 
through the year. It will be found to be of 
increasing interest to the very end. 

“A KNICHT OF FORTUNE.” 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’s new novel—will be 
begun in SCRIBNER at the conclusion of * His 
Inheritance.”’ 

THE EDITORIAL DEPART- 
MENTS will continue to employ the ablest 
pens, and will include the present admirable 
summary of English publications. Besides 
the special articles above enumerated, the 
magazine -will contain Poems, Sketches, 
Essays, Reviews, and shorter Stories of the 
highest character. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS of the Maca- 
ZINE, in variety and excellence of design and 
jn typographical execution, will bein advance 
of those of any other popular magazine. 

Subscription price, $4.00 a year, payable in 
advance to us or to any book-seller. [A large 
practical reduction in price 1s made by an in- 
crease in the number of pages.} Single num- 
bers 35 Cents. 

No club rates or other discounts te subscrib- 
ers. The Magazine is worth all it costs, and its 
circulation is increasing in a constant and 
steady ratio from year to year, 





SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y 
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Financial, 


From Monday, Nowember 19, to Satur- 
day, November 24. 


Financial Quotations—Geld.— 





Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 
Nov. 19, Nov. 2L Nov. &. 
Gold thigbest) ..... 42 d 





Vi. 





Lega! Tenders.... 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
A8 SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consign ments of your Fall- 










Sixes (Bi. T..... 


seven 


4s. registered, ~~ 
4s, small coupon.. 
Currency si2ea. 


Bids far State Bonds. 











Alabama 5. ’45 N.Y. 66, C.U. 1877... — 
ao Se, '86 N.Y. te. C.L. 187... — 
ao ais. N.Y. 66. G.R. 1887... — 
do Rs. N.Y. fs. G.C. 1887... — 
do 8, A. &C - N.Y. #8. G.L. 1883... — 
6088, "We 4 N.Y. 66. G.L.. YI... 115 
do Se, 'M..... N.Y. fe. @.L. 1892. . 115 

Ark. ts, funded. 30 N.Y. 66. G.L. 188... 115 

do 7s. ween 9 &.Y.58.G.L. 8%... — 

do 1s, M.& LK 9 N.C. ts,OJan.&Ju 19% 

do 7s. LL. K.P. B.&N. 9 N.C, 68 A.& U..... ” 

a 18, M. O. &B 9 N.C. t6.N.C. - 

dos. Ark.c.@... 9 N.C.N.OR. A. 

Connecticut fs... 108 N.C.,coup.. off.J.4J 

BO. @. cesses eee 8 N.C. do off.. A.&0 

ee 7s. new vonds. KS fund. act, ‘bo 

is ind’sed 168 do 6R, 

do ia word oconds 1060=—s N.C.N, bds., 1.4 J 

Indiana 5s... N.C. N.B.. ALO 

Il). coup. 66, "77. N.C. : 

Lil. ts, coup. ‘79 

I). War toan.. do 

Kentucky “s... Ohio 68, ’8! 

Louisiana 66 .. do 36. 2 
do N. B.. Bhode isiand te.... 108 
do 0.0 .... § South Carolia ts.. 40% 
do Pentte’t’ry. 55 do fs.Jan.4Ju. *7 
do 6s, L.B . do 68. Apr.&0O0c. 37 
do 8, U.B..... 5» do F’g Act, '66.. 37 
do 8. L.B.. 1875 55 . Gol.C.. B.aJ. 42 
do vs. wl. = do L.C. ’89 ae 42 
do Te. conssi'd. 87 do 78 of 188. 35 
do 1s, Small ». R4 do Non-fund.o. 1% 

Mich. tie, 78 vw 102% Tenn. ts - 

ao te, 1883 05 40 68, 
do is. W.. ao (f6.n 

Missour" Se. Va. 6s, old 
= 66 'T7.. do o.b. 

68. '78.. 10236 ao »b. 

Lie bds.due’ 80m — do consol 

Founding b. "4-5... 108 ao @x. mat. coup 

Asvium or U.d, 92... — 40 sonsol.. 2 

B. & ®t.J. due #6.. 106 do deterred. 

ee, aoe _- D. of Co. 4. 

N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... — do 


Cy B. bn. eae 
Foreign Exchange.— 

3 days. 
4.3454 @4.85 


60 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.504 @4.81 








Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce 


For the weck ending November 2A, 1877. 


Sutter.—Keceipts for the week were 28,437 
packazes. Exports 1,438 packages. The very 
choicest October creamery niake, or its equivalent 
from private dairy when found and known wo be 
such, sells at 34@6c., but most five fall dairy goes 
at %@a0c.,and at 25c. if sweet though otherwise 
faulty. Nice Chenango and Delaware dairies en- 
tire sell in neighborhood of 2c., 1@2@3c. higher 
for fancy specials, and much lower for cheesy or 
sour or off flavored stuff. Northern New York 
dairies sell at from 2U@25c., the last price fora 
fancy long dairy and common to good dairies are 
slow sale. Western creamery butter sells quick at 
33@35c., also some arrivals of freah lowa dairy. 
packed at 20@25c. as 1n quality, and buyers look for 
it. Pasty, greasy Western butter, or this frowsy, 
cheesy or old flavored state stock ts not really 
wanted by snybody. Ole» margarine ts better than 
it and can be furnished at 16@18c., fresh and sweet, 
to any amount, hence the value of all common 
butter whose goodnessis not up to “ oleo” must be 
rated below it, viz.,atab ut 11@i5e. There is now 
estimated tu be about 75,006 packages of di 
and common butter in ice-house storage here, 
quite a porti.n of which could not be sold at 
over 10@12c.. while at the same time fresh 
flavured fine fati butter is not in over-supply, 
and is easily sold at two or three times those 
prices. We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 38@35c. 
fine fall private datry, 28@30c.; fair to good fall 
butter, 24@2%6c.; entire dairies fine South ana 
middie tier crop, %@27e.; entire dairies, fair to 
good, middie tier crop, 20@23c.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsh, dine, 2%@26c.; entire dairies North- 
ero Welsh, fair to good, 200@22c.; Western States, 
private dairies, 0@%e.; Western mill butter, lb@ 
l6éc.: c-mmon butter, 10@18e. 

Cheese—Receipts for the week, 106,124 boxes. 
Exports, 39,998 boxes. The large receipts weigh 
heavily upon the market, and prices were a shade 
easier at the close, but scarce enough 80 to war- 
rant marking down prices. A good deal of stock 
is being housed here for winter trade. We quote: 
Fine September and October make 124@ lac. ; 
skimmed an4 off flavor, 6@l0c.; fair to good, 2@ 
12\¢c.; earliest. W@12c. 

Eggs—We quote: Choice marks fresh-laid eggs 
23@%c. Limed eggs, i8@20c. 

Dressed Poultry and Game.—Chickens. 
per Ib., 10@12c,; fowls, 8@10c.; turkeys, 11@13c.: 
ducks, J@l-e.: quails, per dozen, $1@1.50; part- 
ridges, per pair, 40@6Uc. ; grouse, per pair,0c.@75e.; 
venison short saddles, 10@1ic. 

Benns.—Mediums, per bush., $2@2.20; marrows, 
$2. 10@$2.25. 

Beeswax.—Dull at 250. per Ib. 

Dried A pples.—Quiet; sliced, 6@8c.; quarters, 
5@ fe, 

Green Apples.—Choice varieties, $3@3.25. ; 
mixed lots, ¢2.50@2.75. 

Cranberries.—We quote- Cape Cod, per barrel 
%5@86; Cape Cod, fancy, $7@87.50; Jersey, bushel, 
crate, $1.75@$2. 









make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W.. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
sas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
pont mn First we oe eee LL 8 guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
never lost a dollar; never ey te a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Serd TK inn x 
ars and references. J. INP Oe 
Dien SON, 


PER CENT. NET. 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 
w 
CO., LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY 


Manager, 243 Broadway. New York. 


uJ 0 % Interest 
lowa Bonds & Worizages 


G2. W. FRANK & DARROW. BANKERS, and 
Hh Reavetacors of (a. Corning. Lowa, and 1%5 
Br adway (Western Union Building). New York, 
my lone on the best improved turms in lowa, 
Bet cent. interest. Always first liens 
oF, 134 farms; never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alone. The bonds buve 
coupons sttachbed.and the interest is 
annually, at the Centra! Nationa! Ban 
and the principal, when due, at the same 
bank. Several yeurs’ ex ence of the firm io 
loaning, bas shown these loans to PER- 
FECTLY SAFE! Toe interest and principal 
have always been paid when due witout the loss 
f acollar. Send to Geo. W. Frack & Darrow for 
full printed puarticulars,or call at the New York 
office, and examine maps and applications for 
1>ans in sums ranging from $500 to $5,00U. We refer 
by permission to 
w 4, WHEELOCK, Esq., Pres. Gen. National 


k, N.Y. 
GILMAN, os & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 
R 





York. 


NWS FOCK. Esq.. First Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
MER. . New Brunswick, NJ. 


N, 422 West 280 8t., New York. 
sTU0s eres Banker, a a 


Ba Foery st. New fow- 

estfieid, N. Y. 

@. WELLS eprarttora. Conn. 

vest itis UDELL, “Attorneys, 52 William 8t., 
ew 

Dr. E. R. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 


ork. - 
me 4 WHITNEY & CO., 32 Broadway, New 
ork. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


$300,000 00 








Oapital Paid in Cash.... 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 
including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surpluas............+-sseeeee -. - $09,393 14 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
(, REMSKEN LANK, Seeretarv. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


SECOND PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
Friday, Nov. 30, at 3. 


Mr. THEVDORE THOMAS, ConpDcUccrTor. 
Symphony in C minor..........cceeeseeee Beethoven. 
Overture, interlude. and Invecation? Schumann. 
offthe Alpine Vay, * “Maofre}, "Ov.uisy 
selections from mnation ‘ae) 

Faust” (le oan: Evocation— Menuet f Berlioz. 














des Follets. Batlet aes Sy!phes, Marche 
Hongroise, BAKOCZEY .........65 ceeeveee 
Subscriptions at the Office of the Society 
(Ohand.er Brothers’ Piano Forte and Music Ware- 
coomsh, Art Building, adjoining the Academy of 
usie. 





ENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court 8t. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 

Instruction given in all branches of music. A 
saecouae foundation laid fur beginners. style and 
finish given advupceg pupils. 





H. MOL SNHAUER, Director. 
E. GRABS, ee, 
M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concerd, Brooklyn, 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosome@, &c. Oo lars and Cuffs laun- 
ried same as new. 





CEO. DEVERALL, 
IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental! Hair Work, 233 Fulton 
Street. Bet. Concord and :illary Sts., Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn OQ Cent Store. 


497 and 499 Fulton St., 
Cor. Bridge. 

Holiday Presents in immense 
variety, Dolis, Drums, Building) ‘ 
and Spelling Blocks, Games, and 
Miscellaneous Toys for all ages. 
Also Choice Fancy Coods, Pocket 
Cutlery, Leather Coods, Silver- 
Plated Ware, Rolled Piate Jewel- 
ry, and other Coods suitable for 
Christmas Presents. 

JAMES E. RAMSAY & CO., Props. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


At unusually LOW PRICES, 
Among the most popular styles are the 
LADIES’ er ® FOXED BUTTON BOOT, 
Py FRENCH KIN, BRUSH KID, and PEB- 
BLE GOAT. with Bux Toes und French’ Heels. 


GEHNT’S CONGRESS GAITERS and LACED 
SHOES, with the new English Toe. 


A superb assortment of 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
at prices never before so low. 

BEST QUALITY 


RUBBER COODS 


at about one-third less than last year’s prices. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON STREET. second dvor abov 
Johnson, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MODES DE PARIS. 


MINS E. DUNNE, 
155 Pierrepont St., near Fulton, 


Has just received the Latest Stylesin CLOAKS, 
SACQUES ana DRE-SES. 

Ladies will fina it great economy to farnish their 
own materials and bave their garments mace up 
in the most ekton ante ) naaner atthe shortest 
notice and moderate p 

ALL MOURNING “ORDERS attended to 
at onoe, ac »m plete outfit ready in ten hours. 

Children’s Garments made to order. 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON *#T., near Jay. Brooklyn. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8.B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS 

















Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1 50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THREE. PLYS, INGRAINS, OTL hares, LIN- 
OLEUMS. MATIINGS, RUGS MATS, &c. 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBR UINS, ‘CORNIC™S. 
AIk MATTR 


u 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Goicred and Gilt. 
STEWART & CO.. 

174 FULTON STREET. BROOKi.YX. 
MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 
‘ Cancord Street, betw Fulton and 

= acbington Strects, reehiya.. 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, b to select good women for do- 


Mmestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas~ Geode, Majolica, 
Wedawees 23 3:4 lnyenee Ware. A tine as- 
sortment_ of agome. ronzes. and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


H. M. WINTER, 


IMPORTER 


Fine Millinery Coods, Bonnets, 
Hats, Etc. 








489 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


REVOLVER FR EE Seven-shot revolver 
' with box cartridges. Ad- 
dress J. BowN & SON, 196 & 198 Wood st., Pittsburg 
65 MIX HD CARDS, with name, 0c. and stamo 
PF Ax’ ts’ Outfit, loc. L.C.COK & CO.. Bristol, Ct 
40 Extra fine mixed cards. with name, 10 ge 
post-paid. L. JONES & Co., Nassau, N. 
50 Elegent Mixed Card-, with name, 13 c’ 
Agent's outfit, We. Seavy E Bros. »Nortoford, ci 
25 Fancy ( ree, gpontete. damask, &c.. no 2 alike 
with name, Ic. — o ard | Co., _ Nassau, N. ¥. 


$663 e week in zu own town. Terms and #5 out- 




















Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, Ic. 


free. . HALLETT & Co., Portiand. Me. 
2 «postpaid. Gzo. i. ReEp & Co., Nassau, N, Y. 


NEW SINCINGC BOOK. 
THE WELCOME HOUR. 
By 8. WESLEY MARTIN ané WM. H. WALTER,Mus. Doc. 
SINGING rc 


SCHOOLS, 
Choirs, Musical ask Ho 


Up Conventions, 









ete. Fresh, io original and 
beautiful .© ¥ PX CO. in worl 
and mu 0 y * sic. Be- 
lieved Q to be th: 
BEST ® Boor 
for mod 7 erm use 
ever pu O ) blished 
$7.50 > ies 
SAMPLE Qoo py 
mailed to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents 








RANE. PiIPE-FITTINGS.COILS- REGISTERS 20 














BREAKFAST. LUNCH AND TRAVELLERS, DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS*’ 











Large discount to HOSPITALS. SEMINARIES, 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sean water at will, dine 
asive, this salt ip ordinary water. Mone 
solution porsesses all the health-givi 
qualities soe tonic virtues of wapetal as mene 
water. while it is free +5 ig o 
impurities or the ort, he 7 are ~ a w 
gists generally. 

abads’ r* BTA St.. N. v. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
LRU RING 
The most intense A powertal blow ever deal 
the demon drink, by the veteran auth r, T. S, 
Somae _A book to startle aro enlightes the 
pop e. Vivid pie'uresand preofs, b: w it curses 
ody, soul, home, society, ete. Unfoids the 
work of Inebriate Asylums_(orpe! Temper- 
ance, Woman’s U nga D tancte near ay. 
Probibition, etc., ete. y $2. Its eole Y 
marvelous. OUG BIRR wth 2000 ths 





























tar excel all cthers. Prices just reduced 2§ per 
spas {! Send for perms. ubbard Bros., Pub s, 
Sansom &t., Phila 





&5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R L. Fietcher, li Dey &t., NY. 


BiG PA 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


WORK DAYS OF Cop. 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in 
th ught, style. and Historic facts. Gives the very 
cream of Science. making its thrilling wonders 
and brignt gems househvlo treasures. 

nana s 1h the Jay a Clergy Kverywhere. 

ARE C E for Agents. Sales immense. 
sample leiemieiieane. Cireulursand Terms FREK. 

J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
gt Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
FAMILY PRINTER and complete 

$1, prints 





t Agents sel'ing my 10 new articles 
serutaes, Watcher, Jewelry,etec. Send 
vr cataiogue. K. Morris, hicago, li. 


















Do’ or Own | Printin 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OrriciaE PRESS and 
= _ yok Cards, pp Labels, Cireu- 
Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two 3c. stamps for new Illustrated Catale 
GOLDING @ CO.,Manus'rs, Fort-Hilt 8¢., Boston. 


A Month salary, (alsoexpenses) paid Agents 
to sell our Lamp goods. Contracts Made tor 
ene year. Mound City M’t'g.Co, St.Louis,Mo, 


$5 to $20 


ADIES can wake $5 a day ip their own city or 
4 town. Address, Ellis Man’g Co.,Waltham, Mass. 








per day at home. fampiles worth 36 
tree. STINSON & CO.. Portland Me. 








— The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

, Prices—Larvest C mpany in America— 

staple article - pleases every bi dy - Trade 
continusliy itacreasing—Agents wanted every- 
where—best inducements - dcn't waste time—Send 
tor Circular to Robert Wels. Pres’t «f the Original 
American Tea Co., 44 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287, 
$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Vutfit and 
term? free. TRUCE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


$1200: 








Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
pave Goods vo dea.era. No peddling. 
ixpenses paid. eo yy sloy- 
Té 4 

2, 4, 6 & + Home vane Clectuast, @ 








ayear. Agenta wanted everywhere. Bur 
iness st’ permed ap .Particulars free st) 
OBTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THANKSGIVING IN THE 
GARDEN. 

WHILE fully agreeing with the Presi- 
dent and the governors of the several 
states that it is highly proper for us all 
to assemble in our respective places of 
worship and return thanks for the mer- 
cies of the past year, we also feel moved 
to issue a sub-proclamation toall owners 
and workers of gardens to assemble 
therein—say, after their return from 
church—and tabulate the table blessings 
that were garden born. 

Were we to preach a sermon on the 
subject we should take for a text the 
mention made by a writer in “‘ The Cul- 
tivator,”’ of a Boston bookkeeper, who, 
on a yearly salary of $1,200 had by great 
economy saved up $100 yearly. Realiz- 
ing the risk he ran of losing his health. 
situation and savings if he remained a 
clerk, he bought a small farm and 
moved on if. All the products from the 
same that his family consumed during a 
year he charged to himself at the same 
rate that he had formerly been obliged 
to pay in Boston, and to bis great sur- 
prise at the end of the year he-found 
that he had consumed $1,600 worth, be- 
sides having sold quite an amount of 
farm produce. With such a result he 
had no desire to return to his $1,200 
position. 

Now, my beloved brethren, do not 
make a premature application of my 
text by inferring that $1,600 results are 
to be expected from every ordinary gar- 
den. Of course the bookkeeper figured 
in the products of pigs and poultry 
which do not belong to the garden, 
though the producers are often found 
in it. But garden vegetables no doubt 
formed a large part of his city expendi- 
ture and garden vegetables as un- 
doubtedly made a very large part 
of his country saving. Let us grant 
that the figures never mount into the 
hundreds and we still have goodly 
cause of thanksgiving for the garden. 

Right here is the proper point for the 
production of our statistics, giving the 
exact number of radishes pulled, peas 
picked, strawberries gathered, and the 
long line of tomatoes, green corn, mel- 
ons, cucumbers, and squashes, winding 
up with the cabbage, turvips, celery, 
etc., safely placed in the cellar. Bui 
alas, we haven’t them. We did once 
have a small book duly ruled and paged 
and provided with astring whereby 1 
was to be hung in the woodshed and all 
garden products were to be entered 
therein as gathered, before passing to the 
kitchen. Three entries were made and 
then—the rest was silence. The fem- 
inine mind, as a rule, is averse to mathe- 
matics, and the fingers that patientiy 
piek a peck of peas grow nervous at 
putting down the result ina book. The 
statistical reader will therefore be left 
at sea, and we must make our point: 
with generalities which may not glitter, 
but are none the less pure gold. 

That is to say—while the products can- 
not be reckoned by count or measure 
we believe any fairminded garden 
owner who will sit down and think over 
what he has really raised and eaten 
during the past season will find cause 
for gratitude in the results of his garden 
work. 

Has he forgotten those crispy radishes 
that with the help of a little glass 
swelled up so quickly during the latter 
days of April when the air grew warm 
and the appetite craved. something 
green? That lettuce, too, that grew as 
fast as the radish, and made the beef 
and potatoes so much more toothsome 
than usual? 

Then the rhubarbs came up at the 
same time, and you had something fresh 
for each meal. How many times did 
you cut and pull those beds, and how 
much would they come to at five or ten 
cents a bunch? These were successive 
crops, and they iasted till the dwarf 
peas grew fat in the pod, and you 
picked day after day, or perhaps every 
other day, until the bush peas began to 
yield, and then, why it was the Fourth 
of July almost before you knew itl Do 
you remember how much peas were a 
peck in your market? And you know 
you picked a great many pecks. By 
this time you had young beets and 











onions and potatoes and early cabbage, 
too,if you set off frame plants,” In 
fact from this period down to frost 
time there has been an embarrassment 
of garden riches, more than you could 
eat, and I doubt not you have trundled 
more than one barrow load te your 
grocer. Tomatoes stewed every day for 
dinner and sliced raw for supper; green 
corn as often as you liked, and such a 
dessert of melons! .A king might envy 
it—say rather the poor rich man of. the 
city who must buy all his vegetables. 

Then, too, the quality of this garden 
truck, Could you ever, anywhere, buy 
such delicious peas as those little gems, 
or such crisp radishes as the French 
Breakfast? They can’t be bought, for 
the very good reason that they are not 
raised outside of private gardens. Mar- 
ket vegetables must be big and prolific 
first of all, and quality comes in third. 
Only the amateur can have the choice 
things. Notice the exclamation of your 
city friends (who have the pick of 
the best markets at home) when they 
come to visit. ‘‘How delicious! Did 
you ever taste anything so fresh and 
nice? You can’t get such vegetables in 
the city.’’ Yes, then is the rural garden- 
er’s hour of triumph. Many a backache 
those vegetables may have cost him but 
at this moment he feels well repaid. 

But are vegetables the only crop you 
havegathered from your garden? There 
is the whole round of berries, grapes 
and other fruits that I have not men- 
tioned,of which quite as much might be 
said, but I do not refer to them. In those 
ante-breakfast hours when you hoed 
your garden, and the dew sparkled in 
the red beams of the rising sun, and the 
birds sang and the chimney-smoke drift- 
ed on the still air, did you not gather 
joy, comfort and health in your labor? 
Not alone did you carry away a lusty 
ippetite for breakfast and fresh blood 
that swept you at flood tide through 
your day’s work in shop or office, but 
sweet pietures of nature’s own painting} a 
were hung on memory’s wall, new ideas 
of the life of plant, bird and insect were 
born, and, let us hope, there came deep- 
er, larger, more reverent thought of the 
great Worker whose handiwork all these 
are. There were days of tough spading, 
too, and stout tugging under a hot sun 
with weeds that renewed their strength 
ina night, but this only developed the 
man in you, and taught you the lesson 
that we are all too slow to learn, too 
eager toskip: that no good thing is won 
without work, and that struggle always 
precedes triumph. 

The air bites keenly to-day, the with- 
ered vines and weeds are all that is left 
of the summer glory, and the ground is 
hardened by frost; but down on your 
knees upon it this Thanksgiving Day, ye 
garden workmen, and thank God for 
your gardens! 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a faver upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Pu xr by stating 
that they saw _ the adiventicomont in 
the Christian Union. 
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Salina, 


“ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Ask any physician if BEXSON’S CAPCINE PoROU 
PLA®*TEX Is not the best plaster in the world. This 
remarkabie urticie was invented to vvercom 
=< (one always found to the ordivary Por- 

ter of siow action tn bringing rettef. 


LAME BACK! 


Fer Lame and Weak Back, Bhoswetion, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it is a truly wonderful 
remedy. Phy*icians everywhere recognize tts 
great Superiority to_ other es p'asters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves n at once cures 
quicker then apy known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound 
CAUTION.—tThere are dangerous and worth- 
‘ess mmitations of BENSON’ 8 Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capciae cut 
thron each p. 19 Sold by all ggists. 
Price % cents. sent on rece by 
SEABURY & TOHNSOS , 21 Platt se, N. ¥. 
t Cards, no 2 alike 


50 Cards, 25 styles, i8e.; 90 
i0c,, With name. Beccombe & Co., Kinderhook, N.¥ 

















CAS FIXTURES 


Gilt, Bronze, Decorative Porcelain, 
AND TO SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


FINE CLOCKS, 


In Bronze and Marble and Ornamental 
Bronzes. 


Architectural Church Fixtures, 


unsurpassed in variety and excelience, and 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
of Artistic Designs and at Low Prices. 
Orders by correspondence or otherwise respect- 
fully solicited, to which most careful attention 
will be given. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and S38 BROADWAY, and 13th ST., 
Near Unton Square, NEW YORK. 


weae€,€ aud 25th Sts. and 10th 
Avenue, N.Y, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


CREAT BARCAINS 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Glass and Fancy Articles, 


Dinner Set, Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 
Decorated Tea Sets, $12. 
White French China Dinner Sets, $30. 
Decorated Freneh China Dinner Sets, 
$30 to $95. 


HAVILAND FAIENCE 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, &c. 


No. 747 Broadway, New York. 
Watches. Watches. Watches. 


te El. wht 4 ee D WATCH CO., 
17 F Ste now offering 

a andsome Tct'aoia Stem-windin Watch- 
A hg oases gt shave 
roquw'ns no key 


all latest 

Sither “tor win diog oF Netth gine ands. We are 
manufacturing ey win Watch, bunting 
case, gents’ faab ladies" sizes, at Twelve Dollars 
each. These Watches have the ech 








movements, aud are warranted acourat 
able. una Correos Tim in all ——— in D 
The Ca 


t] 

Cases wre mad ~ x Ni el Compo- 

sition ond Silver. witha thickness of Gold utside 

presse wh 7) eh - 

same wpe as the finest lid "Gola 

Watches at one. > eht the cost. They are 

a hap ne Case, and sent to any part 

of the country, C. O. D., with privilege of examin- 

ing before taking. Address F.C. MiLLER & CO., 
11 Fulton Street. New York. P.O. Box 3725 


Take it Easy. |? 


COMMON SENSE 


Chairs and. Rockers, 


Reading ane Writing 
is opeme® rom Chair, 
fs secured in position by 
a tPstron buttop. Is easily 


of arm-chairs, but should be used op my No. 4, 5, 
or !8. to gtve COMPLETE satisfaction. Table can ve 
-e¢tat any angle desired, or lowered 00d posi- 
tion for writing. Makesa nice Table for an inve- 
lid. Cutting-board for the ladies—none of a 
little 7x9 affair: but is 16x32 inches. Cannot be 
got out of ord 
For sale by the trade. Manufactured by 


F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. ¥. 
Goud stamp for Illustrated Price List. 
Shipped as freight, or expressed to all parts of 
the United States. 


WHAT IS YOUR-NAME ? 


addre r 50 ce: are 
CLASS VISITING CARDS, elegantly printed on 
superior Bristol Stock. and 79 act to be confound- 
ed witb ee: commacn oS ~ fo generally 
advertised. SPECIMENS MAILED fora 8 cent 


onadarese THE ACERT PRINTING CO., 208 12th 
Street, Suath Brovklyn, N.Y. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SMYRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN:CARPSTS, OLL-GCLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
273 CANAL, throngh to 31 HOWARD ST. 
BETWEEN BROADWAY & ELM 8T. 


Grateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS &.COQO., 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
LONDON, 





Table 











SCHWARZ’S, TOY. BAZARS, 


Nos. 765 & 1159 Broadway. 
Ready 


Christmas. 


Tors, 
DOLLS, 
GAMES 


AND 
HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


pow on exhibition. 


Prices exceedingly 
Low. 
An early inspec- 
tion is respectfully 
solicited. 


FRED. A.0. SCHWARZ 


IMPORTER, 
No. 765 Broadway 
Near %h 8t. 


BRANCH: No. 1159 
Broadw’ w’y, cor. 27th St. 


JUST WHAT EVERY CHILD WANTS. 


A Nice Holiday Present. 
The Eagle soap Bubble Toy. 

300 bubbles blown 
without refilling; bub- 
bles blown singly or in 
jong chains of 6 or 8. 
Air tight and cannot 
slo over. ERY 
TOY WARRANTED. 

Sold by all Toy Deual- 

- Mat'ed, post paid, 
tor % cents each, by 

E. 88. 








Genera! Agent. 
P.O. box 5,712. 
#4 Barclay «t., 
New York. 


SANTA CLAUS 
EHRICHY’S, 


8th Ave., bet. 24th and 25th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


Our assortment of 
TOYS and HOLIDAY GOODS, 


is the largest and most complete in the Unitea 
States. 








One of our firm was in Europe ye | late tn Sep- 
pg buying goeds from the MANUFACTU 
8&8 DIRECT, and we are thus enabied to sell our 
Toys at less than ever befcre sold in this country. 


Immense ry eeh pew lM of Toys selected specially 
for Sunday-svboo! tra 
Magic Lanterus oma Bie. upward. 
Tange as Presses complete, — 75¢, upward. 
e assortmeot of Games of every description, 
Toy Chairs at 43c.; suld everywhere at 60c. 
t beral a vunts to Teachers buying Presents 
‘or Scho 
Also to Scholars buying Presents for Teachers. 
The Trade supplied at jess than at any house in 


to nearly all, kings the ety. 


Fu'l assortment of Whitman’s Celebrated Con- 
fectivnery. 

Call and see our magnificent Geom of fine 
French Mechanicai Toys, acknowledged by all the 
Saget display ever made. 

Music by our mammoth Orchestrton. 

Come an 1 bring the children. 

Five jarge buildings crowdea with gooda suitable 
for season. 


EHRICH’S, 
287, 289, 291, 293, 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between Mth and 25th Streets. 
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Fig. 66. Black Lynx Mufl, Satin Lined, Patent 
Fur Wristlet, Handsome Tassels, $5. 





J, B. &.8J. M. CORNELL, 


Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORKS, 





139 to 143 Centre Street, New York. 
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PERSONAL, 


—Queen Victoria held Hallowe'en festivities 
at Balmoral. 

—Miss Marjoribanks replies in person to the 
complimentary addresses of public bodies on 
her approaching marriage to the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

—Wm. Cobbett’s eldest daughter has just 
died in England, unmarried, and eighty-two. 
She was born in Philadelphia, and was her 
father’s “ right-hand man.” 

—Dugald MacDonald is the namé of the man 
who differs with Sir Isaac Newton on the law 
of gravity. He says the heat of the sun act- 
ing on @ medium space creates the motions of 
the heavenly bodivs. 

—Gen. Howard has met with a cordial recep- 
tion from the people of Portland, Oregon, on 
his return from the campaign against the 
Indians. Speaking of the Indian policy, he 
said he thought we ought to cease considering 
the tribes as independent nations and making 
treaties with them; they should be placed 
upon permanent reservations, and protected 
in the possession of them. 

—Thirty students of-Wellesley College are 
under treatment for scarlet fever, and the rest 
are temporarily dispersed. 

—Hon. Johan V. L. Pruyn, who died at Clif- 
ton Springs, Nov. 21, was boro at Albany, 
where he was educated principally in private 
schools. The -dégree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by Rutgers College. Most of his 
life was spent in his native city, where he 
studied law and in 1832 was admitted to the Bar, 
During Governor Marcy's term Mr. Pruyn 
was a Master én -@hancery; in 1844-he was 
made a member of the Board of Regents, and 
in 1862 he was elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. He has generally been known since 
by the title of Chancellor. In the same year 
he became State Senator forthe Albany dis- 
trict, and in 1863, at a special election, he was 
elected as Representative to the Thirty-eighth 
Congress, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Erastus Corning. He was re- 
elected to the Fortieth Congress. Chancellor 
Pruyn took @ warm interest in all educational 
affairs, and probably did more to establish the 
State fAbraryon a firm footing than any other 
one person connected with it. In his own city 
he was greatly beloved, and was respected 
wherever he was known. 

—Miss Oelri¢hs and Mrs. Francklyn are the 
ladies who follow the Queens County hounds. 

—The Empress of Austria enjoys fox-hunt- 
ing, and has rénted a mansion in England for 
two months, for the sake of seeipg the sport 
in perfection. 

—Madame LeVerrier, widow of the astrono- 
mer, died Nov. 1. 

—Mrs. Skilton, wife of the U..8: Consul Gen- 
eral to Mexico, and Miss Reed of Missouri 
have lately made the ascent of the peak Popo- 
catepetl, 2,184 feet higher than Mt, Blanc. 

—Geo. MacDonald is to have a pension of 
£100 a year in acknowledgment of his literary 
work. 

—Ex-President Cummings, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, persists in resigning..the.Chair of 


. Mental Philosophy and Political Beonomy, 


and the students will make him a handsome 
present on his-,retirement, 

—Vassar Collegé held servicés ii memory of 
Professor James Orton, Nov. 25, President 
Raymond delivering the address. 

—Cardinal McCloskey has issued an appeal 
for greater zeal in taking up collections for 
the Catholic cathedralin New York. 








THE WILSON PATENT C. F. A. HINRICHS 


Adjustable Chair, 
WithThirty ——_ 29 to 33 Park Place, 
Library, invalid | Up STams), New York. 
Onair, Child's Crib, 
Bed er Lounge,com-| Largest, Choicest Assortment 


bining beauty, light- 
Real Bronze, Marble Clocks and 


-| Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
c* | Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
‘| Majolica, GCien, Dresden and other 
Gree cient Chat | China, Class Tableware and 

| other fancy goods ever imported 

by the above now open for sale. 

Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, 

and-Holiday Presents, at Moder- 
AT POPULAR PRICE. ate Prices to suit the times. 

White Eng. Porcelain D-nner Sets, 190 pieces .#16 50 


fine Woite Fr. China Dinner sets,complete, . 30.0 nachna 
Fine White french China Tea mets, 44 pieces. 700 THE 


old. Band Fr. Chica lea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 M | p p LF T 0 W N 


bite French China Com and Sancers, aoe. $2 
PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Totlet Bete. ll ted, $5; 
HOUSE Ft FURNISHING GOODs. 
Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 


Goods: from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO. 


on app tcat’on 
Tiecetved the HIGHEST CENTENNIAL PR IZE: 


READING POSITION. 

ar. Qucte.¢ —- Unt 
he Wilson ‘Adjus. Chair Mfg. Co. 

661 Bruudway, ’N. Y. 





CHINA AND GLASS WARE 





we 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected mae hanes secure! popes for 
trageporenttos free a any charge. 
0. money orde 
Miease mention where you saw this advertisement. 














_++-_—-—«, De ee. > 
‘ Tre “ Patent Ivory” Hanpie Tasie Kxirr. es es =, 
Nap. 

ME eae eet TABLE CUTLERY. 





beautiful and perfect substitute for Ivory yet discovered. Warranted and sold by all Dealers tp 
Cutlery and oy the 


MERIDEN CUTLERY C0., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 











L. SMITH HOBART, idea |: pater C. MOSS, Superintendent. 


Pal rh * - 
RELIEF PLATES 
For Newspaper, Book, and Catalogue Illustrations, Engraved in Type-metal, by a new Photo- 
Chemical Method, from all kinds of Printe, Pen Drawings, Original Designs, Photographs, 
&c., much cheaper than Wood-cuts. These plates bave a perfectly smooth printing sur- 
face,.and the lines are as deep, a& éven, and asshatp as they conld porsibly be ent by-hand. 
We guarantee that they will print satisfactorily on wet or dry paper, and on any press where 
type or wood-cuts can be.so printed. Electrotypes may be made from them in the usual way. 
Our Plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every State in 
the Union. 
wr ss END STAMP FOR ILLUSTBATED CIRCULAR. 
Please say where you saw this. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE ELECTRO 


SILVER PLATE, 


Are now offering 
for the HOLIDAYS 
a large number of 







new designsof Ta- 
ble Ware, such as 
DINNER, TEA 
and 
WATER SETS, 
ICE PITCHERS, 
FRUIT and 
CAKE BASKETS, 


KNIVES, 
FORKS, 


‘SPOONS, etc., 
. also, 
Ornamental Pieces 


such as 
VASES, 


JEWEL BOXES, 
CARD STADNS 
and 
CASES, 
TOILET SETS, 
STATUETTES, etc 


686 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES [I 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMUENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO,, 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
@ Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
tunded, if geeds are returned unworn in 
10 days. 
(Please say what paper you saw this in.) 














See those Overcoats, Prices $10, $12, $15 to $40. 


No House offers Superior Styles, a Larger Assortment, can or will give a better Article for the Money, than is 
now offered at 398, 400 and 402 Bowery, junction of. Third and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. 


TRAPHAGEN.& COMPANY 








View of “‘Antomatic” machine apart from table. 


a tee teint 


» TheFamous “AUTOMATIC” 


an Agent, and will be sent you from the 
Send for particulars and plans to 


y gcety 


Sewing Machine! 


SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER INVENTIONS! 
Operates on Hintirely NNW PRINCIPLES! 
WILL BE SENT YOU FOR 


FREE TRIAL IN. YOUR OWN HOME. 


Dispenses ‘with BOBBIN and SHUTTLE, and ha NO TENSION; 
is absolutely noiseless} and ame ualled for light running and speed! 


Can be used from the start without instruction or the help of 


manufacturers direct. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M C0., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 
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WWlit and Wisdom. 


BAKED BEANS. 

[From the Baltimore * Weekly Magazine.’’) 

Ou! bow my heart sighs for my own native 
land, 

Where potatoes, and squashes, and cueum- 
bers grow: 

Where cheer and good welcome are always at 
hand, 

And custards and pumpkin pies smoke ina 
row; 

Where pudding the visage of hunger serenes, 

And what is far dearer, the pot of baked 
beans. 


Let Maryland boast of her dainties profuse, 

Her large watermelons and cantateups fine, 

Her turtle, and oysters, and terrapin stews, 

And soft crabs, high-zested with brandy and 
wine; 

Ah! neither my heart from my native land 
weans, 

When smokes on the table the potof baked 
beans. 


The pot of baked beans with what pleasure I 
saw it, 

Well seasoned, well porked, by some rosy 
faced dame ; 

And when from the glowing hot oven she'd 
draw it, 

Well crisped and well browned to the table it 
came. 

Oh! give me my country, the land of my 
teens, 

Of the dark Indian pudding and pot of baked 
beans. 


The pot of baked beans! Ah! the muse is 
too frail 

Its taste to descant on, its virtues to tell, 

But look at the sons of New England so hale, 

And her daughters so rosy, ‘twill teach thee 
full well; 

Like me, it will teach thee to sigh for the 
means 

Of health, and—of rapture !—the pot of baked 
beans. 


A CARDINAL QUESTION. — Recently, 
when a church steeple was in the course 
of erection in a Scottish town, the pro- 
vost had a conversation with the archi- 
tect, and pointed out the danger which 
he supposed might arise from the action 
of the wind on the weathercock, the 
great size of which surprised him when 
he saw it before it was put up. He though 
it would be apt to disturb the stones in 
the pinnacle of the steeple. ‘‘ Oh, there 
is no danger,” said the architect. ‘ You 
see the weathercock turns round with 
the wind, and never presents any great 
surface to it. There is nothing fixed 
but the cardinal points. wo Sh, weil,” 
said the provost, ‘and couldna ye mak’ 
the cardinal points turn round, too?” 


DRY GOODS. 








1877. 


JONES. 


Seasonable novelties; five fl ors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
stylish goods, at unprecedently low prices. 

qua Zz — 
Great,Variety Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 
Dress Geeds, Z Z Millinery, 
"2 Fancy Goods. 
zo Hosiery. 
Zz 


Sacques, e* 
Suits, Z 


7 Zz Z aces. 


JONES * 


Zz. 

o— or 
| EIGHTH AVE, EIGHTH AVE. | 
AND | 

b Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth $ a 


., JONES | 


2” Silks. 
a Cloths, 
Z Domestics, 











— 





Shoes 2, 
Ribbons, Z 
Underwear Z 

Upholstery, Z a Carpets, 


Z —- 
Farnitare, ZZ House Faruishing 
—_ vA Goods. 


Silverplated Wace, Ovechers. Glassware, 
cee 


Particular attention is ca'led t» our Suits and 
Cloaks; also to our latest importations and own 
manufactured styles of Millinery. 

Blankets, Flannels. ano al! the best brands of 
2 mee ics at lower prices than any other house in 
the city. 


Extraordinary inducements in al! departments. 
Ali order« w'il receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logues sent free. 


JONES sin aveoue, JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street. 


RICH FURS. 
Arnold, Constable & Cb, 


Are offering a large and well selected stoek of 
SEAL SACQUES, CLOAKS and SETS, 
SABLE, SILVER and BLACK FOX, 
MINK, LYNX, OTTER, 
CHINCHILLA, &e., 
in SETS and SINGLY. 
ALSO, 
TRIMMING FURS in stock and to order. 
N. B.—All Furs warranted genuine and made on 
the premises under our personal supervision. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street, 











Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


Every Department replete with the Choicest 
Novelties. a low prices for the 
coming week 

DRESS GooDa, 
The finest makes of PARIS and BERLIN 
FABRICS. 
1,000 pieces beautiful plain LUSTRES, at lic. ; 
worth r yard. 

600 pieces MATELASSE DRESS GOODS, 25e. 
and 8lc. ; Sane sold for 37c. and 50c. 
500 jeoes FRE ep iy eae, very wide, 

an 
800 pieces of 64 KOU eres Bmp - 
‘olonaises, at $1 50 
marked down from 2 75 Sand er, 
MUURNING GUODs. 
Our Mourning Department is replete with 
every make of Mourning Goods. 
— oe very fine ENGLISH CASHMERE, 
d 45c.: worth 550. and 65c. per yard. 
500 pe ned FRENCH CA3HMERB, 40-iuch wide, 
62340., T5C., wand $1 00; recently sold for 25c. 


rya 
1,000 picoes ext éxtra, a fine —~ 2 ALPACA, %e., 
, and 87¥¢c. 7 
ee - nm SHA hig from $1 50 to $20 00 


— a Ho a TAMISB, BLACK 
DRA D'EI tg, ACK DELAINEs, 
BLACK POPLIN. at unusually low 
prices. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
800 Pieces very heavy BLACK as, bane T5e., 
and 90c.; worth 20% "LACH 
180 Pieces very heavy — SILK, $1 00 and 
125: worth 0c. 
400 Pieces very heavy BuAck SILK, $1 50 and 
00; worth 75c. pe 
250 ry very rh BLACK 8 SILK, $2 2 and 
viet) Pico cas COLORE fh PORES SI SILKS, $1 00 
‘ ° 
$1 tit can wi 75; marked down 50c. 


eade AND MANTLES. 
1000 oe te eye MATELASSE CLOAKS, 
600 Hoavy MA'TELASSE CLOTH CL ROSKS, $15 
80 Heavy MaTRLASSE Lot CLO AKS, 
$00 0 an d $35 00 each ; marked down $15 


70 PARIS and BERLIN MADE MANTLES 
and DOLMANS, from trom 6 00 to $75 00 each. 


WALLER & M McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Sireet, nea: Bowery, NEW YORK. 


B.—Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
ot } =a en application. 





Holiday Presents, 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK 


5000 Dress Patterns, 


CONSISTING OF 


ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
WOOLEN PLAIDS, 
MATELASSE AND CALICOES. 


N. B.—The above are cut in DRESS LENGTHS, 
and will, for the convenience of customers, be 
placed on a SEPARATSB COUNTER and marked 
in PLAIN FIGURES. 


Broadway, eorner (9th Street. 


R.H.Macy& Co. 


GENERAL FANCY BOOD8 Aes 
RY GOODE wet A BLIS 
STAPLE GOUDS AND NOVEUTIES woe ED 
BY EVERY BU ROPBAN 87BA 
Messrs. LA FORGE & vALERTING 
who have been fur ten years the mapaging part- 
bers are now the sole pruprietors of the woncern. 
The house has not now and never has | had any 
Branch, Agent or. Agenc 4 
LA FURKGE KID GLOVE, all desirable shades. 
2 button 78c., 98c., $1.24, and $1.48, according to 


quality. 
ALL ORDERS BY At. RECEIVE SPECIAL 


bg aon oY * application. 
on, 1 200, . 20s and 208 Sixth Avenue. 
65 pe 67 West ith 8t.,ana 60 and & West Mth 8t 


Address 4TH 8ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


HICHWAY PAPERS. 


A Month’; 2-page Magaz'ne for the promotion 
amo Christians of toe experience sometimes 


Higher Christian Life, 


Ast. ago reewlt, papers | Power in Service—Rettef 
— Rest fui nen Y, Soul—and Giadness 
tn Jesus. Vol. i begs ae anuary. 
Rev. Ileaao Reid, J. W. Mcintyre, 719 
O ive 8&t., oe Louis, Publishes. Price 0 cents a 
year. Tbree munths oo trial 12 cents postpaid. 











25 Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
Wo. post 





paid. J. B. Hosrep, Nassau, N. Y. 


B. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


SANTA GLAUS 


In the Basement. 


MONDAY, perenne eet 
Dolls! Dolls!! Dolls!!! 


ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 27. 


TOYS AND DOLLS 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 


Superintendents and Managers 


WILL FIND OUR 8TOCK OF HOLIDAY GOODS 
READY FOR INSPECTION 
in the 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 
ON THE FOURTH FLOOR. 


THE STOCK I8 ALL NEWLY IMPORTED AND 
WILL AVERAGE 


25 PER CENT. 


BELOW LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 
@” Special Discount to Sabbath Schools and 
Faira. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. $09, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST.. 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 6, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
NEW LINES 


Imported and our own Manufacture 
ip 





LADIES’ CLOAKS, 
PALETOTS. 
CIRCULARS, Ceo ms, 
UNDER LAST YHRAR’S PRIC 


A FINE BEAVER OAR. $s up. 
A FINE WOUL CLOAK, $8.00 up. 
BASKET CLOTH CLUa' ES. $5 up. 


TRIMMED HAND-OMELY W 
SILK ANI FRINGE, 
RTED BEAVRR AND BASKET CBoTR 
CLOAKS, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
$7.50 to $50. 

MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, CLOAKS. 

yy PU LY Ta VARIETY IN ALL THB 
LATEsT DESIGNS. 


SHAWLS. 


LOT GINGLS CAMEBL’S Bae SHAWLS, 
72x72, $2.50 B 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE WOOL on AWLS. 
$1 50, $2.50, $3, $5 up. 


AUCTION LOT 


BROCHE DOUsLs SHAWLS. at me al and $30. 
OM 33 TO en — RC 
BELOW MARKET rRIC 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


BARGAINS WILL BE FOUND ON BXAMINA- 


FINE BLACK CASHM » Sipele fold, 35¢e. 

DE CAMHS me 4c. and 46. 
AL AVOOL LAC MEMINGS and FINE 
FRENCH CASHMER Ke, 380. 60c.. 60c., 75c. VERY 
CHBAP. 


BEGLis# BASKET CLOTH CLOARS. ‘ { 5. 


IMPO 


Cases HENGISTEA CLOTHS, extra ,qualities, 
60c., 7Lc. and 7. 


Also, SAME goons, WITH SILK WARP— 
GREAT KEDUCTIO 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 
ENGLISH SERGES— DOUBLE WARP PoP- 


DOUBLE 7LUED CASHMERES, l8c., 25c., 35c., 
Xe. EXAMIN 


CLOAKINCGS. 


BLACK WATERPROOF CLOTHS, 60c.; worth 


FINE ENGLISH WATERPROOF CLOTHS, 
blue, #1; wee 3 1.25, 

FINE BLACK BKAVERS, per yard. 
EXTRA FINE (all woo!) fake ee 


ONE-THIRD BELOW VALU 
ow CLOAKINGS (double). 31.75 per 


We solieit an inspection of these new depart- 
ments. 


CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 


SENT ON APPLICATION, FREE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
Promptly attenced e., Bat ise the name at- 
tention to orders as if were present in 
person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 63, and 7 ALLEN STREET, 





BLANKES, 
FLANNELS, 


Eider & Arctic Down Quilts, 


Comfortables, 
Marseilles Spreads, 


Hosiery and Underwear 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 





And Milward’s 8 Helix” Neeodies, 
__.(in Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvery where. 


W.& J. — 


HAVE RECEIVED 





Large Invoices of Elegant 
PERSIAN, 
TURKISH, 
and INDIA 


CARPETS 
RUGS, 


JUST LAN DED. 


These Goods will be offered at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS ! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., 


AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


nas just received and is «fering fur sale, at prices 
never befure equaled in the eity 


Pe rolls Velvet Na from | | - pery ad 
Body Brussels, 
Tapes 
100 Three y, 
Ingrain, 
Royal Hemp, 
List C et, 
Oil Clot 


And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, OURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC.,, 


FURNITURE! 
A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 
Room and Kitchen Furniture. 


&2™ At prices which defy competiti. n. 
Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “ 26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 


“- 





Bureaus, 

“ — Washstands, 

“  Dressing-Cases, 

“ Wardrobes, 
Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff 
oniers, Secretaries, Dests, Lounges, 
Sofas. Mirrors, eto., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 


Country orcers pr: mptly attended to. 
Po packed and ch pal Yee of charac. 





consumers. Send for price list to Japae 
‘arehouse, 78 Barclay st., New Yok. 


TEAS, <= —Grest ey to agents and large 
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TINY TIM. 


A RELISH WITH THE PRIZE TURKEY! 


WINDSOR MANOR 
Tiny Tims, Gherkins, Stuffed Mangoes, Kx 
India Gherkins, Martynias, Onions, &c 
Sold by all First Class Grocers. 
_ Wholesale Depot, 9 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
HOULD YOUR GROCER 
HAVE NO 
TINY TIMS, GHERKINS, 
EAST INDIA GHERKINS, 
STUFFED MANGOES, 
MARTYNIAS, ONIONS, 
AUTUMN CLUSTER, 
OR OTHER 


Windsor Manor 
PICKLES & DELICACIES, 


Drop a Postal Card to Mussrs. Park & Tilfordy 
Acker, Merra!l & Condit; John Duncan’s Sons; 
all the Jacksons, or any other first-class Grocers, 
‘who will be pleased to send them to you. 


Wholesale Depot, 9 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
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"A yUeW 'HOTOON > 4S10M 
$3 PRINTING PRESS! <2, 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, ho. ~ =. 
any press. Larger 5 

pe e wor ee Se ‘ » ) 
ing and advertising and save money. X%, aoe 


Excellent spare hour amusement 
oe Cp KOA or L~—- —. U2 can be 


ay A. 
a ant ng 3c, nam? feet iarae cat talogue 10 . 


Gold's Heater Mis. Company 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y., 
. Sole Manufacturers of 


EB. E. GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The ‘“‘ HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, e of Heavy Wreneh 
Iren, firmly viveted at at “the -ty--% jw dg ectig, 
@Gurabie, and economical, and co: ve 
times more heating surface than _ ‘ord ory furs 
mace, give an abundance of mildly warmed air. 
. for descriptive pamphiet and references. 

ates made on —— Steam Heating 


Apparatus of every 
E. E. GOLD, Pres W. H. WARNER, Treas. 


Mark Twain's Patent Scrap Book. 


Gummed ready to 
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TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Bend for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 





P.O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 
50 kAze seri 3 Ber Canre.vie name, “g.10e 
‘Ag'ts ou Dow Te Bristot 








Hygienic pueerenenny 


FOR 


LADIES, 
MISSES, 


AND 


CHILDREN: 





Union Under Flannel. 


C2" THE ORIGINAL AND [ONLY ESTABLISHMENT IN THIS CITY. 


Infants’ 


Wardrobes 
or 
Patterns 
of 


the same 


a Specialty. 





Emanciaption Waist. 


Dress Reform Corset Waist. 


All Ladies desirous of dressing themselves or Children Hygienically should send for 
IUvstrated Catalogue and Price List, mentioning this paper, to 


Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F.BOOSS & BRO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FURS, 


received the Highest Award at the Centennial Exhibition for Five Quality of Materials and Workman- 
ship and all the requisites of perfection in 


FINE FURS, SEAL SACQUES AND ROBES. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., bet. Howard and Grand Sts., New York. 
WE ARE THE ONLY FUR HOUSE OF THIS CITY WHO HAVE RECEIVED A REWARD 


FINE FURS. MM. MAHLER, FINE FURS. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
Offers during the next 30 days to the public a large and elegant assortment of 


FINE FANCY FURS, 


— hae gene he is not excelled by any one, and presents extraordinary inducements to purchasers, 








 , cogkle seh ebiS sos) 05s. ccnccccccvecessccesecccsccons) OM $8.00. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Seal Caps...............--. -..-.......:cceeceuee 2.50. 
Misses’ Chinchilla Sets..................-....-.60.- from 6.60 to 10.00. 
Misses’ Royal Ermine Sets.. . -00. 


Fur Trimmings, astoundingly reasonable in price. 


Real Chinchilla Trimmin , $2 to $3 per yard. 

SEAL SACQUES and SIL * CIRCULARS (scamicss), in great variety and at 
exceedingly low prices. 

SEAL SACQUES lengthened and remodeled at prices which challenge competition. 


No. 1157 BROADWAY, near 27th Street, New York. 


The Emancipation Suit. , 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CaOpECH  cusmions, Feathers, ted 

< an tresses, of » on 

at 8. oP TPT BS tos Passi cerese New York. 

BUCKEVE BELL + ~~ 

Establi: tin1l 

Superior Bells of Copper and om, mounte 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehe;, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir, 
Clocks, ete. PullyWerrcnted 

Illustrated Latalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpuzes & Trrr, 102 E. 2d St, Cinot-~ ati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 






































BELL FOUNDERS - ¥. 
Manufacture a superior quality of of Belts, 
sin attention given to CHURC H BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent 






























SELSION: petthste eee Gt 


-. a. tnimitenie Fret Bawing Patterns 
to the valucof 64 
re pate, ay oath for tightening Saw, Pow- 
er Drilling attachment, pee » Olt cup 
ont Screw driver, Bpeed, Goo tm 
minute, Baws 1 1-3 inch thick i 
BZ comp lete, cased and delivered ot 
=<T_.cars or at Express office, 13 Dollars. 
om SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 
et with copper Roller, to drive licht Lathes, 
a Beroll + aws, etc. loo Scroll Work Designs 
= Free on "One of stamp 
c> EORGE PARR, 
A BUFFALO, N.Y, 











a GREAT OFFER 1) We will during 
ae oe Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class ene including 
WATERS?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to Iet until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianes 8150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2”? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops 675. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, net used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square. N. ¥.- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times" says: “ Waters’ Orobes- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. he chime of two and 
one-half octave belis,and the artistic effects arty 
=— of being produced by the player are singul 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known amon od 
—_ best. We are enabled to speak of t 
instruments with confidence, from personal unowt 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intel igencer. 
PIANOS Retail price $150 only 26 $650, $175. 

ery 2 stops, $120; $96; 12, $86; 
5—bra Tome. Saapen nied. 1b 
NS’ Save! ee Hh Other bargains. m- Pp. 
Ill. Newspaper all about Piano-Or, 
war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, gs 








AGIC LANTERNS AnD STEREOP- 
TICONS 


BR. & H. T. pk a & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y.., 
Metr — Beoseopes and Views. 





Graphosco pee. ames. Albums, 

parenclee, Co of Celabrities. Puotographic Fran svene- 
Convex Glass, Photogra 

Kwarded first premium at Vienna . Phileddphia’ 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types. “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
nting —— etc. Bloces for Bngravers.. 
Patte Letters for hiw ae a 
VANDERBURG GH, WELLS & 
10 ee ih eta th Dotck Ata Noe York 


CANE E Os NCES 


a mitigating Cough, Speiittasins and lessening 
toration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 

tie ling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 

keeping the threat meist while speaking 0 

singing. Prepared only by 

H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 

57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and _ sent by matl on recetp 
of the price, 25 Cents. 














Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 





Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


ihe We. JOR DW 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


1H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, ‘NEW YORK. 


ae pos p PAINT, ROOVING, STEAM “prie.0 of and Bot DOLLAR COVERINGS, Steam Ps 


oatings, C 
EADY FOR USE. EASILY ‘APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 


use by thousands of the most ts, Manufacturers, Builders, and 
panies in this country. Lideral "Mercha . Dealers, and Large Consumers. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 
Also for sale by nw ww BRANCH, 406 Arch 


Buck & Co., 8t. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similiar pur 6, pee are in 
ominent Merchan Pa ‘and Wail Roa Com- 


rch 8t.; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; M. M. 






Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving resulte in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Kimira, N.Y. 





Po Sapebeh or 


Q*seEau 
ANGELIQUE 


“LEXIR OF CALISAYA. 


SACHETS D’IRIS, 





IRDS, 
EETLES, 


to Decalcomanie. 





J. T. HILLYER, 
306 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


UCS, &c. 


SO Imported Embossed Fancy Pictures, already ;cut 
out, (no two alike) for 25c., or 100 large (ne two 
alike) ditto for $1.00. Japanese and all sorts. For 
decorating Scrap Books, Pottery, &c.,&c. Superior 


8S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 







TOOTH wAS* 
635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


“ 


N 


« 
é 





OLD EVERYWHER 





DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 


aes A. 


— SSE aT 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVI., No. 22. 








REMOVAL. 
THEODORE B. STARK, 


Of the late Firm of 
STARR & MARCUS, No. 22 John St., 


Announces HIS REMOVAL to No. 206 FIFTH Av., MADISON SQUARE, 
where the new Warerooms are now open for inspection. The business will 
be devoted, as in the past, to the sale of Fine Diamonds and other Precious 
Stones, Rare Pearls, Choice Stone Cameos and Intaglios, rich Gold Jewelry, 
Watches, &c, ; Fine Clocks, Bronzes, Polished Brass Goods, Objects of Art, and 
the Silver Ware of the GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of 
which he is now the sole agent for the Retail Department in this City. 


No. 206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. THEODORE B. STARR, 
(late Starr & Marcus,) and from this date that Department will be conducted 
by him in connection with his general business, at No. 206 Fifth avenue, 
Madison Square, where our goods will be offered at our established prices. 

Our salesrooms in Union Square will remain open for the sale of our 
wares to the trade only. 


CORHAM MFC. CO., Silversmiths, 
No. 37 Union Square. 


A CARD. 


Attention is asked to the announcement that from this time 1! 
shal! engage in the sale of the Watches of the AMERICAN WATCH 
COMPANY, of WALTHAM, MASS., adding to the business a special 
department devoted to them, conducted upon such a scale as will 
present at all times for the examination of purchasers a fuller and 
more comprehensive stock than has before been accessible to the 
New York public. 

While full and complete in the medium and moderate priced 
grades, the stock will be especially rich in specimens of the more 
highly finished and accurate movements, to the manufacture of 
which the Company is now giving an increased share of its atten- 


tad THEODORE B. STARR. 








CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO 
THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


46 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square, and 
550 Broadway, New York, 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
‘“‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINIsH, and of TasTEFuL Drsiens.” 











‘‘Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FINIsH. Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 





on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 








Extracts from American Institute Report: 
‘‘The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 
‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEsT 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” 





First Premiums awarded at,ali fairs were“exhibited, from Worid’s 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and (875, 
inctusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





LESTER SAW. 


THE MILLERS FALLS CO. were the first to introduce Bracket 
Sawing into this country,and during the last three years they have manu- 
factured more Hand and Foot Power Saws than all other makers combined. 
As u final — - all their efforts they have succeeded in producing as 
gvod a Machine for $8 as can be found in any market. It consists of a 
Serc ll Saw with “rilting Tabie for Inlaia aa. Patent Clamps for holding 
the biades, an Iron Bea Turning Lathe b a set of best Steel Turning 
a ls, Boring Attachment with Six Steel Drills tor Wood or Iron, Emery 

heel, on Saw Screw Driver, Wrench, Six Saw Blades, Two Sheets 
f Designs, a Box for holding the small tools and a Box for the 
. entire machine. Every part is wel) built aud will do good work. 
2 When b»xed it weighs 50 pounds, and will be sent entire on re- 
ceipt of $8.00. Many dealers keep them. 

oney may be sent by draftun New York or by Post-Office order. 
We append a full cescription of each part of the machine, to 

save the trouble and beupense of sending for circulars. 
Weaiso keep ali kinas of Wood and designs at 

lowest ae rates. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 
74 Chambers Street, N.Y. 


Description of the Several Parts: 


The Scroll Saw. 
Length of Arms 
Length of Sweep for work 
Height of Table above floor. 
Diameter of 


Diameter of Driving Wheel 
Diameter of Balance Wh nei... 
Diameter of bare Wheel 


minute 
Number of pEemees of Emery 
Wheel per minute 
These events are made with a tread 
150 per minute. 
Weight of } srall Saw, 30 Ibs. 


Weigh 

Length of ways over oval 
— between centre 

Length of Slide Rest. 46 
Hei ~~ aw ee a and Tail Stocks 


Dieters Pe © one Pulley 
Number of revolutions per 7 


Leng of Saw Arbor 
Height from floor to tabie.. 
Size of Table 
Number of revolutions per 
Mkts , cevsestacgssecceses 7,000 
4X Ib. 


$of combination, 
Ibe. , 








BRAGKE ¥ SAW. 


200,000 Boys have started out with our BRACKET 
SAW: io thelr hands to cut their way to fortune by 
their own skill and industry. Many w pe stented two 
years ago are now earning money repidiy,and man 
more have adorned the houses in which they itve wit. 
) @ great Pe ay a. Le iful ornaments, besides 
{ making valuable their friends, which cost 
} nothing + ta itele "ieisure times -}- 4 
e Bain: 0 
wish to join them * "esc 80, 8135 will enable you to make 
a fair beginning. On receipt of this sam we will send 
you by mail, prepaid utifully polished spring 
stee] saw frame, twelve saw blades, three sheets containt 50 designs of fancy und useful 
articles, worth, when made, more than $50; one awl and one sheet of impression paper, with full 
i jons. 
° "sthene « saws may be found at most of the hardware stores, and are fully warranted if bearing 
= Mothers, will yeu help your sens to lay the foundation of successful lives by cultivating their 
love for the beautiful and by educating them in habits of skill and industry? 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 74 Chambers Street, New York. 





HEAT YOUR | 


BOYNTON’S. 
Homes and Churches aleve 


RANGES 


ARE 


Successful Workers, 
Economical in Fuel, 
Made Heavy & Durable, 


AND 
Will Last for 20 Years if 
Used with Care. 


ELEVATED OVEN 


Cast or Wrought Iron, a: 
Suitable for Coal or Wood. FLAT-TOP RANCES 


THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL FURNACES AS DESIRED. 
The Most Popular Range Sold. 


{EVER SOLD. 
versal Satisfaction. ape 


BOYNTON’ § ‘FURNACES. 


Are Powerful Heaters. Give Uni- 


Report on Awards given at the International ALSO 


Rp: oynton et nVianut'rs, Bon tok: BOYNTON’S 
. 
Fire-Place Heater 
ect 2h. of coal. 
The small number of connections; their 


st. Simplicity of x “etongoesens and durability ; 
pays of fuel; con- 
to natural laws; the 
ition and f construction rendering 
them perfeetly ga > thes WILL HEAT ROOM IT IS SET IN 
“3d. The large 5 amount of direct radiating sur- WIT OSE ABOVE. 
te otin ‘patent’ clinker-clearing grate. by 


The 
mnich ashes and Saraierae Femoved without | 0. erful and Durable 


ing a bright, clear fre little pao. ana re- 
quiring but little power to shak AND 


Send fer Circulars. 
Estimates for heating given. Only ont class LOW IN PRICE. 


warranted work done by the Manufact 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water St., N. ¥., or 82 Lake 








St., Chicago, Tus. 





